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CHAPTER XLI. 

1«E ENGIASU»AlV^Iv'lll!r. 

I N llie face of enormous dilEcultios Elizabetli uiul lior 
ministers had restored England to its rank in Ei^ 
J’upe. Tliey bad baffled Spain, wrested Scotland from 
the Guises, and played with accomplished dexterity on 
tlie rivalries aud«jeat(Jusies of the llomanist powers. J$y 
skill and good fortune they had brouglit the Catliolics 
at home to an almost desperate submission ; and now, 
with the country armed to the teeth, tliey*wcre subsi¬ 
dizing a Protestant rebellion in France, an^ I'astening 
themselves once more upon the French soil. 

The expenses of so aggressive and dangerous a policy 
had been great, yet Ijjizabeth’s talent for economy had 
Saved her froni*^n;p involvements; and whilo^ourtiers, 
wliii^ over her parsii^^ony, the buijjen jjublic ti.ebt* 
bequeathed bj' Mary had received no increase, and was 
even sonfbwhat diminished. The wounds were still 
green which twenty j'cars of religious and social con- 
ffcion had inflicted on the commonwealth ; but here too 
there were visible symptoms of amendment: above all, 

^Oh. VII, 1 
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tlie poisonous gangrene of the currency, the shaiuc 
and scandal of the late reigns, had bt»n completely 
healed. 

No measure in Elizabeth’s reign has received more 
deserved praise than the reformation of the coinage, 
ff ho applause indeed has at times overpassed her merit; 
for some historians have represented it as accompli.shed 
•at the cost of the Crown ; whereas the expense, even to 
the calling in and recoining the base money, was borne 
to the last paniry by .the (country. Elizabeth and her 
advisors deserve the credit only of havingJookod in the 
face, and of having found the means of dealing with, a 
Complicated and most difficult problem. 

When the ministers of Edward the Sixth arrived ati 
last at the conviction that the value of a shilling dc- 
pended^on the amount of pure silver CGiitained in it, and 
that the base money therefore with which the country 
had been flooded must bo called down to its natural 
level, the people it was roughly calculated had lost some¬ 
thing ovci\a million pounds. An accurate computation 
however was impossible, for the issues of the Govern¬ 
ment, largo as they were, had been exceeded by those of 
private coining establishments ii» England and abroad, 
^where thb pure coin left in circulation was melted down 
'^and \lebased. < 

The evil had been rather increased than diminished 
by the first efforts at reformation. The current moncj' 
was called down to an approach to its value in bullion, 
and it was then left in circulation under the impression 
that it would no longer be pernicious ; but the pure 
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shillings of Edward’s last years could not live beside^tho 
bad, and still continued either to leave the country or 
to be Aade away with by the coiners. Tlio good reso¬ 
lutions of further reform witli whicli Mary commenced 
her reign disappeared as her finances hecamo strait¬ 
ened ; the doctrinal virtues superseded tlio morifl; ailU 
relapsing upon her father’s and her brother’s evil pre¬ 
cedents, she poured out a fresh shower of money con* 
tainingbut three ounces of silver with nine of alloj% and 
attempted to ferco it «iccv nny.'S' du ‘the people at its 
noinimil val«o. 

The coining system acquired at once fresh impetus; 
and Elizabeth on coming to the throne found pri(is 
► everywhere in confusion. Amid.st the variety of stand¬ 
ards and the multituc^ of coins recognized by the law, 
tlie common buwnes!? of life was almost at a Rt*nd-stiII. 
(Jf current silver there was such as remained of hichvard’s 
pure shilling*, containing eleven ounces and two penny¬ 
weights of s^vcr in the pound; the •shillings of the 
first year of Mary containing ten ounces; and the 
old shillings of Ilcnrj' the Eighth containing eleven 
ounces. 

Of testers or sixpcaices, the coin in common use, there 
were four sorts: 41x0 tester of eight ounces of silver i» 
the jmund, the tester of six, the o# four*, and the 

"fester of three ; with groats, rose pence, and other small 
coins, of Vhlch the jrurity varied in the same proportion. 
The testers of eight, six, and four ounces had been issued 
^ginally as shillings, and had been called down to six¬ 
pences. These three kinds were all of equal value, ‘ for 
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that which lacked in fineness exceeded in weight,’* and 
they were really worth fourpence halfpenny. The fourth 
kind, the tester of three ounces, was worth only tVopencc 
halfpenny; hut ‘ the worst passed current with the best ’ 
in the payment of the statute wages of the artisan or 
labourer. The working man was robbed without kndiv- 
ing how or why, while the tradesmen and farmers, aware 
«that a sixpence was not a sixpence, defied the feeble 
laws which attempted to regulate the prices of produce, 
charged for tJioir ^eJud^ on, a mndom scale, and secured 
themselves against loss by the breadth of margin which 
they claimed against the consumer. 

^ The earliest extant paper on the subject in the reign 
of Elizabeth is the comjjosition of the Queen herself.^ 
With the rise in prices the landowners generally had 
doubled'their rents, while the rents of‘the Ciown lands 
liad remained unchanged. The ormco of silver in the 
currency of the I’lantagcncts, instead of ubeing coined 
into the five”shillings of later usage, haej been divided 
only into q. quarter of a mark, or three shillings and 
four pence. Elizabeth proposed to return to the earlier 
scale, and retaining the same nominal rent of which she 
found herself in receipt, to allo^y ‘ the tenants of ini- 
,proved rfi^iits to answer their lords after the rate of the 
abatfcment of ^valu^ for every jv^und a mark; ’ while 


' I'iiper on Coinage: endorsed 
in Cecil’s hand, Sir Stanley’s opin¬ 
ion : Domestic MSS,, Etizahth, vol. 
xiii. 

* - ‘ SVherein,’ she said, ‘ the lord 

«Uall not be much hindered, being 


able to perform alntost every way as 
much witj> the mark as he was witli 
the pound.’—(Opinion of her 51 a- 
jesty for reducing tlio state of 
coin, 1559 ): Domestic MSS. Eliza¬ 
beth, 
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all outstanding debts or contracts might bo graduated 
in the i^ame proportion. 

The objections to this project, it is easy to see, would 
have been infinite. It fell through—was heard of no 
n^re. But in their first moments of serious leisure, 
immediately after the Scotch war, in Se2)t.cmbcr 1560, 
the council determined at all hazards to call in the entire 
currency, and supply its place with new coin of a pure 
and uniform standard. Prices of all kinds could then 
adjust themsel\^s without fifrthtir confusion. 

The first necessity was to ascertain the proportions 
of good and bad money whicli was in circulation. A 
public inquiry could not bo ventured for fear of crcatii^ 
a panic, and the following rudely ingenious method 
was suggested as lively to give an approximation to the 
trutli. ‘Some*witty person was to go ^nAng the 
butchers of London, and to them rather than *to any 
other, becau.?e they retailed of their flesh to all manner 
of persons in offcct—so that thereby of*great likelihood 
came to their hamis of all sorts of money of base coin: 
and to go to a good many of them—thirty-six at least 
—and after this manner, because they should not under¬ 
stand the moRjiing fliereof, nor have no su^icion in 
that behalf—requiring all of them to put all the rnonej 
»liiaMhey should receive the next fo^noc^ by itself, and 
likew'isojthat in the afternoon by itself, and they should 
have other money»for the same; promising every one 
of them a quart of wine for their labQurs, because that 
there was a good wager laid whether they received more 
money in the afternoon—whereof nine score pounds 
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bci®g received of the butchers, after the manner afore¬ 
said, being all put together, then all the shillings of 
three ounces fine and under, but not above, should be 
tried and called out—as well counterfeits after the same 
stamp and standard as others; and after the rest of t!^e 
money’might bo perused and compared one with an¬ 
other.’ ‘ 

* Either by this or some other plan, the worst coin in 
circulation was found to be about a fourth of the whole, 
while the entire mass ofibas'e money of aB standards was 
guessed roughly at 1,200,000/. IIow to ‘deal with it 
was the next question. Sir Thomas Stanley offered 
s(//eral schemes to the choice of the Government. 

1. The testers, worse and better together, might be ’ 
called down from sixpence to fourpcijico ; a period might 
be fixed' within which they must bo' brought to the 
Mint, a!nd i^aid for at that price. The i ,200,000/. would 
be bought in for 800,000/. ; the bullion \^hich it con¬ 
tained, being rehoined and reissued at eleven ounces 
fine, would' be worth 837,500/.; apd the balance of 
3 7,500/. in favour of the Government, together with the 
value of the alloy, would more than cover the expenses 
of the process. If the Queen wi/ned to,make a better 
Aing of it, the worst money might be sent to Ireland, 
as the general tlirt heap for the dutcasting of England's, 
vileness. 

2. The bad coin might be called tn simply and paid 


* ‘ A manner to make a proof how many sorts of standards are current 
commonly within this realm: ’ Lamdowne MSS. 4 . 
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for at tlie Mint according to its bullion value, a perccjt- 
ase bein<? allowed for the refinino;. 

O c? 

3. If the Queen would run the risk she might re¬ 
lieve her subjects more completely by giving the full 
va^ue of fourpenco halfpenny for the sixpence, three 
halfpence for the half groat, and so on througfi th? 
whole coinage, allowing three-quarters of the nominal 
value, and taking her chance—still with the help of 
Ireland—of escaping unharmedd 

Swiftness ofSiction, rdsolittiofa, and a silflicicnt nmn- 
bcr of men of probity to receive and pay for the moneys 
all over the country, were the great requisites^ The 
people were expected to submit to the further loss witlt- 
but complaint if they could purchase with it a certain 
return to security ^ ai>.d order. Neitlier of Stanley’s 
alternatives were accepted literally. The syindard for 
Ireland had always been something under that of Eng¬ 
land. But tfte Queen would not consent to inllictmoro 
suffering on that country than she cotlld conveniently 
help. The Irish c^iin should shai’o in the eommon re¬ 
storation, and be brought back to if s normal proportions. 

On 27th of September the evils of an uneven and 
vitiated currdJitjy werS explained by proclamation. The 
people were told'that the Queen would bear the cost of 
jBtafiuing and recoining fhe public moneys If tUe^ on their 
side would ^ar cheerfully their share of the loss; and 
they were invited to bring in and pay over to persons 

^ ' Mr Stanley's opinion i Xtomcstic 3£SS.f Elizabeth^ vol. liii. EolU 
Iloiae, 

* Bacon to Cecil, October 14 , 1560 : MS. Ibid. voL liv. 
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apj)ointcd to receive it in every market town tlve impure 
silver in their hands. For the three hotter .sorts of 

I 

tester the Crown would pay the full value of fourpciico 
halfpenny, and for the half groats and pence in propor¬ 
tion. For the fourth and most tlehased kind, wlijeh 
fiahs easily di.stinguishahle, it vvould pay twopence 
farthing. 

To stimulate the collection a hount}^ of threepence 
was jrromisod on every pound’s worth of silver brouglit 
in. lt('fmcrs''wcro seirS for from Gcrrfiany; the Mi)it 
at the Tower was set to work under Stanley and Sir 
Tliomaa Fleetwood ; and in nine month.s tlic impure 
sCream was waslicd clean, and a .silver coinage of the 
pi'C.sent .standard was circulating once more throughout” 
the realm. i. 

I'lither g largo fraction of the base money was not 
brought in, or the estimate of the quantity in cirerdation 
had been exaggerated. The entii’o weight'collcctc'd was 
631,950 Ib.s.; 658,000/. (in money) was paid for it by 
the reccivefs of the IMint, and it yielded when jiiclted 
down 244,416 Ib.s. of silver, worth in the new coinage of 
chwen ounces fine 733,248/. 80 far therefore there was 

a balance in favour of the Crowibof Poei'dd/. ; hut the 
cost of collection, the premiums, and other collateral 
losses rcchuHxFthc"margln 104^,776/. 9^.31/. Thirty,-,_ 
five thousand six hundred and eighty-six pound.?, fifteen 
shillings and sixpence (35,686/. I5.s« 6(/.) was paid for 
the refining and re-minting ; and when the whole trans¬ 
action was completed Elizabeth was left with a balance 
in her fai our of fourteen thousand and seventy-nine 
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pounds, thirteen shillings, and ninepence (14,071^/. 
13.?. 9 ^.)*' 

Tlius was this great matter ended, not as it has been 
represented means of two hundred thousand crowns 
rahed bv Gresham in rianders. The two hundred 
llrousand erowns indisputably rverc raised tliore, but i(. 
was to bu3^ saltpetre, and corselets, and harquebusses; 
and tlic reform of the coin cost nothing be^'ond (lie 
thought expended on it. 

But the coufitiy Avas sich fct^ftthcr disonlors less eas}- 
to lieal. The silent change in the relations of rich and 
poor, the eviction of small tenants, the erection of a 
new race of men oit tlie ruins of the abbo3"s, Avhose eye It 
were more on earth than licaven, the uniA'crsal restless¬ 
ness of mind, and tl^^o «prooting of old thought on all 
subjects divine or human, had confused the ancient 
social constitution of the English nation. Customs and 
opinions had Vanished, and laws based upon them had 
become usclcstt or mischievous. The under-roll of the 
peasant insurrection was still perceptible iii the wt'ak- 
ncss of the Government and the anarchy of the count ly 
population. 

The pett3^copyhoKlers dispossessed of they’ tenures 
had contracted vagrant habits ; the roads were patrollisl,’ 
•by highwa3'mcn tvlio took purses in*brot?d (kiylight hi 
the streets London itself; and against these 83'mp- 

^ * Charges of refilling the hasc money thereof made ; with a note of 
ijioney received into the Mint since the provisions and oilier charges iri- 
Miehaelnias 1560 until Michaclmtis cident to the same, the waste <»f 
1561, and of the charges of the nn Itingand hlemishingbeingborne.’ 
workmaii.^hip on coining to fine —jMUfsdowne MSS. 4. 
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togis was contending the reactionary old English spirit 
which had gathered strength under Mary, the single 
good result of her reign. Grass lands were again brown¬ 
ing under tillage, farm-houses were re-built, and the 
small yeomen fostered into life again ; but a vague in¬ 
fest jfrevailed everywhere. Elizabeth’s prospects dur¬ 
ing her first years were so precarious tliat no one felt 
'confident for the future; and the energy of the country 
hung distracted, with no clear perception what to do or 
in what direiftion to turn>,‘.« 

The problem for statesmen was to dfscern among 
the now tendenoies of the nation how much was sound 
ittid healthy, how much must be taken up into the con¬ 
stitution of the State before the disturbed elements sot-' 
tied into fonn again. 

A rftvo^ution had passed over England of which the 
roligio*us change was only a single feature. New avenues 
of thought were opening on all sides with^chc growth of 
knowledge; and as the discoveries of Columbus and 
Copemicusimade their way into men’^ minds, they found 
themselves, not in any metaphor, but in plain and literal 
prose, in a new heaven and a new earth. How to 
send the fresh blood permeating kealthi^ through the 
veins, how to prevent it from wasting 'itself in anarchy 
and revdluiio^-—tliese were the*large questions whi ch ^ 
Elizabeth's ministers had to solve. 

In this as in all else Cecil was the 
Everywhere among the State papers of these years 
Cecil’s pen is ever visible, Cecil’s mind predominanS^ 
In the records of the daily meetings of the council 


presiding spirit. 
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Cecil’s is the single name which, is never missed. In tli# 
Queen’s cabinet or in his own, sketching Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, drawing instructions for ambassadors, or weighing 
on paper the opposing arguments at every crisis of poli- 
tica^action; corresponding with archbishops on liturgic.s 
and articles, with secret agents in every corner of Jhiropo 
or with foreign ministers in every court, Cecil is to bo 
found ever restlessly busy; and sheets of paper densely 
covered with brief memoranda remain among liis manu¬ 
scripts to show tllh vastness of hlu’daily labour and ihc 
surface over which he extended his control. From tlio 
great duel with Home to the teiTuces and orange groves 
at liurghlcy nothing was too large for his intellect te> 
grasp, nothing too small for his attention to condescend 
to consider. 

In July 1561’, under Cecil’s direction, lotj»r ,4 went 
round the southern and western counties desiring the 
magistrates tef’send in reports on the working of tlie 
laws which affcjted the daily life of the Ipcoplo, on the 
wages statutes, the acts of apparel, the poor"'laws, the 
tillage and pasture laws, the act for ‘ the maintenance 
of archery,’ and generally on the condition of the popu¬ 
lation. A ce^iain Mr 'Tyldsley was commissioned pri¬ 
vately to follow the circulars and observe how far tho 
jjiiigistrates either reported the truth or were doing their 
duty; and though the reports are lost Tyldsley’s letters 
remain, with his opinion on tho character of the Eng¬ 
lish gentry. 

If that opinion was correct the change of creed had 
not improved them. The people were no longer trained 
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ii^ the use of arms because tbe gentlemen refused to 
set tbe example. ‘ For tillage it were plain ^sacrilege 
to interfere with it, tbe offenders being all gentlemen 
of tbe richer sort; ’ while ‘ the alehouses ’—‘ the very 
stock and stay of false thieves and vagabonds,’ were 
•supported by them for the worst of motives. The peers 
had the privilege of importing wine free of duty for the 
consumption of their households. By their patents 
they were able to extend the right to others under shel¬ 
ter of their *name faiid'.it-he'tavern-lcvxjpers ‘were ihy 
lord’s servants, or my master’s servants ; ‘^yoa, and had 
such kind of licenses, and license out of license to them 


(■,nd their deputies and assignees, that it was some dan¬ 
ger to meddle with them.’ * The very threat of inter¬ 
ference cither with that or any other misdemeanour in 
high places caused Cecil to be generally detested.^ Go 


^ The intention of tiio exemption 
had been the encouragement of 
‘ hospitality ’ in tt« great country 
houses. Times were changing, and 
the old-fashioned ‘ open house ’ was 
no longer the rule. Without abol¬ 
ishing the privilege the council re¬ 
stricted tho quantity which each 
noblemiin was allowed to import. 
Dukes and archbishops were allowed 
ten pipes pnnuallv; marquises nine 
pipes ; earls, viscohiits, 'barons, and 
bishops, six, seven, and eight— Bo- 
mestio MSS., Elizabeth, vol. xx. 

t ‘ This bo you most sure of, that 
as much evil as can bo invented by 
the devilish wit of them that be 
nought is spoken against you. 

‘ It is not yet four days past 
since one of ray men said tuito me, 


‘ Sir, would to God ye would not 
meddle so much fi's ye do, nor be so 
earnest ;' for, qaid he, ‘ if ye heard 
so much as I do hear, ye would 
marvel. <For even they that do 
speak you most fairest to your face 
do name you behind your back to bo 
an extreme and rauel man, with a 
great heal mora(<wian shall need to 
rehearse; asid they say,’ said he, 

‘ that all these doings is long of Mr 
Secretary Cecil. I do know,’ uid 
he, ‘ all this to be truth, for I do 
hear it amongst tneir tervants, and 
belike tlfty have heard it of their 
masters at one time or another. 
And further,’ said he, ‘ when I vftis 
last in London, there was a business 
in hand as touching what wages 
watermen should take going from 
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where he would, Tyldsloy said, ‘ he could iiiid no man 
earnestly bent* to put laws in execution ; ’ ‘ every man 
let slip dhd pass forth : ’ so that ‘ for his part ho did look 
for nothing less than the subversion of the realm, to 
which end all things were working.’ 

^Equally unsatisfactory were the reports of the state of > 
religion. The constitution of the Church offended the 
Puritans; the Catholics were as yet unreconciled to tlio 
forms which had been maintained to conciliate them; 
and to the seomyig cordiality iwith'Avlueli ..the Liturgy 
was at first Deceived, a dead inertia soon succeeded in 
which nothing lived but self-interest. The bishops and 
the higher clergy were the first to set an example of evil 
The friends of the Church of lingland must acknowledge 
with sorrow that within two years of its establishment 
the prelates were alienating the estates in which they 
possessed but a life interest—granting long leases and 
taking fines fw their own advantage. The council had 
to inflict upon them the disgrace of a robeke for neg¬ 
lecting the duties of common probity 

The marriage of the clergy was a point on which the 
people were peculiarly sensitive.^ A mistress might, be 


one ptnee to anofc ir, whicli' thing 
was niucli cried out upou ; and they 
say that it r Cecil was all the doer of 
that matter too. Surely,’ Bai<f he, 
‘ he is not beloved; and therefore 
for God’s sake, sir, be you ware. 1 
have not spoken any of t'nis to the 
intent that I would h.avc you cither 
leave off or to slack any part of 
all your godly doings, but rather if 
1 could to sharp you further against 


the devil and all his wicked instru¬ 
ments.’ ’—MrTyldsley’s Report, Sep¬ 
tember 3, 1561 ijilooKaj/ic IlSS.,- 
EHzaheth, vOl. xii. 

* Articles for the Bishops’ obli¬ 
gations, 1560: Domestic MSS. Eii- 
zabeth. 

* The frequent suniames of Clark, 
Parsons, Deacon, Archdeacon, Dean, 
Prior, Abbot, Bishop, Fieri', and 
Monk, are memorials of the con- 
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winked at; lawful marriage was intolerable, and esjie- 
cially intolerable for members of cathedrals and colle¬ 
giate bodies who occupied the houses and retained the 
form of the religious orders. While therefore canons 
and prebends were entitled to take wives if they could not 
do without them, they would have done better had they 
taken chary advantage of their liberty. To the Anglo- 
Catholic as well as the Romanist a married priest was a 
scandal, and a married cathedral dignitary an abomin¬ 
ation. 

‘ For the avoiding of such offences as were daily con¬ 
ceived bj^ the presence of families of wives and children 
j.vithin colleges, contrary to the ancient and comely 
order of tlie same,’ Elizabeth, in 1560, forbade deans 
and canons to have their wives residing with them 
within the cathedral closes under pain of forfeiting 
‘ their promotions.’ Cathedrals and colleges, she said, 
had been founded ‘to keep societies o^ learned men 
professing t,tu^dy and prayer;’ and the ^ooms intended 
for students were not to be sacrificed to women and 
children.‘ 

The Church dignitaries treated the Queen’s injunc¬ 
tion as the country gentlemen, treate^the statutes. 
Doans and canons, by the rules of their foundations, were 
" directed to dine and keep hospitality in their common 
hall. Those among them who had married broke up 


cubinago which was generally prac¬ 
tised in England by the clergy so 
long as they were forbidden to 
marry. 


' Proclamation by the Queen for 
the eviction of wives out of colleges 
(In Cecil’s hand) ; Domestic MSH.^ 
Elisabeth, vol. lix. 
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into their separate houses, where, in spite of Elizabeth, 
they maintaiired their families. The unmarried ‘ tabled 
abroad at the ale-houses.’ The slnglng-mon of the choirs 
became the prebends’ private servants, ‘having (lie 
Church stipend for their wages.’ The cathedral plate 
ad&'mcd the prebcndal side-boards and dinner-tables.' 
The organ-i^ipcs were melted into di.shcs for their 
kitchens; the organ-frames were carved into bedsteads,^ 
where the wives reposed beside their reverend lords; 
while the copes.,and vestmcntq^'efe coveted for tlieir 
gilded embroidery, and were slit into gowns and bodices. 
Having children to provide for, and only a life-interest 
in their revenues, the chapters like the bisliops cid 
down their woods, and worked their fines, tlieir leases, 
their escheats and wardships, for the benefit of their own 
generation. Slmring their annual plunder, they ate 
and drank and enjoyed themselves while their oppor¬ 
tunity remained; for the times were dangerous, ‘ and 
none could tell, what should bo after them.’-' 

‘ They decked their wives so finely for the stutT and 
fashion of their garments as none were so fine and trim.’ 
By her dress and ‘ her gait ’ in the street ‘ the priest’s 
wife was knoivn from.* hundred other women; ’ wliilo 
in the congregations and in the cathedrals they were, 
distinguished ‘by placing themselves,abo?e all »ther the' 
most ancient and honourable in their cities;’ ‘being the 
Church—^as the priests’ wives termed it—their own 
Church; and the said wives did call and take all things 
l^longing to their church and corporation as their own; ’ 
as ‘their houses,’ ‘their gates,’ ‘their porters,’ ‘their 
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justifying Cranmor’s opinion of such bodies—that ‘they 
were good vianders, and good for nothing else ’—and a 
clergy among whom the only men who had any fear of 
God were the unmanageable and dangerous Puritans, 
the Church of England was doing little to make the 
Q,uee!n or the country enamoured of it. Torn up a 9 ' it 
had been by the very roots and but lately replanted, its 
hanging boughs and drooping foliage showed that as yet 
it had taken no root in the soil, and there seemed too 
strong a likelihood tha^. notwithstanding its ingenious 
framework and comprehensive formulas, it would wither 
utterly away. 

• ‘ Our religion is so abused,’ wrote Lord Sussex to 

Cecil in 1562, ‘that the Papists rejoice; the neuters do 
not misliko change, and the few zealous professors lament 
the lack of purity. The people without discipline, utterly 
devoid of religion, come to divine service as to a May- 
game ; the ministers for disability and g-reediness bo 
had in contfem.pt; and the wise fear m'jre the impiety 
of the licentious professors than the superstition of tlie 
erroneous Papists. God hold his hand over us, that our 
lack of religious hearts do not breed in the moan time 
his wrath and revenge upon us.’ j/ 

, Covetousness and impiety moreover were not the 
‘only dangers* Tjie submission of the clergy to the 
changes was no proof of their cordial acceptance of them. 
The majority were interested only^ in their "benefices, 
which they retained and neglected. A great many eon- 


‘ Sussex to Cecil, July 22, 1562; from Chester: Irish MSS. Rolls Hotise. 
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tinued Catholics in disguise: they remained at their 
post scarcely Concealing, if concealing at all, their true 
creed, aftd were supported in ojscn contumacy by the 
neighbouring noblemen and gentlemen. 

In a general visitation in July 1561 the clergy were 
required to take the oath of allegiance. The Bishop oJ 
Carlisle reported that thirteen or fourteen of his rectors 
and vicars refused to appear, while in many churches in* 
his diocese mass continued to bo said under the coun¬ 
tenance and o;Qen protection Ilord T>a»res : and iho 
clergy of tho»diocesc generally he described as wieked 
‘ imps of Antichrist; ’ ‘ ignorant, stubborn, and past 
measure false and subtle.’ Fear only, ho said, would 
make them obedient, and Lord Cumberland and Lor(\’ 
Bacres would not allow him to meddle with them.? 

The Border »f Wales was as critical as the Border 
of Scotland. In August of the same year ‘ the Popish 
justices ’ of Hereford commanded the observance of St 
Ijawrcnce’s day as a holyday. On the sv^ no butcher 
in the towm ventured to sell meat; on th# day itsilf 
‘ no gospeller ’ durst work in his occupation or open his 
shop. A i^arty of recusant priests from Devonshire were 
received in si,\te by tl\^ magistrates, carried thrfmgh tho 
streets in procession, and so ‘ feasted and magnified as, 
Christ himself could nest have been piortf reverentially* 
entertained.’ * . 

In Se^ternber, Bishop Jewel going to Oxford reported 
the fellows of the college so mah’gnant that ‘ if he had 


' The Bishop of Carlisle to Cecil: Domentie voK xviii. 

* The Bishop of Hereford to Cecil: Jjoinealic J/6’6'., vol. xix. 
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proceeded peremptorily as he might/ he would not have 
led two in any one of them ; and here it was not a peer 
or a magistrate that Jewel feared, but one higher than 
both, for the Colleges appealed to the Queen against 
him; and Jewel could but entreat Cecil with many 
anxious misgivings to stand by him. lie could but pro¬ 
test humbly that he was only acting for God’s glory.* 

' The Bishop of ’Winchester found his people ' obsti¬ 
nately grovelled in superstition and Popery, lacking not 
priests to incultfatc the^;',.ne daily in tb.yir heads; ’ and 
himself so unable to provide ministers to teach them, 
that he petitioned for permission to unite his parishes 
and throw two or three into one.^ 

The Bishoj) of Durham called a clergyman before 
him to take the oath. The clergyman said out before a 
crowd, ‘who much rejoiced at his doings,’ ‘that neither 
temporal man nor woman could have power in spiritual 
matters but only the Pope of Rome;and the lay 
authorities would not allow the Bishop to,punish a man 
w'ho had but expressed their owm feelings; more than 
one member of the Council of York had refused the oath 
and yet had remained in office ; the rest took courage 
when they saw those that refuscck their qjiegiance ‘ not 
only unpunished but had in authority»and estimation ; ’ 
and distracted^/wi,th the poisonfiul and malicious minds 
about him,’ the Bishop said that ‘where he had but little 
wit at his coming he had now almost none left him, and 
wished himself a sizar at St John’s again.’ ^ 

' Jewel to Cecil: Domestic MSS., vol. lix. 

’ J/ 5 . Ibid., vol. ixi. i MS. Ibid., vol. xii. 
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Finally, iy 1562, the Bisliop of Carlislo onco m»ro 
complayicd that between Lord Dacrcs and Ibo Earls of 
Cumberland and "Westmoreland, ‘God’s glorious gospel 
could not take place in the counties under tboir rule.’ 
no few Protestants ‘ durst not bo known for fear of a 
shrewd turnand the lords and magistrates lookeS. 
through their fingers—while the law was openly defied. 
The country was full of ‘ wishings and wagers for the 
alteration of religion ; ’ ‘ rumours and talcs of the 

Spaniards and*Frcnchmen ttf tfome in for the reform¬ 
ation of the same : ’ while tlio articles of the secret 
league between the Guises and Spain for the extirpation 
of heresy circulated in manuscript in the houses of tl|o 
northern gentlemen.' 

The Queen’s owji^<*Dnduct had been so uncertain, she 
had persisted so*long in her determination t* invito the 
(i,uecn of Scots into England, with a view of ackuow- 
lcd"in2 her ilk some form or other as her successor, sho 
had given so ftiarked an evidence of her retrogressive 
tendencies in appointing these very Earls of^Vestmore- 
land and Cumberland to receive Jlary Stuart on tlio 
Border, th^t no one ventured to support a spiritual 
authority which in a* year or two might vapisli like a 
mist. And it was not till Elizabeth had been driven aj 
last into the French 4 >iarrel, had givefl up the inter¬ 
view, an^ h^id sent her troops to Havre to co-operate 
with the Huguenots, that the reforming party recovered 
heart again ; and the Romanists discovered that unless 


* Dotnetiic MSS», Tol. xxi. 
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they were prepared for immediate rebellmn they must 
move more cautiously. 

,562. The first effect of their disappointment was 
August, curious one. On the 7th of August de Qua¬ 
dra wrote to the Spanish minister at Rome hogging h^ 
to ask the Pope in the name of the English Catholics 
whether they might bo present without sin at ‘ the com¬ 
mon prayers.’ ‘ The case,’ de Qtiadra said, ‘ was a' new 
and not an easj- on§, for the Prayer-book contained 
neither impiety nor falS’e-iloctrinc. Thc'prayers them¬ 
selves were those of the Catholic Church, altered only so 
far as to omit the merits and the intercession of the 
sfaints; so that, except for the concealment, and the in- 
‘jury which might arise from the example, there would 
be nothing in the compliance itself-positively unlawful. 
The commw.nion could be evaded: on tliat point they 
did not ask for a dispensation. They desired simply to 
be informed whether they might attend*’the ordinary 
services.’ The Bisliop’s own opinion 'was that no 
general rule could be laid down. The compulsion to 
W'hich the Catholics wmro exposed varied at different 
times and places ; the harm which might a^so to others 
varied; nor had all been equally zealous in attempting 
tjp prevent the law from passing or in afterwards ob¬ 
structing the excc?ution of it. * While therefore he 
had not extenuated the fault of those who had given 
way to the persecution, he had in some cases given them 
a liope that they had not sinned mortally. At the same, 
time he had been cautious of weakening the resolution 
of those who had been hitherto constant. If the Pope 
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had more decided instructions to give, he said he wojild 
gladly receive them. There was another class of cases 
also which there was a difficulty in dealing with. Many 
of the English who had fallen into heresy had repented 
and desired to be absolved. But the priests, who could 
receive them back, were scanty and scattered; anJ thert) 
was extreme danger in resorting to them. In some in¬ 
stances they had been arrested, and under threat of tor* 
ture had revealed their penitents’ names. The Bishop 
said he had e*plained to tha Catholics generally tliat 
allowance was made for violence, but they wished for a 
general indulgence in place of detailed and special ab¬ 
solution ; and although ho said tliat ho did not hiisis^f 
consider that this would meet the difficulty, ho flioughty 1 
it right to mention ^h*ir request.* 

The question of attendance on the Enfl^ish service 
was referred to the Inqui.sition, where the dry trfith was 
expressed m'^yc formally and hardly than de Quadra’s 
leniency wouii have preferred. 

‘Given a conynonwealth in which Catholics were 
forbidden under pain of deatli to exercise their religion ; 
where the few required the subject to attend conventi¬ 
cles ; where the Psahns were sung and the lessons taken 
from the Bible 'were read in the vulgar tongue, ami 
where sermons were 5>reached in defeice pf heretical 
opinion^, npght Catholics comply with that law without 
peril of damnation to their souls?’ 

Jesuitism was as yet but half developed. The In- 


’ De Quadra to Vargas, August 7 -.^MS. Simancat. 
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quisition answered immediately with a distinct negative. 

Although the Catholics were not required to com¬ 
municate with heretics, yet by their presence at their 
services they would assume and affect to believe with 
them. Their object in wishing to he present could only 
be to‘ pass for heretics, to escape the penalties of dis¬ 
obedience ; and God had said, ‘ Whosoever is ashamed 
•of me and of my words, of him will I be ashamed.’ 
Catholics, and especially Catholics of rank, could not 
appear in Prctestant assemblies without<;ausing scandal 
to the weaker brethren. ' 

In giving this answer Pope Pius desired to force the 
Catholics to declare themselves, and precipitate the col- 
'iision which Philip’s timidity had prevented. 

On the other point he was lenient. He em¬ 
powered de Quadra, as a person not amenable to the 
English Government, to accept himself the abjuration of 
heretics willing to forsake their errors, ai^d to empower 
others at his discretion to do the same whenever and 
wherever hs might think good.' ^ 

Before the order of Pius had reached England, the 
impatience of the Catholics had run over in jhe abortive 
conspiracy of the Poles. In itself most trivial, it served 
gs a convenient instrument in the hands of Cecil to ir- 
fitate the PrO(.esta,uts. The enterprise in France ap¬ 
pealed to the loyalty of the people, who flattered them¬ 
selves with hopes of Calais, and tlm elections for the 
Parliament, which was to meet at the spring of the new 


I Pius lY. to de Quadra: MS.. Sintancas. 
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year, were carried on \mder tlie stimulus of the exoi^- 
ment. The result was the return of a House of Com- 
mons violently Puritan ; and those ,who were most 
anxious to prevent the recognition of the Queen of Scots 
foimd themselves opportunely strengthened by the pre¬ 
mature eagerness with which herclaims had been pressed. 

Maitland’s intended mission to London had been 
postponed till the meeting; hut meanwhile Sir William 
Cecil had ominously allowed all correspondence between 
them to cease ;l*nnd Randolph; on the 5tlf of 1563. 
January, wrofe from Edinburgh of the general 
fear and uneasiness that ‘ things would be wrought in 
the approaching Parliament which would give littl^ 
pleasure in Scotland.’^ Diplomacy however still con¬ 
tinued its efforts. ^Jfctwithstanding the rupture ‘with 
the Guises, the Admission of Mary Stuart’s .right was 
still played off before Elizabeth as a condition pn which 
France mightkbe pacified and Calais restored : and 
there was always a fear that Elizabeth mf^t turn back 
upon her steps and^isten. To end the crisis, Sir Thomas 
Smith advised her to throw six thousand men, some 
moonlight night, on the Calais sands. The garrison had 
been withdrawn after •the battle of Dreux to reinforce 
the Catholic army* and not two hundred men were Icft^ 
to defend the still inconJplete fortificaition*.^ Rut Eliza- 

* Maitlaiid t(v Cecil, January 3: Pale. Before the expulsion of the 

Scotch MSS. Holla Home. . English it was almost a desert. Sir 

2 Randolph to Cecil: MS. Ibid. Thomas Smith held out as an in- 

* Sir T. Smith to Elizabeth, ducement for its recovery, that it had 
January 2: Fobbes, vol. ii. The become ‘ the plentifullest country in 
beneficial efi’ects of the French con- all France.’ 

quest had already been felt in the 
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b^th was as incapable as Philip of a sudden movement, 
and she had no desire to exchange her quarrel with the 
Guises—^which after all might be peaceably composed— 
for a declared war with a united France. She knew 
that she had not deserved the confidence of the Hugue- 
'iiots, and she had already reason to fear that they might 
turn against her. 

The day after the battle of Dreux, Throgmorton, un¬ 
able to rejoin the Admiral, was brought in as a prisoner 
into the Catliolic .camfK-*.^ The Duke o^^Quise sent for 
him, and after a long and conciliatory conversation on 
the state of France, sjwke deprecatingly of the injustice 
yi Elizabeth’s suspicions of himself and his fiimily, and 
indicated with some distinctness that if she would with¬ 
draw* from Havre Calais should be, given up to her.^ 

Elizah'^th, catching at an intimation' which fell in 
with "^her private wishes, replied with a promise ‘ that 
nothing should be done in Parliament to 4 he displeasure 
of the QueeS* of Scots.’ Mary Stuart” had recovered 
credit by her expedition to the north; and her confidence 
in Elizabeth’s weakness again revived: not indeed that 
Elizabeth was really either weak or blind, but in consti¬ 
tutional ^irresolution she was fof ever casting her eye 
over her shoulder, with the singular and happy effect of 

—(c-J- 

* ‘ If thtfy cannot accord among loay MSS. 
themselves, then I perceive they ‘ These men have two strings to 
mind to treat with you favourably, their bow — to accord with the 
and I believe to satisfy your Majesty Prince 4 iid to accord with her Ma- 
about Calais, provided that from jesty also; but not with both at o^ce 
henceforth you do no more aid the to both’s satisfactions.’ — Throg- 
Prince and the rebels.’—Throgmoi- morton to Cecil, January3: Fobdes, 
ton to Elizabeth, January 3: Con- vol. ii. 
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keeping the Catholics perpetually deluded with false ea- 
pectationg, and of amusing them with hopes of a change 
which never came. 

Her resolution about the Scottish succession promised 
a stj)rmy and uneasy session ; and Cecil before its com¬ 
mencement, still uncertain how fur he could depend upon 
her, made another effort to rid the Court of de Quadra, 
The Spanish ambassador was suspected without reason 
of having encouraged the Poles. He was known to have 
urged Philip t(f^iolence, and to he the secret support 
and stay of the disaffected in England and Ireland. 
Confident in the expected insurrection of the Low Coun¬ 
tries, Cecil was not unwilling to risk an open rupture*^ 
Avith Spain, AA'hich would force Elizabeth once for all on 
the Protestant side. 

A fcAV days before Parliament was to mect,*in Italian 
Calvinist, in the train of the Vidame of Chartres, was 
passing Durhai^ Place when a stranger, who was loung¬ 
ing at the gate, drcAV a pistol and fired at lum. The ball 
passed through the Italian’s cap and wounded an Eng¬ 
lishman behind him. The assassin darted into the house 
with a crowd'at his heels ; and the Bishop, knotring no¬ 
thing of him, hut ^knowing the Italian to be % heretic, 
hade his servants open the water gate. ^ The fugitive \ 
sprung down the steps, leapt into a bhat, ftnd was gone. 
Being tauten afterwards at Gravesend, he confessed 
under torture that he had been bribed to commit the 
Hoarder by the Provost of Paris. De Quadra, who had 
made himself an accomplice after the fact, was required 
to surrender the keys of his house; and his steward re- 
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fusing to comply, tlie mayor sent ■woi-kmcn wlio changed 
the locks. 

De Quadra went to the palace to complain ; but the 
Queen, without permitting herself to be seen, referred 
him to the council; and Cecil at last told him tha^ he 
*coul<i not be allowed to remain at Durham Place. All 
the Papists in London attended mass there; every mal¬ 
content, every traitor and enemy of the Government, 
came there at night to consult him. The disturbance 
Avhich had broken out 'M Ireland was dtte to the advice 
given by de Quadra when O’lSieil was in London; and 
but for the care which the Queen had taken of him he 
Srould probably have long before been murdered by the 
mob.* 

De Quadra was not a man tc be discomposed by high 
words. He replied that whatever he had done he had 
done by his master’s orders; and complaints against 
himself were complaints against the Kiirg of Spain. If 
he had seemea to act in an unfriendly manner, the times 
were to blame; if he did not profsss the English re¬ 
ligion, he professed the religion of Christendom ; and 
those noble and honourable men who cam<# to his house 
to mass ^ame where they had alright to come and did 
not deserve Cecil’s imputations 

Hot wordi passed to and Tro. Cecil charged the 
Bishop with maintaining traitors and rebels, pe Quadra 

* De Quadra to Philip, January dwelling*only in fuller detail on the 
10: MS. Simaneas. The account midnight conferences of conspirators 
of the matter sent by the English and traitors held at Durham Place; 
council to Sir Thomas Chaloner, Spanish MSS., Janniry 7: Rolls 
agrees closely with that of de Quadra, Mouse. 
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said, it was not lie or liis master who were most guilty 
of using religion as a stalking-horse to disturb their 
neighboiPrs’ peace. 

Cecil said the Bishop had encouraged Pole and For- 
tcscue. The Bishop answered truly enough that he had 
had nothing to do with them or their follies. 

‘ The meaning of it all,’ de Quadra wrote to Philip, 

‘ is this: they wish to dishearten the Catholics whom, 
the Parliament will bring together from all parts of the 
realm. I am imt to remain in thi^ house because it has 
secret doors and entrances which we may use for mis¬ 
chief. They are afraid, and they have cause to be afraid. 
The heretics are furious at seeing me maintain the Ca¬ 
tholics here with some kind of authority, and they caniv 
not endure it; but a few days ago the Lord Keeper said 
that neither the Cro\^n nor religion were safe so long as 
I was in the realm. It is true enough, as fcecil* says, 
that I may any day be torn in pieces by the populace. 
Ever since thifjwar in France, and the d-smonstrations 
in Paris against the heretics, the Protestant, preachers 
have clamoured from the pulpit for the execution of 
‘ Papists.’ !pven Cecil himself is bent on cruelty ; and 
did they but dare the;tj would not leave a Catholic alive 
in the land. 

‘But the faithful ars too large a^nuiaber, and if it* 
comes to that they will sell their lives dear. London 
indeed is* bad enough: it is the worst place in the 
realm : and it is likely—do not say it in any fear, but 
Aly because it is a thing which your Majesty should 
know—that if they force me to reside within the walls 
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of tlic city something may happen to me. The council 
themselves tell me that if I am detected in any con¬ 
spiracy mj'- privilege as ambassador shall not save me. 
They wish to goad me on to violence that they may 
have matter to lay before the Queen against me.’ * 

]J 5 elieving or pretending to believe that de Quadra, 
notwithstanding his denial, was really implicated in the 
^ affair of the Poles, Cecil overshot his mark. Chaloner 
was instructed to demand the Bishop’s recall; and 
jneanwhile ^le'^was allowed still to i-eside in Durham 
Place, but with restrictions upon his, liberty. The 
water gate was closed, sentinels were posted at the 
lodge, the house was watched day and night, and every 
person who went in or out was examined and registered.^ 
While tills fracas was at its heat, on the i2th of 
January Parliament opened, aiuf -.vith it the first Convo¬ 
cation of the English Church. The sermon at St Paul’s 
was preached by Day, the Provost of Eton; that at 
Westminster ^by Dr Nowell. The subj ct of both was 
the same .’^the propriety of ‘ killing the caged wolves ’— 
that is to say, the Catholic bishops In the Totver—with 
the least possible delay.* 

The session then began. The Lord l^eeper in the 


* De Quadra to Philip, January 
I lO: MS. Simanca^ , 

* De Quddra tb PhSip, January 
27: MS. Ibid. 

® ‘ El Martes se abrid el Parla- 
mento, y lo que se predied tanto en 
AVestminster cn presencia de la 
Eeyna come en San Pablo en el 
siiiodo ecclcsiastico fue principal- 


mente persnadir que se matasen I03 
lobqp encerrados; entendiendo por 
los obispos presos.’ —De Quadra to 

-, January 14: MS. Ibid. It 

is mournful to remember that No¬ 
well was the author of the English 
Church Catechism in its prese^'t 
form. See note at the end of this 
chapter. 
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usual speech from the throne dwelt on the internal dis¬ 
orders of the country, the irreligion of the laity, t?ie 
disorder tod idleness of the clergy. He touched briefly 
on the events of the three last years; and in speaking 
by name of the House of Guise, he said that if they had 
nof been encountered in Scotland they must have.beeui 
fought with under the walls of York. 

Then passing to France, he said that the Queen by 
the same cause had been compelled to a second similar 
interference there. lie alluded pointedly,to a disloyal 
faction in En^nd, by whom the foreign enemies were 
encouraged. He spoke shortly of the late devilish con¬ 
spiracy, and then concluded with saying that reluctant 
as they knew the Queen to be to ask her subjects fo?' 
money, they would be called upon to meet the expenses 
which she had iwurficf in the service of the Common¬ 
wealth. 

Sir Thomas Williams, the Speaker of the Lower 
House, followed next in the very noblest spirit of Eng¬ 
lish Puritanism. With quaint allegoric an/i classical 
allusions interlaced**with illustrations from the Bible, he 
conveyed to^the Queen the gratitude of the people for 
a restored religion an^d her own moderate and gentle 
Government. He described the country hoVever as, 
still sufiering from ignprance, error, covetousness, and' 
a thousand meaner vices. Schools were in decay, 
universities deserted, benefices unsupplied. As he 
passed through the streets, he heard almost as many 
dllths as words. Then turning to the Queen herself he 
went on thus— 
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‘ AYo now assembled, as diligent in our calling, have 
tliouglit good to move your Majesty to build a fort for 
the surety of tbc realm, to the repulsing of you'r enemies 
abroad: which must be set upon firm ground and stead¬ 
fast, having two gates—one commonly ojicn, the other 
. as a postern, with two watchmen at either of them—one 
governor, one lieutenant, and no good thing there want- 
ring ; the same to be named the Fear of God, the 
governor thereof to be God, your IMajcsly the lieuten¬ 
ant, the stores*^ the hearts o£ your faitliful people, the 
two watchmen at the open gate to bo called Knowledge 
and A'irtuo, the two at the postern gate to bo called 
Mercy and Truth. 

‘T 1 lis fort is invincible if every man will fear God; 
for all governors reign and govern by the two watch¬ 
men Knowledge and Virtue ; and i^ you, being the 
lioutenantj see Justice and Prudence, her sisters, exe¬ 
cuted, then shall you rightly use your office; and for 
such as depart out of this fort let thotn be let out at 
the po:3teT'n by the two watchmen Mercy and Truth, 
and then shall you be well at homo and abroad.’^ 

All that was most excellent in English heart and 
feeling—the spirit which carried England safe at last 
through its trials—spoke in these words. Those in 
‘M'hom that sp’rit lived were fo\y in number: there was 
never an age in 'this world’s history when they were 
other than few; but few or many they are at all times 
the world’s true sovereign leaders; and Elizabeth, 


> Speech of Sir Thomas 'Williams : Dewes’ Journals, pp. 64, 65. 
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among her many faults, knew these men when she saw 
them, and gave them their place, and so prospered she 
and her country. The clergy cried out for the blood of 
the disaffected; the lay Speaker would let them go by 
the postern of Mercy and Truth. 

These introductions over, the House proceeded to 
business. The special subject, of which all minds were 
full, had been passed over both by Bacon and Williams; 
but the Commons fastened upon it^ without a moment’s 
delay. Thcr&*»rere no signs of the Queen's marrying, 
notwithstanding her half promise to her first Parlia¬ 
ment. She had been near death, and the frightful un¬ 
certainty as to what would follow should she die indeed 
was no longer tolerable. 

On the 18th thp :question was talked over:’ the 
different claimants and their pretensions w«re briefly 
considered, and as had been anticipated the tone of 
feeling was as adverse as possible to the Queen of Scots. 
The Scottish nobles had not been forgiven for having 
supported her in refusing to ratify the ti^iaty. To 
secure their sovereign the reversion of the English 
crown they »were held to have repaid the assistance 
which had saved themffrom ruin with the basest ingra¬ 
titude. Sir Ralph Sadler broke out with a fierce 
invective upon the ‘ fdlse, beggarly, and perjured ’ 
nation, whom ‘ the very stones ’ in the English streets 
would rise against.' , Another speaker challenged Mary 
Stuart’s pretensions on the groimd of English law. 


VOL. VII. 


* Sadler Papers, vol. iii. p. 303. 


3 
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It was admitted on all sides, this person said, that 
the Queen of Scots’ succession had been ‘barred’ by 
the will of Henry the Eighth; but some people pre¬ 
tended that the will had not been signed with his hand, 
some that he had never made a will at all; there was 
'’no mention of it on the Patent Rolls; ‘ and if the 
original had existed why was it not produced ? This 
last question could not be answered; * but there was 
proof enough of the reality of the will; there Avere 
abundant entries of this and that detail "'f it which had 
been acted upon ; and of the executors tliere were still 
many who survived. The dispute however was not 
narrowed to that single issue. The Queen of Scots was 
an alien, and no person could inherit in England who 
was not born of English perents on English soil. 
Lady Lennox was an alien also; for though she was 
bom at York it was but in a passing visit; her father 
Angus was a Scot, and when he married her mother he 
had another wife living. The only legal heir was the 
heir appointed by Henry the Eighth—Lady Catherine 
Grey, the injured and imprisoned wife of Hertford.^ 


* This is true. Neither is there 
any record,.of the •will on the Roll, 
nor any sign of erasure where the 

‘ entry ought to hr fe been. 

® This 'mysterious-' concealment 
can only he explained as the deliber¬ 
ate act of Elizabeth, who was deter¬ 
mined to maintain Mary Stuart’s 
rights, and who felt that it would 
he impossible if the will was pro- 
d'lced. 

* Oration spoken in Parliament. 


—Bonmtio MSS., Elizabeth, vol. 
xxvii. Lady Catherine Grey’s po¬ 
pularity had been increased by an 
accident which had redoubled Eli¬ 
zabeth’s displeasure. Sir Edmund 
Warner, taking pity on his young 
prisoner, had allowed her husband 
to have'-'access to her room ; the re¬ 
sult was a second infant; and fe¬ 
cundity was a virtue especially 
valued in an English princess. 
‘ Este negocio de Catalina,’ wrote De 
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The result of the first discussion was the resolution #0 
prepare ^ address to the Crown. But de Quadra was 
able to learn that the question would not be settled ; the 
Queen was determined to keep her promise to Mary 
Stq^rt; and Cecil, on the 14th, wrote to Sir Thomas 
Smith that however Parliament might press her ‘the 
unwillingness of her Majesty to have a successor known’ 
would prevent a conclusion.^ The strength of Eliza¬ 
beth’s resolution would soon be trjed. !^eanwhile, on 
the 20th, CeciJwxplained to the Commons "the cause of 
the interference in France.* On the 25th he was heard 
at the bar of the House of Lords on the same subject; 
and his speech was chiefly directed against Philip, whom, 
he accused of having entangled England in war while 
its titular king, and 1^e« of having betrayed it at Cam- 
bray ; of having’taken part with the Queen’* enemies 
in every difiiculty in which she had been involved ; and 
of having lent his strength to make the Duke of Guise 
sovereign of France and Mary Stuart Queen of England 
—‘Queen of England,’ ‘as she was already styfed by her 
household at Holyrood.’* 

A penal Bill against the Catholics was next laid be¬ 
fore the Upper Hous 5 . It was described as^ ‘ a law 
against those who would not receive the new religion,’ 
bloody in its provision^as the preacters* desired, and 


Quadra on thf 27th of January, ‘ va 
cobrando fuer<;as entre estdb de la 
n^^va religion, y el parir la hace 
bien quista del pueblo.’—De Quadra 
to Philip. MS- Simaneas. 

* Cecil to Sir T. Smith, January 


14: Wbioht’s EUzahelh and her 
Times, vol. i. 

* Dewes’ Journals. 

’ De Quadra to Philip, January 
27: MS, Simaneas. 
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oentrived rather as a test of opinion than of loyalty. 

At once and without reserve or fear thfs Catholic 
Lords spoke out: Northumberland said the heretics 
might be satisfied with holding other men’s bishoprics 
and benefices without seeking their lives ; when fhey 
had killcnl the clergy they would kill the temporal 
lords next: the Earl swore that he would speak as his 
conscience bade him; he would protest against the 
law; and he Jielievpd that most of the Lords who heard 
him were oi“ the same opinion with hirty.^rlf.‘ 

Montague followed on the same side and at greater 
length:— 

‘ A law was proposed,’ he said, ‘ to compel Papists, 
under pain of death, to confess the Protestant doctrine to 
be true. Such a law was neither necessary nor was it 
jugt^ Tire Catholics were living peaceably, neither 
disputing nor preaching nor troubling the common¬ 
wealth in any way. The doctrine of t|^.e Protestants, if 
they had a doctrine, had been established against the 
consent of the ecclesiastical estatO’; and it was absurd, 
so long as the world was full of disputes and the opinions 
of those best able to judge were divided,* for one set of 
men to^compel another to acce|)t their views as true or 
to pretend that there was no longer room for doubt. 

. ^ - 

‘ De Quadra to Philip: MS. and must therefore refer to some 
Simancaa. The Supremacy Bill, other Bill—unnotic^B in the meagre 
which ultimately passed, was brought journos—which was thrown out. 
into the House of Lords on the 25th The ambassador distinctly says Ijhat 
of February. De Quadra’s letter, there was a vote—‘ viniendo d votard 
describing Northumberland’s speech, los Sefiores.’ 
was written on the 27th of January, 
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The Protestants might he content with what they hgd 
got without forcing other men to profess what they did 
not believe and to make God a witness of the lie. To 
take an oath against their consciences or else to bo put 
to death was no alternative to be offered to reasonable 
men ; and if it came to that extremity the Catliolics 
would defend themselves. A majority might bo found 
to vote for the law if the bishops were included; but tho 
bishops were a party to tho quarrel and had no right to 
be judges in The bishops had no busindls with pains 
and penalties; they should keep to their pulpits and 
their excommunications and leave questions of public 
policy to the lay Lords.' ‘ 

Had Montague been despotic in England the Prote-st- 
ants would have had as*short a shrift as the Huguenots 
were findins: in Prance ; but even a Catholic gf the six- 
teenth century, when in opposition, could bo more tem¬ 
perate than a IJ'rotestant in power. The Bill was lost 
or withdrawn t^ reappear in a new form : 'and the Peers 
who had checked tl^p zeal of Bonner and GaAlincr had 
the credit of staying in time the less pardonable revenge 
of their antagonists. 

On the French question there were analogous differ¬ 
ences of opinion. 'When the temper of Parliament had 
been felt it was found that, notwithstanding the Puritan 
constitution of the Lower House, the feeling was in 
favour onfy of the recovery of Calais. The Lords and 
Commons ' resolved to yield their whole power in goods 


' Annalt of the Eefornuttion : Sthtpe, toI. i. 
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ac-d bodies to recover Calais, to maintain Newbaven and 
any war which might arise thereof; ’ but they were not 
60 ready to contribute to the charge ‘ of supporting the 
army of the Protestants.’ ‘ The disposition of the people 
was the same as the disposition of the Queen; and Eliza¬ 
beth^ warned on many sides that she could not trust 
Conde, and only half trusting Coligny, wrote to Sir 
Thomas Smith that in a doubtful quarrel she could not 
press her subjects too far. He need not hint to the 
Admiral thsft there was ‘any slackness’ «fi,her part; but 
‘ she would be glad if some indirect means could be 
devised’ to compose the religious difficulties—though 
' toleration was not stablished' so universally as the Ad¬ 
miral desired’—provided England could have ‘its right 
in Calais and the members tjiereof,’ and the money 
which sh® had lent Conde partially, if not wholly, re¬ 
paid!® 

Both Queen and country were fallmg back on the 
‘ hollow dealing’ which she had regretted so bitterly on 
the fall of Rouen ; and then as evgr it was found dan¬ 
gerous to follow private objects behind an affected • zeal 
for a noble cause. Six thousand Englishmen paid with 
their lives for this trifling with Coligny, while the 
coveted Calais was forfeited for ever ; the Huguenots 
obtained. theThalS-toleration wlfich Elizabeth desired for 
them ; and they found the value of it on the day of St 
Bartholomew. 

But to return to the succession. 


■ Elizabeth to Sir T. Smith, January 25; Fobbes, vol. ii. 
» Ibid. 
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In the interval of these discussions the address of the 
Commons was ^rawn ; and on the a 8 th the Speaker wilh 
the wholfe House attended to present it in the gallery of 
the palace. Commencing with an elaborate compliment 
on the Queen’s services to the country, Sir Thomas 
Williams proceeded to say that the nation required for, 
their perfect security some assurance for the future. 
Her Majesty had been dangerously ill, and the Com-, 
mons had supposed that in calling them together so 
soon after her recovery shfe had ifttendefl,to use their 
assistance to aome to some conclusion. He reminded her 
of Alexander’s generals; he reminded her—more to the 
purpose—of York and Lancaster; and the realm, ho said, 
was beset with enemies within and without. There was- 
‘a faction of heretics in her realm—contontioui^ and 
malicious Papist*—^o, most unnaturally against their 
countiy, most madly against their own safety, and most 
treacherously against her Highness, not only hoped for 
the woful dayiof her death, but also lay in wait to ad¬ 
vance some title under which they might i^vivc their 
late unspeakable cruelties. The Commons saw nothing 
to withstand their desires bvit her only life; they feared 
much to what attempt the hope of such opportunity— 
nothing withstanding them but her life—mi§:ht move, 
the Catholics; and thpy found how necessary it wa» 
that there should be more set and known between her 
Majestj'’fi life and the unkindness and cruelty they in¬ 
tended to revive.’ Ignorant as they were to whom the 
^rown ought to descend, and being unable to judge of the 
limitation of the succession in King Henry’s wiU, their 
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first desire was that her Majesty would marry, their 
second that she would use the opportunity of the session 
to allow some successor in default of heirs of her body 
‘ to he determined by Act of Parliament; ’ while they, 
on their part, ‘ for the preservation and surety of her 
Miijcsty and her issue,’ would devise ‘ the most penhl, 
sharp, and terrible statutes to all w'ho should practise 
.•igainst her safety.’ 

By the nomination of a Protestant suo 
February. t-i, • , , 1 , , • 

ces^ot BlizUbcth bad everything to gam ; 

while, if ISfary Stuart was acknowdedged, k'er life would 
not be safe for a day. Her policy in every w'ay was to 
acquiesce in the prayer of the Commons; and yet .she 
listened 'with ill-concealed impatience. She said briefly 
that on a matter of such moment she could give no 
answer without further considern'tion, and she then 
abruptly turned her back on the deputation and with¬ 
drew.^ 

If de Quadra was rightly lnformed(she had been 
lialf prevaijed on to name the Eail of Huntingdon, with 
the condition that she herself shoulifhave Lord Robert. 
But Dudley had made no advances in the fqvour of the 
Peers, and Huntingdon was a Puritan and Dudley’s 
brother-in-law; Lord Arundel, with the Howards, still 
inclined to La^ly Catherine Grey, of -whom the Queen 
could not‘endure ^o hear; and thus all parties w'cre at 
issue. 

The Upper House followed the* Lower with an ad- 

' ‘ Con tanto les volvi6 las espaMas y se entr6 en su aposento.’—De 
Quadra to Philip, February 6 : MS. Simancat, 
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dress to tlie same purpose. Elizabeth said bitterly that 
‘ the lilies which they saw in her face were not wrinkles 
but snialt-pox marks ; God had given children to St 
Elizabeth, and old as she was he might give children lo 
her ; if she appointed a successor it would deluge Eng¬ 
land ill blood.’* 

Both Ilouses were profoundly angry. The Brolest- 
ants supposed that the Queen was sacrificing the Be- 
forniation and the country to her secret passion for 
Lord Robert; and that she*was studiously allowing the 
Scottish*Quo^’s pretensions to drift into tacit recogni¬ 
tion. Day after day throughout the session the subject 
continued to bo harped upon. A BiU was proposed by 
Cecil by which, if the Queen died, the privy council’ 
were to continue in office with imperial authority till 
Parliament could, decide on the future sovereign. But 
this too came to nothing,^ and the Queen continufcd to 
give evasive answers till the prorogation of Parliament 
should leave her free again. 

And yet the Protestant party were determined to 
carry something wLich should answer their purpose ; 
and at once-rthough the first penal law had been lost— 
enable them to hold dqwn the Catholics, and in case of 
Elizabeth’s death,‘to prevent Mary Stuart’s sutcession.^, 
To check the exultation,of Montague and*his friends at* 
their first success in Parliament, Cecil contrived another 


* De Quadra to Philip, february 
6 ; MS. Simaneat. 

^ * Draft of an Act of Parliament, 
in Cecil's hand: Domettic MSS. toI, 
xxriii. 


> ‘EitaleycontralosCatolicosno 
se ha hecho con otra fin mas prin¬ 
cipal que de eiclnir la de Escocia 
desta Bucession por ria indirccta.’— 
De Quadra to Philip, February 20. 
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demonstration against de Quadra. On the day of the 
Purification the foreign Catholics in Lftndon came us 
xisual in large numbers to hear mass at DurhaVn Place. 
The guard at the gate took their names as they passed 
in; and before the service was over an officer of the 
ijxalaoe guard entered from the river, arrested evfery 
Spaniard, Fleming, and Italian present, and carried 
t-them off to the Fleet. They were informed on their re¬ 
lease that thenceforward no stranger, not even a casual 
visitor to the«rfealm, should attend a service unsanctioned 
by the laws.‘ 

On the 20th of February a Bill was introduced, by 
which, without mention of doctrine, Protestant or Ca¬ 
tholic, all persons who maintained the Pope’s authority 
or re/used the oath of allegiance to the Queen, for the 
first offence should incur a premurfire, •for the second the 
pains'of treason. Should the Bill pass it was believed 
to be the death-warrant of the imprisoned bishops; and 
even in the Lower House voices were raisid in opposition. 
Cecil in uepassionate speech declared that the House was 
bound in gratitude not to reject what was necessary for 
the Queen’s security. Her life was in dagger because 
she was the defender of English liberty; the King of 
.Spain delired her to send representatives to Trent; she 
•had refused, and ^e was threatening her with war; and 
the Pope was offering millions of gold to pay the cost 
pf an invasion of England. The Queen her^lf would 
die before she would yield, but her subjects must stand 


) Oe Qaadia to ntilip, February 6 and February 20. 
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by her with laws and lives and goods. There was no 
help elsewher^. The Germans used fine words, but they 
failed at the pinch. The Emperor had been gained 
over by the Pope. Their reliance must be on themselves 
and their own arms, and nowlierc else. 

After Cecil, rose Sir Francis Knowles, who sirWl tluit 
there had been enough of words: it was time to draw 
the sword. The Commons were generally Purilan* 
The opposition of the Lords had been neutralized by a 
special proWgjon in their'favour,*and tlie*Bill was car¬ 
ried. 'S'he obligation to take the oath was extended to 
the holder of every office, lay or spiritual, in the realm. 
The clergy were required to swear whenever their or¬ 
dinal’}" might bo pleased to tender them the oath; the 
members of the IIous^ of Commons were requii;od to 
swear when they took their seats; members of the 
Tapper Uousc wore alone exempt, the Act declaring, with 
perhaps designed irony, that tlio Queen was othbrwi.se 
assured of the loyalty of the Peers.* Without this 
provis-o do Quadra was assured that they would have 
refused to consent; and even with it he clung to the hojic 
that the Catholic noblemen would bo true to themselves. 
But he was too sanguine, and Cecil carried his point. 

Heath, Bonnfer, Thirlby, Feckenham, ancf the other 
prisoners at once prepared to die. .^'hcj Protestant eo 
clesiastics would as little spare them as they had spareil 
the Prolestants. They would have shown no mercy 
themselves, and they looked for none. 


I 5 Elizabttk, cap. 1. 
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^ Nor is there any doubt what their fate would have 
been had it rested with the English bishops. Imme¬ 
diately after the Bill had received the royal assent, the 
hated Bonner was sent for to be the first victim. Horne, 
Bishop of Winchester, offered him the oath, which it was 
thought certain that he would refuse, and he would then 
be at the mercy of his enemies. Had it been so the 
English Church would have disgraced itself; but Bon¬ 
ner’s fate would have called for little pity. The law 
however stepp^ in between the prelates qnd their prey 
—^as Portia between Sbylock and Antonib— ank saved 
them both. By the Act archbishops and bishops might 
alone tender the oath; and Bonner evaded the dilemma 
by challenging his questioner’s title to the name. When 
Horne was appointed to the See pf Winchester his pre¬ 
decessor was alive; the English bishops generally had 
been so irregularly consecrated that their authority, 
until confirmed by Act of Parliament, was of doubtful 
legality; and the judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
caught at tiie plea to prevent a needjess cruelty. Bon¬ 
ner was again returned to the Marshalsea, and Horne 
gained nothing by his eagerness but a stigmO. upon him¬ 
self and his brethren.^ 

, The remaining business of the session passed over 
without difficulty j the grant of money was profusely 
liberal; ’ an Act was passed for the maintenance of the 
navy, which will be mentioned more particularly in a 

* Annals of the Reformation : personal property, and an income 
Stbype, Tol. i. part 2, pp. 3 to 8 . tax of ten per cent, for two years. 

’ ' Two fifteenths and tenths on 
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future cliapter; a tillage Act revived the statutes of 
Henry the Seventh and Henry the Eighth for the re¬ 
building of farm-houses and breaking up the large pas¬ 
tures.' The restoration of the currency made a wages 
Act again possible, but the altered prices of meat and 
corn required a revision of the scale. The magistrate*! 
in the different counties were empowered to fix the rate 
according to the local prices, their awards being liable 
to revision by the Court of Chancery, to which returns 
were to be^riodically made.® Other reAiarkablo pro- 
■t ision^tvere'added to restore the shaken texture of Eng¬ 
lish life. During the late confused time the labourer 
had wandered from place to place doing a day’s work 
where he jjlcased. Masters were now required to hire 
their servants by the year, neither master to part with 
servant nor scrVanCwith master till the contract was 
expired, unless the separation was sanctioned fcy two 
magistrates. 

These acts all indicated a recovered or recovering 
tone. The solid !^nglish life, after twenty years of con¬ 
vulsion, was regaining consistency. 

■)-- 

‘ S Elizabeth, cap. 2. of broad, meat, and beer, had been 

* 5 Elizabeth, cap. 4.' Wages worth under Henry the Eighth 
varied with the time c/f year, and the twelve pence of our money, was no^v 
rates were read out every month in worth eight [^nce. The table yf 
the parish churches. The average wages in Sucks in 1361 was for the 
in 1563 may be gathered with toler- common labourer sixpence a day 
able aeeuAcy from the scale which from Easter to All Hallows; five 
was ruled for the couni^ of Bucks pence a day from All Hallows to 
before the passing of the Act. The Easter; and eight pence a day in 
price of food after the restoration of thehayand comharvest.—Tyld-lcy’s 
the currency was found to have risen Report: EometUe MSS., vol. xU. 
a third. The penny, which in terms 
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The well-being of the people however turned on the 
success of Elizabeth’s policy, and hung on the thread of 
lier single life; while neither Lords nor Commons had 
as yet received an answer to their addresses. On the 
16th of February she sent a message by Cecil that she 
had nt)t forgotten them, and entreating their patience ; 
but ten days passed and nothing was done; and by that 
time Maitland had arrived from Seotland with an offer 
from his mistress—of course as a condition of recogni¬ 
tion—to make herself ‘ a moyenneur of a peaee ’ with 
France, which would give back Calais “to Fifgland. 
There was a hope that by sueh an offer even the unwill¬ 
ingness of Parliament might be overcome; and Mait¬ 
land was prudently feeling his way when one of those 
strange adventures occurred whi^h so often crossed the 
path of the Queen of Scots, and gave hef history the in¬ 
terest—not perhaps of tragedy, for she was selfish in 
her politics and sensual in her passions—^but of some 
high-wrought melodrama. 

In the galley in which she retume 4 to Scotland there 
was present a young poet and musician named Chsltelar. 
Gifted, well-born, and passionate, the handilome youth 
had for some months sighed at her feet in Holyrood. 
He went back to France, but he could hot remain there. 
The moth ,was ;^ecajled to the flame whose warmth was 
life and daath to it. He was received on his return 
with the wshnest welcome. Mary ^tuart admitted him 
,to her labours in the Cabinet, and he shared her plea-^ 
' sores in the festival or the dance. ‘ So familiar was be 
with the Queen early and late that scarcelj could any 
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of the nobility have access to her.’ * She leant upon his 
shoulder in public, she bewitched him in private with 
her fascinating confidence;* and interpreting her be¬ 
haviour and perhaps her words too favourably, ho one 
ni^ht concealed himself in her bedroom, lie was dis¬ 
covered by the ladies of the bedchamber before the 
Queen retired; and the next morning she commanded 
him with a sharp reprimand to leave the Court. Ikit- 
Mary Stiiart pardoned easily the faults of those whom 
she liked, ^hatelar was forgiven, and a'gain iniscon- 
struin^%er Kindness, four nights later the poor youth 
repeated his rash adventure. lie came out upon the 
Queen while she was undressing, and ‘ set upon her with 
such force and in such impudent sort that she was fain 
to cry out for help.’ ^ 

Hearing her’shrieks Murray rushed into^the room. 
Chatelar was of course seized and carried off auA tor¬ 
tured. Confessing the worst intentions with wild bra¬ 
vado, he was executed a week after in the Market Place 
at St Andrew’s, cljanting a love-song as he'died; and 
the Queen after some natural distress recovered her 
spirits. ' 


> Knox. 

‘ Randolpb, -who w'as deacribing 
what he had himself seen, said in a 
letter to Cecil, * Your Honour heareth 
the beginning of a lamentable story, 
w-hereof sn^ infamy will arise as I 
fear, howsoever well the tfound be 
Sealed, the scar will for ever remain, 
nus your Honour seeth what 
tnischirf cometh of the over-great 
familiarity that any such personage 


showeth unto so unworriiy a creature 
and abject a varlet, as her Grace 
used with him. ^'Whatsoever colou; 
can be laid*npou it, that it was done 
for hie master's sake (Ch&telar had 
been in the train of M. d’Amvillc), 
I cannot but say it had been too 
much to have been used to his 
master's self by «^y princess alive.’ 
—Smteh MSS, Sellt Bowse. 
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She had probably nothing worse to accuse herself of 
than thoughtlessness; and the truth might have been 
told without danger of compromising her. It is strange 
that Maitland, in a fear that it might affect the success 
of his mission, thought it worth his while to cover the 
•storywith an incredible lie. Maitland had two objects 
in London—one, to secure the succession for his mistress 
*by assuring Elizabeth that she had nothing to fear from 
so true a friend ; the other, to consult the Spanish am¬ 
bassador on t'uc marriage with the Prince of^pain, which 
of all things on earth Elizabeth most dreaded'lor her. 
It was this last object chiefly which ho thought the 
Chiitclar affair might hinder; he therefore told do Qua¬ 
dra that Ch&telar before his death had declared that he 
had been employed by the Ilimucnots to compromise 
Mary Stuart’s reputation; ho had concealed himself in 
her room, intending to bo seen in leaving it, and then 
to escape.* 

Two days after Ch^telar was executed Mary Stuart 
lost a far ifobler friend. A pistol-ball fired from behind 
a hedge closed the career of the Duke of Guise under 
the walls of Orleans. The assassin PoltrOt was a boy 
of nineteen. Suspicion pointed* to the Admiral and 
Theodore Beza as the instigators of the crime; and 

* * Las personas,* do Quadra 
adds, ‘quo le enribron & esta tan 
gran traycion, dice Ledington que 
hail .sido mas de una; pero la que 
principalmcnte lo di6 la instruecion 
y el reeaudo fa£ Madame dc Curosot.’ 

—De Quadra to Philip, March *8. 


Madame do Curosot was probably 
Charlotte dc Laval, tht wife of the 
Admiral. This preposterous story 
passed current with the Spaniards, 
and reappears in a despatch of de 
Chantonnay to Philip.— ^Teclet, 
toL t. pp. a, 3. 
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Chatillon never wholly convinced the world of his inno¬ 
cence, for Poltrot himself accused him while the horses 
(vere tearing him in pieces. However it was, that single 
shot shattered the Catholic confodorac}' and changed the 
politics of Europe. The Guise family fell with their 
hca 4 into sxidden ruin. The Duo d’Aumalc, biidly 
wounded at Dreux, lived but to hear of his brother’s 
murder, and followed him in a few hours. The 

March. 

ftrand Prior died of a cold caught in the same 
battle.* Of the six brothers, who but*a few jftQtiths before 
lield in^(ij^^^*iuds the fortunes of France, three were 
tlead; of the three remaining the Marquis d’Klbmuf was 
shut up in Caen Castle, closely besieged by Chatillon ; 
the Cardinal of Lorraine was absent at Trent; and the 
t^ardinal of Guise was the single nieinl)er of the family 
who had no capacity. ^Ite other great lemlors of France 
had disajepeared with equal suddemness : Montniortfney 
was a prisoner in Orleans, Cond^ a prisoner in Paris; 
St Andre was dead, Navarro was dead; Catherine found 
herself relieved of rivalry and able to goverp as she 
pleased. The Queen of Scot* had no longer a friend 
in France wh» cared to stand by her; and well indec<l 
after this blow might she lament to Randolph the misery 
of life, and say with tears ‘ she perceived now thfe world 
was not that which men^would make it, gor they the 
happiest that live<l the longest in it.' * 

Mary Smart’s prospects in England had been on the 
eve of arrangement, Vhen Elizabeth, relieved of the 

■ Vabillas. 

’ Bandolph to Cecil, April I : Stvlch MSS. Roll* Haute. 

VOL. VII. 4 
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dread of the Duke of Guise, believed herself again at 
leisure to trifle, or to insist on new conditions before she 
need consent to the recognition. 

The following lettens and abstracts of letters for a 
moment lift the veil of diplomacy, and reveal the in- 
waijl ambitions, aims, and workings of the dificjcnt 
parties:— 

SUMMARY OF A I.ETTF.R FROM THE BISHOP OF AQUILA 
TO t;he king of .spaix.' 

• Nnrch 18, 

Tlio Bishop of Aquila understanding that Maitland 
the Secretary of the (iueen of Scots desired to speak 
Avith him, iiiAited the said Secretary to dinner. The 
conversation turned chiefly on tivo points—the succes¬ 
sion of his mistress to the Engliih crown and her mar- 
riagve. 

On the first Llaitland said that with the Queen of 
England’s perniissiou he had discussed with Cecil the 
terms on^ which the Queen of Scots would rclinqui.'ili her 
present claim on the English croAvif, provided the succes¬ 
sion was seciu-ed to her in the event of the Queen of 
England’s death without children. 

The- conditions he said had lieen, arranged ; and the 
two Queons^wero to have met to conclude the agree¬ 
ment ; \vheif th 5 death of the Duke of Guise changed 
all, and he could no longer hope that his misires-s’s right 
would ever be admitted. 

* The original letter of Ue Uuadra is nut ^)rc^erveti. The tran^Iaiioii 
U fi'um ;i contemporary absiraet. 
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The Bishop, seeing that Maitland was perplexed, and 
wishing to loam whether he had anything more on his-, 
luind, soM that if his mistress would marry where tlio. 
Queen of England wished she might then no doubt lia\'e 
all that she desired. 

•Maitland replied that to this there were two objec‘-« 
tions : in the first place the Queen of Scots would never 
marry a Protestant; in the second place she would* 
man-}- neither Catholic nor Protestant at tlio will of or 
in connection with the Queen of Englundf not though 
the could be absolutely made sure to her. 

The husband whom Elizabeth would give her would In- 
but some English vassal; and if she married below her 
rank her diflleidtio.s woidd remain as great as ever. To be 
nominated as successor would be of no u.sc to her uidess 
she had power to enlm-ce lier rights; * while she would 
forfeit the good will of the Catholics by seeming to* gi\'e 
way. The Earl of Arran she abhorred; the Duke of 
Ferrara, whom the Queen-mother of France proposed to 
her, she despised. She would sooner die than marry unj' 
one lower in rank than the husband whom she had 
lost { 

The Bishop asked Ti^Jiat she would think of the Arch¬ 
duke Carlos of Austria. 

JIaitland replied thut the Archduke jvould sati.sfy 
neither bis mistre.ss nor her 6 ubject.s. He was a mere 
dependent* on the King of Spain, and could not lx; 
thought of unless the King of .Spain—as was not likely 

' ‘ Porque sin fuerqa.i proprias nunca pwlria cit-cular la declaration quo 
sc liicicae.’ 
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—would interfere in England on a large scale, emphati¬ 
cally and effectually. 

The Secretary' then spoke at length of the fSars of the 
Queen of England lest the Prince of Spain should marry 
his mistress. The Queen-mother too, he said, feared it 
cqutdly and with good reason, for if the King of S^ain 
would consent he might add England, Ireland, and 
Scotland to his dominions. Nothing could ho more easy, 
so great was the anxiety of the English Catholics for that 
marriage artd for the union •of the Crowns. When the 
Bishop objected that the Scots might oppoueiit; on the 
ground of religion, the Secretary admitted that the 
nobility of Scotland were generally Protestant; but they 
wore devoted to the Queen, and would be content that 
she .should marry a Catholic if it was for the interests of 
the realm. Means could be found to work upon them. 
The Catholics at first might be allowed mass in their 
private houses—by and by they would have churches. 
Lord James w'as most favourable to the marriage, and if 
the Bishop wished he would come to London and speak 
with him. 

As to the feeling in England, the Bishop confirms 
Maitland’s account from his own,knowledge. One noble¬ 
man ofiers, if it can be brought about, to serve the King 
of Spain witJi a thousand horse; others are almost as 
forward; and the state of the realm is such that the 
union of the island rmder a single powerful hnd Chris¬ 
tian prince is the sole moans by which religion can be 
reformed. The whole body of the English Catholics 
desire the Bishop to represent this in their names to the 
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King of Spain^as spoken from their very heart and somI ; 
they assijre him that it is their universal wish, and that 
no obstacle can prevent it from being carried into effect 
if his Majesty will only consent. 

DE QUADRA TO PHILIP II. 

London^ March 28. 

‘ Maitland tells me that four or five da3'8 ago, speak¬ 
ing of the affairs of France and of the Queen of Scots’ 
marri^e, t^ Queen of England said that it his mistress 
wouldotf’^iSed hj’ her she would give her a husband 
that should be all which she could desire; the Qui'cn 
of Scots should have Lord Robert, on whom God 
had bestowed so manj’^ charms that were she herself 
.to marrj' she would pr^er him to all the princes in the 
world. 

‘ Sfaitland by his own account replied that her kfa- 
jestj' was giving a wonderful proof of her affection for 
the Queen his mistress in offering to bestow upon her an 
object so dear to hfrself. If his mistress caJno to love 
Lord Robert as much as her Majesty loved him, ho 
feared even so she might not marry him for fear of de¬ 
priving her Majesty eff what she so much valued. 

‘ After more of these courtesies the Queen said,* 
‘ Would to God the Earl of Warwick w^s as ^jharming* 
as his brother—we might then each have had our own.’ 
Maitland would notjUnderstand the hint; but she kept 

the subject and went on, ‘Not that my Lord 
Warwick is ill-looking or ungraceful, but he is rough, 
and lacks the sweet delicacy of Robert; he is bravo 
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enough and noble enough to deserve the hand of a 
princess.’ , 

‘ Maitland did not like the ground on which he found 
himself, so to end the conversation he said that the 
Queen his mistress was still young ; her Majesty had 
"better first marry Lord Robert herself; if she had child¬ 
ren it would be all which the realm required of lier; 
should no such event happen, and should God call her 
to his mcrcy^ his mistress might inherit both crown and 
husband; and with one or the other of thoK there could 
be no doubt of a family. The Queen laughed, and the 
subject dropped. 

‘ There has been a proposal in the Upper House to 
limit the succession to the heads of four or five Emrlish 

o 

families, leaving the Queen to cIoGse among them. The 
plan was Cecil’s, and the object was of course to secure 
the crown to some one of his own party; wliile the pride 
of the great houses named would bo flattered with the 
distinction, whether her choice rested on them or not. 

ir 

The Queen herself wishes to be allo\.-ed to bequeath the 
crown by will. They will perhaps pass a yjisolution ex¬ 
cluding women to make sure of keeping out the Queen 
of Scots.’ 

SUMMARY Oir LETTER FROM. DE QU.\DRA TO THE 
KIXG OF SPAIN. 

‘ AjirU 3 . 

‘ The Queen is really anxious fbr this marriage be¬ 
tween the Queen of Scots and Lord Robert; but she ik 


' Contemporary abstract. 

• i 
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not likely to succeed. ^laitland demands the reeogi*i- 
tion, and,threatens great things if it is not conecMled. 
With the succession secured to her, ho tells the (iuet'ii 
that she will be content to remain on good terms. If 
shfi is left in uncertainty, he says that she must seek 
other friends abroael. 

‘ Cecil answers that if means can be found to provide 
for his mistress’s safety during her lifetiriic, and to pre¬ 
vent a religious revolution from followi^j:^ afterwards, 
the cl^nis ^the Queen of Scots shall be admitted forth¬ 
with. ]\jfaitland rejoins that this is nothing Imt words. 
He has now gone to France. At parting he told mo that 
if his mistress could not have our Prince she would do 
what she could to obtain the King of France. Tlie Arch¬ 
duke Carlos she will an* hear of. Her own subjects? and 
the English Catholics alike object to the Archduke#, and 
would prefer Lady Margaret’s son Lord Darnley. 

‘ Rawlct, the Secretary of the Queen of Scots, assures 
de (luadra that the Lord James and the whole Scotch 
nobility, Protestan* as well as Catholic, wish for the 
Prince of f|pain. Ten or twelve English peers jtnd 
knights also have memorialised the Bishop about it, and 
some of them are ,willi*ng to swear fealty to tl\p Prince 
and the Queen of Scots together.’ * 

Unaware of the pit which threatened to open under 
her feet, and warming herself with the project of the 
tiord Robert marriage, which would elevate her favourite 


• SimoMOt. 
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axid, as she supposed, would be a shelter ^ herself, Eliza¬ 
beth meanwhile felt herself able to dismiss tlj,e Parlia¬ 
ment and to answer the addresses of the Houses before 
they separated. 

On Saturday the 10th of April she went down to Jhe 
Lorcfs to give her assent to the Acts of the session. Sir 
Thomas Williams paid her the usual compliments, com¬ 
paring her to the great queens of fable or history—to 
‘ Palestina,’ who reigned before the deluge, to Ceres who 
followed her, and other benefactresses of maj ^nd rcal or 
imaginary; without entering again upon pmnfiil sub¬ 
jects, he contented himself with expressing a wish at the 
close of his speech to see her happily married. 

A formal answer of a corresponding kind was read 
by Bacon—and then Elizabeth no^ and in her own style 
spoke* as follows: 

‘ Since there can be no duer debt than prince’s word, 
to keep that unspotted, for my part, as one that would 
be loth that the self thing that keeps the merchant’s 
credit from craze, should be the caus®that prince’s speech 
should merit blame, and so their honour (||iail: an an¬ 
swer therefore I will make, and this it is : 

‘ Thq two petitions that you ^(jresented me, in many 
"words expressed, contained these two things in sum as 
of your cares fiie greatest—^my iharriage and my success¬ 
or—of wMoh two, the last I think is best to b^ touched; 
and of the other a silent thought may serve; for I had 
thought it had been so desired as none other tree’ll 
blossoms stitould have been minded ere hope of my fruit 
had been d^iod you. Bat to the last, think not that 
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you had needed this desire, if I had seen a time so £t, 
and it ripe to be denounced. The greatness of the 
cause therefore and need of your returns doth make mo 
say that which I think the wise may easily guess—that 
a^a short time for so long a continuance ought not to 
pass by rote, as many telleth tales, even so as catfso b/ 
conference with the learned shall show me matter worthy 
utterance for your behoof, so shall I more gladly pursue* 
your good after my days, than with my prayers bo a 
means to Imger my living thread. * 

‘ Ancfmis much more wiU I add for your comfort. I 
have good record iu this place that other means * have 
been thought of than you mentioned, perchance for your 
good as much, and for my surety no loss, which if pre¬ 
sently could have be^n»exocuted had not been deferred. 
But I hope I shall die in quiet with Nuns Difnittu, 
which cannot be without I see some glimpses of your 
following after my graved bones. And by the way, if 
any doubt that I am as it were by vow or determina¬ 
tion bent never to trade that life (of marriage), put out 
that heresy | your belief is awry—^for as I think it best 
for a private woman, so do I strive with myself to think 
it not most meet for* a prince—and if I can^bend my 
wiU to your need, I will not resist such a mind.’ * 

' ».».—The Lord Bobert mar- the more cdlupl£ited pawaget, and 
rioge aa the condition of the recog- we are obliged to conclude that 
nition. * Elizabeth really ipoke with these 

* A manoacript Tcrridh of thli intricate and atrange inrolntions. A 
•paecb, at Hatfield, learea little date upon the MS., April i<\ 1563, 
^bt that the text aa giren by fixes the occasion on which tue 
I^Ewea is sabatantially correct. The speech was ^liTeted; 
few Taiieties of reading do not affect 
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Wltli tills oration Parliament was ;^rorogued; and 
Elizabeth had kept her word to the Queen of §cots. 

With the Parliament ended also the first Convocation 
of the English Church—of the doings of which some¬ 
thing should be said—although what Convocation migjit 
’decide afiected little either the stability or the teaching 
of the institution which it represented. 

The Church of England had been reproached Avith 
teaching no ^ definite, doctrine. It was proposed that 
‘ Nowell’s Catechism,’ 'Edward’s Articles, | a nd ‘ JcavcI’s 
Apology,’ lately written at Cecil’s instigation^liould be 
bound together and receive authoritative sanction— 
‘ whosoever should speak against the same to be ordered 
as in cases of heresy.’ An effort was made to get rid of 
vestments and surjAlices, organs Rnd bells—‘ the table to 
stand (UO more altanvise;’ the sign of the cross to be 
abolished in baptism; and kneeling at the Communion 
to be left indifferent, or discountenanced as leading to 
superstition. 

The more advanced Calvinists demanded the reinvi- 
goration of that aged iniquitj^ the Ecclesiaspical Courts, 
Avith a noAV code of canon law; the clergy meanwhile to 
have power to examine into the*" spiritual condition of 
their parishioners; to admonish them if their state was 
unsatisfactory V" to* excommunidlte them if admonition 
failed; and excommimication to mean the lo^s of cml 
rights, imprisonment, fine, and the secular arm. Adul¬ 
terers and fornicators were to be put to open shame, 
flogged at the cart’s tail, banished or imprisoned for 
life; and moral offences generally were to be dealt with 
by similar means. 
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It was no doubt well that English people shouil 
understand the faith which they professed; it was well 
that they should be prevented so far as possible from 
committing sin; but it would not perhaps have confri- 
bujpd in the long rmi to the end desired, if the clergy 
had been again empowered to deal with these things in 
their own peculiar manner. 

This last ambition was quenched and did not reup- 
jx^ar. Six formulas committing the Chprch to ulfra- 
Protestantisiji were lost by the near majority of lifty-nim- 
to fifty-ei^rft, while the discussion generally r('sulted in 
the restoration of thirty-nine of the original forty-tw() 
articles of Edward as a rule of faith for the clergy. Tin- 
] 5 ishoi> of Worcester introduced a measure to prevent 
his order from making oway with the Church proi>Orl \'. 
Petitions were presented for a more strict obsorvaucc of 
Sunday, which came to nothing. This, in the main, 
was the work aimed at or accomplLshod by Convocation : 
more moderate than might have been expected from tin; 
spirit in which the* session had opened. The clergy 
were learning their position, and as a body were willing 
to W'ork heartily on the narrow platform to which their 
pretensions had Ixen limited. They too disappeared 
with the Parliament, and the Queen was left to extricate 
herself as she could fronf the embrogli» irf France. 

Althoijgh she knew nothing of the overtures of the 
Scots to Spain, there was much in Philip’s attitude which 
was seriously menacing. His ambassador in Paris was 
advising the Government to tefuse the restoration of 
Calais, while he himself professed to Chaloner his hope 
that England would recoVer it. Many thousand Span- 
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irrds were serving in the French army, while more 
were preparing to join them; and it seeme^ as if his 
chief anxiety was to stimulate the war. 

The King of Spain had deeply resented the treat¬ 
ment of his ambassador. The Bishop of Aquila, ho jold 
Elizabeth, had been placed in England to preserve the 
alliance between his subjects and hers; and in what he 
had done had but obeyed the orders which he had re¬ 
ceived with his appointment.* Gresham reported from 
Flanders, as the belief on the Bourse, that J there would 
be much ado with the summer for religion, when King 
Philip would disturb all he could to maintain Papistry; ’ 
and Gresham's own uniform advice to Elizabeth was to 
buy saltpetre, cast cannon, and build ships.* 

More important and far more.alarming was the like¬ 
lihood o£ a peace in France in which England, as the 
phrase went, ‘ was to be left out at the cart’s tail.’ To 
the extent to which Elizabeth had been seeking objects 
of her own behind her affectation of a desire to help the 
Huguenots, the Huguenot leadersufelt themselves en¬ 
titled to desert her could they obtain tihe toleration 
which was of moment to themselves. Elizabeth had 
been ready to sacrifice them couid she recover Calais by 
it. The Prince of Condi must have felt his conscience 
easy in repajhig her in her o\^ coin. 

On the 7th of March Sir Thomas Smith believed that 
he had obtained what Elizabeth wanted; and that he 

* Philip II. to Elizabeth, April 3 , 1563: Spanitk MSS. SolU 
Meiu$. 

* Oreeham to CeeO, March 31 : FUmdm MSS. 
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would have peace and Calais in a month.* The Queen- 
mother had bt^n ingeniously deluding him, that sSo 
might ha^e evidence of treachery to lay before Cond(5, 
whom, on the 8th of the same month, she mot with the 
Constable on an island in the Loire. 

•The eclipse of the Guises enabled the intercut of, 
France once more to be preferred to the interest of Rome. 
Catherine offered Cond4 his brother’s place as Liouten-, 
ant-General, with a moderate toleration—something 
perhaps in advance of that of which Elizdbeth had ad¬ 
vised ^Oi^^eptance—for the Calvinists. The Calvinists 
should pray to God as they pleased if they would cease 
to molest the Catholics. The ‘ strangers ’ on both sides 
should be sent homo; the Spaniards should retire from 
the south, the English should evacuate Normandy. Tho 
Prince had promised Elizabeth that he would agree to no 
terms without giving her notice—and he keptliis ivord. 
lie wrote both to her and to Sir Thomas Smith, saying 
that he had taken arms for the freedom of conscience, 
which was now conceded; he ewsumed, without mention¬ 
ing Calais, that Elizabeth had assisted him for tho same 
object; and the object being secured there was no longer 
occasion for continuing the war.* 

In vain ElizaAieth required him to remettiber his 
honour and promise; ii^ vain she bade him beware ‘ how, 
he set an example of perfidy to the world.' ’ She was 

but recei'^g the measure which she had prepared for 

■* . ■ ■ _ _ 

’ Smith to Cecil, Much 7 i Fobbbs, roL ii. 

* Condi to Elinheth, Much 8; Cmdi to Sir T. Smith, March 11: 
FoBBKe, tM. ii. 
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lier allies. Peace was signed in France on the 25th of 
hlai ch, and notice was sent to Warwick that the purpose 
of the war being happily accomplished, he atos expected 
to Avithdraw from HaA'ro.* 

The Prince however was unAvilling to press 
matters to extremit3^ On the 8th of April iie 
protested in a second and more gracious message, that 
neither by him nor by the Admiral had the toAvn been 
placed in English hands; but he oifered, in the name 
of himself, the Queen-Regent, and the entire nobility of 
France, to rcncAV solemnly and formally* ti»,' claaso iu 
the Treaty of Cambray for the restoration of Calais in 
1567 ; to repay Elizabeth the money Avhich she had lent 
him, and to admit the English to free trade and inter¬ 
course Avith all parts of France. 

Could Elizabeth have temperately' considered the 
value of these proposals she Avould have hesitated before 
she refused them ; but she wiis irritated at having been 
outwitted in a transaction in which her oaati conduct 
had not been pure. The people, A\ith the national 
blindness to everything but their own injuries, Avcrc Jis 
furious as the Queen. The garrison at Havre was only 
anxious for an opportunity of mining ‘ the French cock 
^cry cuck.’^ They promised Elizabeth that ‘the least 
.molehill about her toAvn shovdd not be lost without 
many bloody blows;' and when a few days later there 
came the certainty that they would really be besieged, 
they praj ed ‘ that the Queen would bend her broAvs and 


* AVarwick to the Council, March 31 : Fobbeb, vol. ii. 
• Pelham to Throgmorton, .April $: thwicoy HSS. 
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wax angry at the shameful treason;’ ‘the Lord ‘War¬ 
wick and all ,his people would spend the last droir 'of 
their blood before the French should fasten a foot in 
the town.’* 

The French inhabitants of Havre had almost sett le<l 


tl^ difficulty for themselves. Feeling no pleasure, whal 
ever they might affect, in having ‘ their antient enemies’ 
among them, they opened a correspondence with the^ 
Ehingravc. A peasant passing the gates with a basket 
of chickens was observed,to have somethipg under his 
elothjjs. fj;w sheets of white paper was all which the 
guard could discover ; but these, when held to the lire, 
revealed a conspiracy to murder "Warwick and admit 
the French army.^ 'The townspeople, men, women, and 
children, were of course instantly expelled; and tin* 
English garrison in seditary possession worked night 
and day to prei)are for the impending struggih. 

It was with no pleasure that Conde felt himself 
obliged to turn against Elizabeth the anny which her 
own money had assisted him to raise. She hud answered 


his proposals by scilding to Paris a copy of the 
articles which both the Prince and the Admiral 


had subscribed. ‘No one thing,’ she said, ‘so mueh 
offended her as thjeir unkind dealing after her friend¬ 
ship in their extremity ; ’ while Sir Thomas Smith, on 
the other side, dcscrib(^ Conde as i^TSccond King of 
Navarre going the way of Baal Peer, and led astray by 
‘Midiunitish womori".’ Yet, had Elizabeth’s own deal- 


^ Pclbam to Throgmorton, April 15 : Conway MSS. 
* Henry King to Chaloner ; Spaniah MSS. 
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ings been free from reproach, it was impossible for Conde, 
haS. he been ever so desirous of it, to make the imme¬ 
diate restoration of Calais a condition of the peace. Had 
the war been fought out with the support of England 
in the field till the Catholics had been crushed, even 
^hcn Ijis own Huguenots would scarcely have permitted 
the surrender. Had he held out upon it when the two 
factions were left standing so evenly balanced, he would 
have enlisted the pride of France against himself and 
his cause, ant^ identified religious freedom with national 
degradation. Before moving on Havre hctmadtv an¬ 
other effort. He sent M. de Bricqucmaut to explain 
his position and to renew his offers enlarged to the ut¬ 
most which he could venture. The young King wrote 
himself also accepting Elizabeth’s declaration that her 
interference had been in no spirit of hostility to France, 
entreating that she would continue her generosity, and 
peace being made, recall her forces.* The ratification 
of the treaty of Cambray was promised again, with 
‘ liostagcs at her choice ’ for the fulfilment of it, from 
the noblest families in France. 

But it was all in vain. Elizabeth at first would not 
SCO Bricqucmaut. She swore she would have no deal¬ 
ings with ‘ the false Prince of Condti,’ and desireff, if 
the French K^g had any message for her, that it should 
bo presented by tne ambassador Paul de Foix. When 
de Foix waited on her with Charles’s letter Jhe again 
railed at the Prince as * a treacherdus, inconstant, per- 


’ Charles IX. to Elizabeth, April 30 ; Fobbes, toL ii. 
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jured villain.’‘ Do Foix, evidently instriicled to nuiko 
an aiTangcmoitt if possible, desired her, if she did not 
like the Prince’s terms to name her own conditions, and 
promised that they should be carefully considered. At 
first she would say nothing. Then she said she would 
Sttid her answer through Sir Thomas Smith ; then»8iid-» 
donly she sent for Bricquemaut, and told him that ‘her 
rights to Calais being so notorious, she required neither* 
hostages nor satisfaction ; she would have Calais de¬ 
livered over; she would have her money*j)aid down; 
and •cheYowld keep Havre till both were in her 
hands.’ 

Bricquemaut withdrew, reph'ing briefly that if this 
was her resolution she must prepare for war. Oncci 
more de Foix was ordered to make a final effort. /The 
council mivc him the*same answer which Flizabeth had 
given to Bricquemaut. He replied that the Ikigli.sh 
had no right to demand Calais before the eight^years 
agreed on in the treaty of CambrayAvcrc cxpinsl. The 
council rejoined that the treaty of Cambray’had been 
broken by the French themselves in their attempt to 
enforce the claims of Mary Stuart, that the treaty of 
Edinburgh remained jmratified, and that the fortifica¬ 
tions at Calais and the long leases by which the lands , 
in the Pale had been Ipt proved that ^Jcrc w'as and • 
could be no real intention of restoring it; ‘so that it 
\rti8 lawfilH for the Queen to do any manner of thing 
for the recovery of Calais; and being come to the quiet 

* De Quadra to rbilip. May 9: US. Simaneat. 
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possession of Havre without force or any other unlaw¬ 
ful means, she had good reason to keep it.’* 

On Bricquemaut’s return, Catherine de M'tedici lost 
not a moment. The troops of the Bhingravo, which 
had watched Havre through the spring, were reinforced. 
The armies of the Prince and of the Guises, lately in tSe 
field against each other, were united under the Constable, 
and marched for Normandy. 

In England ships were hurried to sea; the western 
counties wert allowed to send out privateers to pillage 
Erench commerce; and depots of provisicasnyere estab¬ 
lished at Portsmouth, with a daily service of vessels 
between Spithead and the mouth of the Seine. Recruits 
for the garrison were raised wherever volunteers could be 
found. The prisoners in Newgate and the Fleet—higli- 
waymen, cutpurses, shoplifters, tu'rglar.s, horse-stealers, 

‘ tall fellows ’ fit for service—were drafted into the army 
in exchange for the gallowsand the council deter¬ 
mined to inaintain in Havre a constant force of six thou¬ 
sand men* and a thousand pioneers, sufficient, it was 
hoped, with the help of the fleet and the command of 
the sea, to defy the utmost which France could do. 

Every daj^ there was now figjiting under the walls 
,of the toi?-n, and tlie first successes were with the English. 
'Fifty of the ^isoners taken ak Caudebecque, who had 
since worked in the galleys, killed their captain and 

carried their vessel into Havre. A sharp actioft followed 
___ * 

' ‘ A conference between the French Kinjf's ambassador and certain oi* 
her Majesty’s Council, June I'—Comcai/ MSS., Cecil’s hand. 

* Domestic MSS , EiizabHh, voL xxviii. 
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with the Rhingrave, in which the French lost fouutcen 
hundred men, and the English comparative!}'’ few. 

Unfortunately young Tremayne was among the 
killed, a special favourite of Elizabeth, who had dis¬ 
tinguished himself at Leith, the most gallant of tho 
splendid band of youths who had been driven into exile 
in her sister’s time, and had roved the seas as privateers. 
The Queen was jirepareil for war, but not for the cost 6f 
war. She had resented the expulsion of the French in¬ 
habitants of Havre: she had ‘doubted^ if they wore 
driven iibrn* their homes ‘ whether God would bo con¬ 
tented with the rest that would follow;’* she was more 
deeply affected with the death of Tremayne; and AVar- 
wick was obliged to tell her that war was a rough game; 
she must not discouri^e her troops by tiiiding fault with 
measures indispensable to success; for Tiiemaync, ho 
said, ‘men came there to venture their lives for her 
Alajesty and their country, and must stand to that which 
God had appointed either to live or die."'* 

The English Jiad a right to expect tfiat ^ 
they could hold the town against any force 
which could be brought against them ; while tho priva¬ 
teers, like a troop o&wolves, were scouring t|ie Channel 
and chasing French traders from the sean. One uneady 
svTnptom alone botra}S3d itself: on of June Lotd 

AVarwick reported that a strange disease had appeared 
in the garrison, oif which nine men had suddenly died.-’ 


' The Queen to Warwick, May 22 : Foniiw, vol. ii. 
^ Warwick to Cecil, June 9 : Jjonutfic MS. 

* Warwick to Cecil, June 7 : MS. Ibid. 
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]}ut the intimation created little alarm. For three 
more weeks the English Court remained sanguine, and 
talked not only of keeping Havre, but of carrying tho 
war deeper into Normandy. ‘ I was yesterday with the 
Queen,’ wrote do Quadra on the 2nd of July. ‘ She said 
shb wa^ about to send six thousand additional troops 
across the Channel, and the French should perhaps find 
thb war brought to their own doors. Cecil and tlio 
Admiral said the same to me. They liavc fourteen sliips 
well armed an'U manned besides their transports, and 
every day they grow more eager and cxaspc'tattd.’* 

But on that day news was on the way which abridged 
these large expectations. ‘ The strange disease ’ was tlio 
plague; and in the close and narrow streets where seven 
thousand men were packed togethfr amidst foul air and 
filth an(l summer heat, it settled down to its feast of 
death. On the 7th of Juno it was first noticed ; on the 
37th the men were dying at the rate of sixty a da)"; 
‘ those who fell ill rarely recovered; the fresh water 
was cut off,'and the tanks had failt^d from drought. 
There was nothing to drink but wine and cider ; there 
was no fresh meat, and there were no fresh vegetables. 
The windmills were outside tho waJls and in tho hands 
of the enemy; and though there was corn in plenty the 
gih-rison cojdd il^f^rind it. By 'the 29th of June the 
deaths had been five hundred. The corpses lay unburied 
or floated rotting in the harbour. ^ The officers had 
chiefly escaped; the common men, worse fed and worse 


' Do Quadra to the Duchess of Parma. July 2 : MS. Simancas. 
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lodged, fell in swathes like grass niulcr the seyth% and 
the ph^sieians died at their side.’ 

The Prince of Conde, notwithstanding (lie last answer 
to de Foix, had written on the 26th of June a very noble 
letter to Elizabeth. ‘ To prevent war,’ he said, ‘ the 
King and Queen, the Princes of the blood, the Lord/of 
the Council, the whole Parliament of Paris, would renew 
the obligation to restore Calais at the eight years’ eild. 
It was an offer which the Queen of England could acceiit 
without stain uf)ou her honour, and b}^ agreeing to it 
si* wou/d prove that she had engaged in the quarrel 
with a chief C3'e to the glory of God and the inaintenaneo 
of the t ruth.’ ‘ 

Elizabeth had fiercely refused ; and when this ter¬ 
rible news came fipn^ Havre she could not—w(Aild not 
—realize its moaning. She would send a!*oth#r armj', 
she would call out the musters, and feed the garrison 
from them faster than the plague could kill. Cost what 
it would Havre should be held. It was but a question 
of men, money, *tnd fijod; and the tarnished fame of 
England should be regained.^ 

And worse and worse cajno the nows across the water. 
"When June ended, eutof his seven thousanc^ men War¬ 
wick found but three thousand fit for duty, and the 
enemy were jjrossing^iim closer, ai:i4^,^onti\>orcncy hud 
joined Jthe Khingrave. Thousands of workmen were 
throwing up trenghes under the walls, and thou.sands of 

' Conde to Elizabeth, June 26; Fokbes, toI. ii. 

’The Council to Warwick, June 29 ; Elizabeth to Warwick, July 4: 
Fob MRS 
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won^en were carrying and wheeling earth for them. Of 
the English pioneers but sixty remained dlive, and the 
French cannon were already searching and sweeping the 
streets. Reinforcements were hurried oyer by hundreds 
and then by thousands. Hale, vigorous English countrj^- 
men, they were landed on that fatal quay: the deadly* 
breath of the destroyer passed upon them, and in a few 
days or hours they fell down, and there were none to 
bury them, and the commander could but clamour for 
more and mord and more. 

, On the iith of July but fiftdbn fhimdTed 

July. *' 

men were left. In ten days more at the pre¬ 
sent death rate Warwick said he would have but three 
hundred alivc.^ All failed except English hearts. ‘ Not¬ 
withstanding the deaths,’ Sir Adrian Poynings reported, 

‘ their (jourjige is so good as if they be supplied with 
men and victual they trust by God’s help yet to with¬ 
stand the force of the enemy and to render the Queen a 
good account thereof.’“ Those who went across from 
England, though going, as they knew^to all but certain 
death, ‘ kept their high courage and heart for the 
service.’® 

Ship after ship arrived at IlaiTc with its doomed 
foeight of fivingmen, yet Warwick wr6te that still his 
numbers waned,yj^t the new conjers were not enough 
to repair the waste. The ovens were broken with the 

4 

' Warwick to the Council, July 11: Fobhes, vol. ii. Endorsed ‘ Haste, 
post haste for thy life! Haste, h.iste, haste! ’ 

• Sir Adrian Poynings to Cecil, July 6: Bonuitic MSS., Elizabeth. 

• Sir .Adrian Poynings to Cecil, July 9 : I)otr.estie MSS., Elizabeth. 
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enemy’s shot, the bakers were dead of the plague. TJio 
besiegers by tlie middle of the month were closing in 
Ihpon the harbour mouth. A galley scut out to keep 
them back was shot through and sunk with its crew 
under the eye of the garrison. On the 19th their hearts 
were cheered by large arrivals, but they were ra\/ boys* 
from Gloucestershire, new alike to suffering and to arms. 
Cannon had been sent for from tho Tower, and cannon* 
came, but they were old and rusted and worthless. ‘ Tho 
worst of all sorts,’ wrote Warwick, ‘is ttought good 
enough for' this place.’ It was the one complaint which 
at last was wrung from him. 

To add to his difficulties tho weather broke up in 
storms. Clinton had twenty sail with him, and three 
thousand men ready ^toJ;hrow in. If tho fleet could have 
lain outside the harbour tho ships’ guns couldjiav# kept 
the approaches open. But a south-west gale chained 
Clinton in tho Downs; tho transports which sailed from 
St Helen’s could not show behind the islandj and there 
was a fear that thq, garrison, cut off from relief, might 
have been overpowered in tluur weakness and destroyed. 

Too late for the emergency, and still with sullen un¬ 
willingness to yield, the Queen on tho 20th ^ent over 
Throgmorton to accept Conde’s terms. But tho French* 
Court was with tho besieging army, jy^inKneT^ the con-* 
dition of Warwick’s troops too well to listen. Tho 
harbour was by thqt time closed ; the provisions were 
.exhausted; the French understood their power and 
meant to use it. Warwick, ordered as he had been to 
hold the place under all conditions, ‘ was prepared to 
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di e sword in hand' rather than surrender witliout the 

li 

Queen’s permission ; hut in a few days at latest those 
whom the sword and pestilence had spared famine woid# 
make an end of. Fortunately Sir Francis Knowles, wlio 
was in command at I'ortsmouth, had sent to the Cot^»-t 
to say that they must wait for no answer from Fi’ance; 
they must send powers instantly to Warwick to mak(i 
tenus for himself. A general attack had been arranged 
for the morning of the 37th. Ijord ^yarwick knew that 
he would be unable to resist, and n itli tlic remnant of 
his men was preparing the evening be^u’c' to meet a 
soldier’s deatli, when a boat stole in with letteis, and he 
received Jilizabeth’s permission to surrender at the last 
extremity. 

War, plague, and storm had (lone their woik, and 
had vlonc it with fatal efficacy. Clinton was chating 
helplessly at Ills anchorage ‘ wliile the French were 
lying exposed on the beach at Havre.’ 11c could not 
reach them, and they could but too effectually reach 
W arwick. Knowing that to delay longer was to expose 
the handfid of noble men who survived with him to 
inevitable death, and himself wounded and ill, the 
English general sent at once todhe Constable to make 
' terms. The Constable would not abuse his advantage, 
‘and on tjic 29iii;,pf July Ilavrt? was restored to France, 
tlie few English troops remaining being allowed to de¬ 
part with their arms and goods unpiolested and at their 
leisure. 

The day after, the -weather changed, and Clinton ar¬ 
rived to find that all was over, and that Warwick him- 
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self was on board a transport ready to sail. I'he (Juc'en* 
niotlier sent M. do Lignorollos on board ('Union’s sliip 
to ask him to dine with lier. Ho oxcnisod liinisolt under 
i!ie plea that lie could not leave bis nii'ii; but be said 
t'^de Lignerolles ‘that the plague of dcaully infeelion 
bad done for tbein that wbieb all Ibe force of l-’idnee 
eould never have donc.’^ 

Tinas ended this unbappy enterprise in a di.sasler 

wbicb, terrible a.sit seemed, Ava.s more desirable for l ing- 

* * $ 

land than success. THizabefli’s favouring star bad pre- 

venteTi a conque.st from being consuniinaled wl.icli 

would liave involved her in inlerniinable \\ai-. 11a,1 it 

not been for the iilague she might base held Havre; 

but she could have held il onlv at a cos! wbicb, before 

many years were over^ li’onld have thrown her an e.\- 

bausted and easy pn-y at (be feet of Tbilip. 

The first thought of AVarwick, ill as be was, on 

reaching Portsnioutb, was for bis brave companions. 

'i luy bad relumed in miserablepligbl, and Inr wrote to 

The council to beg ('yat they might be cared for. Ibit 

there was no occasion to r<mind I'ilizabelb of such a 

duty as this ; bad shebeen allowed .she would havi: gone 

at once at the risk of infeedion to thank them for tlna'r 
. » 
gallantry.* In a proclamalion undin- lier (^wn 

band .she commended the .soldiers nlj'y/iad 

faced that ^terrible siege to the cai-c of the country ; .she 

entreated every gentleman, she commandi <1 every 

gfficial, ecclesiastical or civil, in the realm to see to their 


* Clinton to Cecil, July 31 ; Jh/nustic MSS., Klizoh^th. 

• L(jrd UobcTt DuiUcy lo the Uacen, Aujjuit 7: iJouusiic MSS.^ vol. xxix. 
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j^ecessities ‘ lest God punisli them for their umnerciful- 
ness ; ’ she insisted with generous forethought ‘ that no 
person should have any grudge at those poor captains 
and soldiers because the town was rendered on con¬ 
ditions : ’ ‘ she would have it knovTi and understood thifit 
theve wanted no truth, courage, nor manhood in any of 
them from the highest to the lowest; ’ ‘ they would have 
withstood the French to the utmost of their lives; but 
it was thought the part of Christian wisdom not to 
tempt the'Almighty to cpntcnd with the inevitable 
mortal enemy of the plague.’* 

Happy would it have been had the loss of Havre 
ended the calamities of the summer. But the garrison, 
scattering to their homes, carried the infection through 
England. London was taint^ ^already, and with the 
hoa\ an^l drought of August the pestilence in town and 
village held on its deadly way. 

The eruption on the skin which was usual with the 
plague does not seem to have attended this visitation of 
it. The ‘first symptom was violeni^ fever, burning heat 
alternating with fits of shivering; the mouth then be¬ 
came dry, the tongue parched, with a pricking sensation 
in the breast and loins ; headacLie followed and languor, 
with a desire to sleep, and after sleep came generally 
death, ‘ for heart did diww the poison, and the 
poison by its own malice did pierce the heart.’ When 
a man felt himself infected ‘ he did first commend him¬ 
self to the highest Physician .and craved mercy of him,' 


* Proclamation by the Queen, August i: Domestic MSS. 
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WTiere lie felt pain ho was bled, and he then drank the 

‘aqua contra pestefti’—the plague water—buried him- 

;elf in his bed, and if possible jierspired. To allay his 

thirst he was allowed sorrel-water and verjuice, with 

slices of oranges and lemons. Light food—rabbit, 

cliiclcen or other bird—was taken often and in small 

quantities. To prevent the spread of the contagion the 

houses and streets and staircases were studiously 

cleaned; the windows were set wide open and hung 

with fresh green boughs of ohk or willow; the floors 

were stftwed with sorrel, lettuce, roses, and oak leaves, 

and freely and frequently sprinkled with spring water 

or else with vinegar and rose-water. From collar to 

garret six hours a day the houses were fumigated with 

sandalwood and musk, aloes, amber, and cinnamon. In 

, y > 

the poorest cottages there were fires of rosemary an^ 

bay. Yet no remedy availed to prevent the mortality, 

and no precaution to check the progress of the infection. 

In July the deaths in London had been two hundred a 

^week; through the following mouth they rose hwiftly 

to seven hundred, eight hundred, a thousand, in the 

last week of the month to two thousand; and at that 

rate with scarcely a dimiryition the people continued to 

die till the Novembei* rains washed the sewers and’ken- 

nel§ clean, and the fury of Jbe disorder w^^ent. 

The bishops, attributing the calamity to super¬ 
natural causek, and seeing the cause for the provocation 
of the Almighty in the objects which excited their own 
displeasure, laid the blame upon the theatres, and peti¬ 
tioned the Government to inhibit plays and amuse- 
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ments.' Sir William Cecil, not charging Providencoy 
till man had done his part, found the occasion rather in 
the dense crowding of the lodging-houses, ‘ by reason 
that the owners and tenants for greediness and lucre 
did take unto them other inhabitants and families to 
dwell in their chambers; ’ he therefore ordered that 
‘ every house or shop should have but one master and 
one family,’ and that aliens and strangers should re¬ 
move.® 

The danger alarmed the council into leniency to¬ 
wards the State prisoners. The Tower was emptied. 
The Catholic prelates were distributed among the 
houses of their rivals and successors; Lady Catherine 
Grey was committed to the charge of her father’s 
jjrothor, broken in health, heart, and spirit, praj'ing, 
bat praying in vain, that ‘ her lord and husband might 
be restored to her,’ and pining slowly towards the 
grave into which a few years later she sank.® 

The victims who died of the plague were chiefly ob¬ 
scure ; one person however perished in it whose disap¬ 
pearance the reader will perhaps regret. 

The story must go back for a few pages. 

The King of Spain, aft«r receiving de Quadra’s 
letter which contained the prop6sals of the Queen of 
Scots for Prince of Spain, took time to consider his 
^ answer, and at length on the 15th of Jime 
replied as follows:— 


> Grindal to Cecil, February 22, 1564: Zantdotme MSS. 7. 

* SirWra. Cecil's Injunction: MS. Ibid. 

’ Letters of Lord John and Lady Catherine Grey : Larudoume MSS. 
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PHILIP II. -TO THE BISHOP OF AQUILA. 

June 15. 

‘ I have pondered over llic eonvorsatioii which 1 ms 
passed between you and Slailland on the marriage he- 
tweei?his mistress and the Prince my son, and I am 
much pleased with the discretion which you showed in 
your replies. 

‘ Perceiving as I do that if this marriage can be 
brought about it may be the betjinning of a bolVer .state 
of thing* in England, I am willing to admit the consi¬ 
deration of it; and if }'ou believe that those who have 
spoken with you on the .subject arc persons whom you 
can trust, you will use their a.ssistancc to bring the thing 
about. 

‘ You will learn from IMaitland and from the Quee/t 
of Scots what friends they most rely upon in England. 
You will judge w hether the names which they ment ion 
are of sufficient weight, and you will at once comrauni- 
,'Cate with me. Above all you will be secret, for the 
good to be looked for depends on the marriage being 
completed before anything is heard of it. If the 
French know that I have^iven my consent there is no 
step to which their fetirs will not drive them to prevent 
the consummation of it, 05, if wo persistjii spite of 
them, to hinder the good fruit which may be otherwise 
looked for. "^As to the Queen of England and the 
heretics, you can imagine for yourself what they are 
likely to do. You must therefore be most cautious with 
whom you speak on the subject, and in your choice of 
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agents through whom to communicate with the Queen 
of Scotland. 

‘ The Emperor also, you will observe, after what has 
passed between the Cardinal of Lorraine and himself,* 
can know nothing of the wishes of the Queen of Scots 
herself or of her subjects; he looks on his son’s affair 
as already settled; and I may say for myself that were 
there any likelihood of that marriage taking effect I 
should prefer it to the other.* I should not move in tlio 
matter at all till the Emperor was undeceived were it 
not for what you tell me of the unwillingness of that 
(iueen and her advisers to accept the Archduke, and 
of the small advantage which they anticipate from the 
Austrian connection. 

‘ I am alarmed especially^at the possibility of her 
A. arrying a French King again, for I cannot but re¬ 
member the trouble which her last alliance in that 
quarter occasioned me. Should she marry in that 
quarter, I know but too well that at no distant time 1 
shall be forced into war to protect the Queen of Eng¬ 
land from an invasion such as was intended before; 
and you can judge yourself whether that is an event to 
which I can look with pleasure. 


' The Caiyinal of Lorraine, in a 
personal interview’ with Ferdinand, 
had proposed a marriage between his 
niece and the Archdnke Charles. 

“ A note in the margin of the let¬ 
ter, in Philip’s autograph, shows his 

extreme slowness and caution :_ 

• De puntoon punto me vicis avisando 


de lo quo en esto pasarh, sin venir 
& convencion niiiguna ; mas de en- 
tender lo que ariiba sc dice, hasta 
que yo os aviso de lo que en ello sc 
me ofriciese y se hubiese de hacer; 
aunque podreis asegurarlos que mi 
intcncion es la que aqui sc dice.' 
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‘ You will ascertain what support the Scots can count 
upon in England, and you will not prevent them from 
increasing their party ; but j’ou will not involve your¬ 
self with any particular person further tlian you have 
already done. Let them do the work by themselves, 
let them gain what friends they can amorig the Catlio- 
lics and others whom they trust. If anything is dis¬ 
covered it must be their affair and not mine. 

‘ As for what you say of the dependence of tlie 
English Catholics upon mo, lam anxious to do the very 
utmost which I can for them. You will animate and 
console them as usual; only of all things in tlio v'orld 
you must be careful not to let your own hand be seen. 
You know what would follow. 

‘ I am very sorry for the Act whicli the (iueen has 
obtained from I’arliaTnent against those who will iot 
accept her as Head of the Anglican Church. The 
bishops and other Catholics arc now in danger of death. 
They have begun already, you toll mo, with the lUshop 
of London. 

‘ I am glad to hear that the Emperor has remoji- 
strated, though I fear it will do little good. I have 
myself also written to the Queen; and you will yourself 
do and sav whatever promises to bo most elfeclive to 
make them change their purpose. I know^ that 1 can 
depend on you in this, feeling as yoi/*^o so hcutcly 
about it.’ ‘ ’ 

_ i - 

* Ferdinand, immediately on the | the Catholic bishopfl. The infrcmiity 
passing* of the Act, wrote to beg that [ of the lawyers might have been less 
no violence might be used towartls I successful had not ICJizabcth been 
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To Philip’s letter a few lines were added by the 
Puke of Alva: 


ALVA TO THE BISHOP OF AQUILA. 

June 16. 

‘Although his Majesty in his own letter has told 
yoij. how important it is to bo secret in the affair of 'fhe 
marriage of the Queen of Scots, I cannot but myself 
reiterate the same caution. The world must know 
nothing till all is actually over, or no good will come 
of it. 

‘You will therefore charge those .vith whom you 
have to deal to allow no hint of our purpose to trans¬ 
pire. You will lot us know step by step how the nego¬ 
tiation proceeds, and his Majesty will take measures 
accordingly.’ 


No answer could have promised better for Mary 
Stuart’s hopes; but it had been long in coming, and 
the diplomacy of conspiracy was restless and feveri.sh. 

Maitland, after his visit to France, returned to 

T 1 » ^ 

London in July to learui.what do Quadra had 
heard. lie had as yet heard nothing, and Maitland’s 
views meanwhile had been qualified by a conversation 
with Catherine de Medici. The Queen-mother, as 


able to shield ncrself behind Fer¬ 
dinand’s and Philijr...letters. Arch¬ 
bishop Parker also lent bis assist¬ 
ance. In a circular to his brother 
bishops he desired them, with the 
Queen’s and Cecil’s connivance, not 
to offer the oath to any one a second 
time without referring to himself; 


‘ not,’ ho said, ‘ that he had warrant 
to stay the execution of impartial 
laws,’ but being ready ‘ to jeopard 
his private estimation if the purpose 
which*the Queen would have done, 
might be performed.’— Stbypb’s 
Life of Farker, vol. L pp. 249, 250. 
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Philip had foreseen, dreaded nothing so inuc-h ns this* 
Spanish marriage; and to prevent it she had promised 
that if the Queen of Seots would remain unmarried for 
two years, Charles the Ninth and the crown of Franco 
wo^d again bo at her service. Construing Philip’s 
silence unfavourably, ilaitland allowed do (iuadra*to 
see that he thought well of the Freucli connection. Tn 
vain do Quadra siaoko of the Archduke Charles, itlait- 
kmd would not hear of him unless with a distinct uu- 
derstanding that Philija would make his mistress (iueeii 
of England. It was yet possible too for the (iuecn of 
(■k'ots to extort favourable terms from Elizabeth. 

Before Jlaitland returned to iScotland, Elizabeth in 
her parting interview bade him tc'll Mary »S(u;;rt tliat if 
she married into the hou^e'*of Austria, I'ranco, (jr Spai^ 
she would take it as an act of war.* fSho would •[ncAa- 
a marriage at homo for her. But there were tlie Pro¬ 
testant Princes; thei’c was the King of Denmark; tlicre 
was the Duke of Ferrara : any one of thest; sh;^ might 
choose, or any Freneh,nobleman not of royal rank, ujid 
.she .should bo named successor at once. 

iMaitland entered too far into these views for do 
Quadra’s peace. Ho foaitd that Maiy Stuart hcr.'j^df in 
her passionate desire for recognition might ccj'i.sont after 
all to some marriage detinmental to tlyv.'Witercjf.s of 
Catholicism,^ and in dread of such a catastrophe, and 

* ‘ Xo pudria de dtjarla de tener no haga aquclla Reyna coinU'sceiid'. r 

per cnemiga.’—Do Quadrate Rhilip, cu algun casamiento menoH c' rivn.i- 
June 26 : J/S. Simnneas. ente 4 lae C06.M do la religion,'—]Jo 

* ‘ Es de temcr que la golosina de Quadra to I’Uilip, June 26: H$. 
set declarada succsora deste Reyno dinumcat. 

VOL. VII. 


6 
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not trusting Maitland, tlie Spanisli ambassador, on bis 
own responsibility, sent an English friend to lay before 
her the wishes of the Catholics, and to assure her that 
whether she obtained the Prince of Spain, or accepted 
the Archduke Charles, Philip in either case would sup¬ 
port her claims in England by arms.* 

At this crisis the letters of Philip and Alva reached 
London. Do Quadra regretted that his commission was 
so cautiously worded; but ho lost not a moment in de¬ 
spatching his own secretary, Luis dc Paz, to Ilolyrood. 
As a blind to the English Government ho sent Kim first 
to Chester, under pretence of inquiring into the seizure 
of a Spanish ship by pirates. At Chester dc Paz found 
that the pirates in question were Scots—and went on as 
if to seek redress at Edinbu rgh. There he saw Mary 
Stua]*i;, Maitland, and Murray. His message was re¬ 
ceived with delight by all of them. The Queen of Scots 
wrote to the Duchess of Parma, relinquishing with eager 
gratitude every other prospect for herself. The Bishop 
of Ross hurried off to London t<i do Quadra to agree to 
all conditions which Philip might ask.^ The long and 
dangerous labours of the indefatigable ambassador were 
at last, it seemed, about to prosper and bear fruit—when 
in the moment of success he was taken away. Luis de 


Au^t. 


Paa, returned to London’ on the 26th of Au¬ 
gust to find him dying. ‘ He knew me,’ Luis 


' ‘ Que tenga fuerzas para cooseguir an derecho & este Beyno.’— MS. 
Siinaneat. 

* Kote of tbe mission of Lnis de Paz to Scotland, by Diego Perez. 
Hionkt’8 Zi/« of Mary Stuart. Appendix C. 
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wrote, ‘and angwcrcd bravely wlicn I spoke to hiiS. 
lie was gidevcd to end liis services at a niomont when 
he lioped to be of use. II is last words were, ‘ I can do 
no more.’ ’ ^ 

^So died a good servant of a falling cause—faith¬ 
ful even unto death. The Bishop of Aquila had the 
cliaracter of his race and liis i^rofossion. In the arts of 
diplomatic treachery ho was an accomplished master. 
Untiring and miscrupulous, ^killed in the -subtle wind¬ 
ing's of the heart, he could stimulate the conscience into 
heroism, or play with its weakness till he had tempted 
it to perdition—as suited best with the ends whieli ho 
pursued with the steadiness of a sleutlihound. He would 
converse in seeming frankness from day to day with 
those whom with his tvllble soul he was labourin-j^o 
blast into ruin. Yet ho was brave as a Spaniara* should 
be—brave with the double courage of an Ignatius and 
a Cortez. Ho was perfcctlj" free from selfish and igno¬ 
ble desires, and he was loyal with an absolute •fealty to 
his creed and his King. It was his misfortune that he 
served in a cause which the world now knows to have 
been a wrong cause; bpt qualifications in themselves 
neither better nor worse flian those of Alvarez de iiuadra 
won for Walsingham a place in the brightest circle of 
English statesmen. 

How it plight have fared with Mary Stuart and Don 
Carlos had de Quadra, lived to complete the work for 
which he was so anxious, the curious in such things 


‘ Xo puedo mas .’—Mtimir of Luis do Paz : MS. Simanccu, 
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may speculate. The Prince of Spain had the intellect 
and the ferocity of a wolf; the Queen of Scots had a 
capacity for relieving herself of disagreeable or incon¬ 
venient companions. Yet they Avould searcely perhaps 
haA^ made their lots more wretched than they actuaily 
were : we wonder at the caprices of fortune ; we com¬ 
plain of the unequal fates which are distributed among 
mankind—but Providence is more even-handed than it 
seems; ]\Jaly Stuart migtt have been innocent and 
happy as a fishwife at Leith ; the I’rince of Spain 
might have arrived at some half-brutal usefulness 
bi’caking clods on the brown jrlains of Castile. 

Philip’s orders had been so well observed that no 
hints had transpired of Avhat was intended. The Arcli- 
duko Charles was the supposed Candidate in thcSpanisli 
and Imperial interest. The Cardinal of Lori’aine had 
arranged the marriage Avitli Ferdinand. It had been 
talked of in the Council of Trent. It had been argued 
upon in‘ a Parliament which met at Edinburgh in tlie 
preceding June. The name of thfe Prince of Spain was 
mentioned from time to time, but rather as a vague 
surmise; and the last thought which entered the mind of 
any oflo Avas that Philip Avoidd seiaously substitute his 
son for his'cousin. The Austrian match was the object 
of Elfeabeth’s 5 fears; and what she had said to Maitland 
she directed Ilandolph to submit formally to the Queeii 
of Scots herself. 

To settle the succession in some way, and if possible 
to settle it in Mary Stuart’s favour, she said, was her 
most ardent desire. She had combated hitherto the wish 
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of Parliament to disinherit Mary. On public grounds 
she was anxious Ifor the union of the realms—and pri¬ 
vately she considered the Queen of Scots’ claim to bo 
the best. Put the Queen of Scots, if she was to succeed 
to the English crown, must make up her mind to accept 
lire Reformation, if not as her own conviction yet as,llio 
public law of the realm. If she chose to marry a Catholic 
prince, if she chose to make herself tlie representative of 
a Catholic party and policy, Parliament would unques- 
lionabl}" renew the attempt tb bar her titlecountry 
would not subiflit agaiir to the Pope and tlic Inquisition, 
and Elizabeth would herself bo unable to take her part 
further. ‘ 

‘ She did not believe,’ Elizabeth continued—and the 
clause is in her own handwriting; ‘ she did not bclic^^o 
that the Queen of Scots meant anythiiig against hersi/ff;’ 
and ‘.she might perhaps bo borne in hand that some num¬ 
ber in England might be brought to allow ’ her general 
schemes. Put she warned her sister not to be ‘ abused ’ by 


' ‘To coasidcr her own*particu¬ 
lar which, in the way of friendship 
towards her, wc do most weigh, we 
do assure her by some present groof 
that we have in our r(jplm, upon 
some small report made thereof (of 
the .\ustrian marriage), we well p|r- 
ceive that, if we do not me<ldlo and 
interpose her*authority, it will not 
be long before it shall appear that as 
much as wit can imagine will be 
used to impeach her intention for 
the furtherance of her title. And 
considering the humours of such as 


mind—except our authority or tho 
fear of us shall stay them—their own 
particular, what can our sister think 
more hurtful to her than by this 
manner of proceeding by her ii iciids 
that be not of her natural nation nor 
of her kingdom—Srst, to endanger 
the amity bc#Mxt* us; sdCondly, to 
dissolve the concord between the two 
nations; thirdly, to disappoint her 
of more than ever they shall re¬ 
cover.’—Elizabeth to Eandolph, Au¬ 
gust 20: Cotton. MSS., Calig.B. 10. 
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foolishness. ‘If she tried that way she would come to no 
good.’ For both their own sakes and for the sake of both 
the countries she implored the Queen of Scots to avoid 
a course which might ‘ become a perpetual reproof to 
both of them through all posterity.’ If she married the 
Ardhduke, England must and would accept that act as a 
declaration of hostility. If she would take advice which 
she might assure herself was well meant towards her, she 
would marry some one to whom no suspicion could be 
attached. Her title should then bo examined, and 
should receive the fullest support which s'he herself eould 
give it—‘ her own natural inclination being most given 
to further her sister’s interest and to impeach what 
should seem to the contrary.’ 

• i^,As to the person—an English nobleman would best 
please the English nation ; and measuring the attractive¬ 
ness of the offer by her self-sacrifice in making it, Eliza¬ 
beth said that ‘ she could be content to give her ene 
Avhom perchance it could be hardly thought she, could 
agree unto.’ But she would not; bind the Queen of 
Scots to this choice or to that; England required only 
that she should not marry any one ‘ of such greatness 
as suspicion might be gathered that he might intend 
trouble to the realm; ’ she might take a husband where 
she pleased so^as he was net sought to change the 
policy ’ of the English nation, which it was certain ‘ that 
they would in no wise bear.’ ‘ 

What right, it has been asked impatiently, had Eliza- 

* Instructions to Itandolpb, August 20: Cotton. MSS., Caug. B. 10. 
Matter committed to Thomas Bandolpb, August, 1563 : Scotch MSS. 
Mollc Motuc. 
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belli to intcrfcro witli Mary Stuart’s marriage? As muc]j 
right, it may be answered, as Mary Stuart liad to pre¬ 
tend to the succession of the English crown. Those who 
aspire to sovereignty must accept the conditions under 
which sovereignty can be held. The necessities of State 
which at the present day bar the succession of a E,o»ian 
Catholic, were stronger a thousandfold when a Catholic 
sovereign might bring back with her the fires of Smith- 
field : and the fault of Elizabeth was rather in for¬ 
bearing to insist upon a change of creed than in being 
willing to accept a successor with a less effective security 
for her harralessness. 

Nor was it Elizabeth only who had a right to bo 
alarmed. Murray, Argylc, and INlaitland had been led 
astray by vanity and idlc^ambition. In their eageriuj^s 
to give a sovereign to England they^had half lyst their 
interest in the Eeforraation, or had closed their eyes 
to the dangers to wliich they exposed it. But there 
were those in Scotland to whom the truth of God was 
more than crowns ^nd kingdoms—to whom the re¬ 
volution which had passed over their country was too 
precious to be fooled away by courtiers’ weakness or a 
woman’s cunning. E»ox knew as well as Mary knew 
the fruit which would follow if she married a Tjatholio 
prince. He had laboured to save MuiTay ^om the spell < 
which his^sistcr had flung over him; but Murray had 
only been angry at his interference, and ‘ they spake 
not together familiarly for more than a year and a half.’ ‘ 


* Esox’s History of the Reformation. 
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The falling off of his friends threw the weight of the 
battle upon Knox, In ‘ the Parliainenl time,’ when the 
Lords, thinking then only of the Austrian Charles, had 
been congratulating one another on the great match in¬ 
tended for their Queen, Knox rose in the pulpit at St 
Giles’s and told them all ‘that whenever they, professing 
the Lord Jesus, consented that a Papist should bo head of 
their sovereign, they did as far as in them lay to banish 
Christ from the realm; they Avould bring God’s venge¬ 
ance on tKeir country, a plague on themselves, and 
perchance small comfort to their sovereign.’ 

It was language which should not have been needed, 
for it was language which they should themselves have 
used. It was language which with the necessary change 
of diction any English statesm|m would have used from 
th^Re^olution till the present day. It contained but a 
plain political truth of which Knox happened to be the 
exponent. 

Mary recognized her enemy. Himalone she had failed 
to work upon, and believing herself gurc of the Lords she 
gave her anger its course. 

In imagination Queen of Scotland, England, Ireland, 
Spain, Flanders, Naples, and theJndies—in the fuU tide 
of hope and with the prize almost in*her hands, she was 
in no humour to let a heretic preacher step between her 
and the'*soaring Sights of her ambition. She sent for 
Knox, and her voice shaking between tears and passion, 
she said that never had prince been handled as she; 
she had borne his bitterness, she had admitted him to 
her presence, she had endured to be reprimanded, and 
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yet she could not be quit of him; ‘ she vowed to Go^ 
she would be avenged.’ 

Quiet, collected—seeing through and through her, 
yet with a sound northern courtesy, the Reformer an¬ 
swered that when it pleased God to open her eyes she 
would see that he had done nothing to offend hcr^^ in 
private he had been silent; ‘ in the preaching place ’ he 
must obey God Almighty. 

‘But what,’ she asked, ‘have you to do with my 
marriage ? ’ 

He said hi*s duty was to preach the Evangel: the 
nobility were so much addicted to her affections that 
they had forgotten their duty, and he was therefore 
bound to remind them of it. 

‘ But what,’ she reputed, ‘ have you to do with i^jy 
marriage ? what are you within thisscommonw^lth ? ’ 

‘ A subject born within the same, madam,’ he replied; 
‘ and one whose vocation and conscience demands plain¬ 
ness of speech; and therefore, madam,’ he went on, ‘ I 
say to yourself wha| I spake in yonder public place— 
whenever the nobility shall consent that you be subject 
to an unfaithful husband, they renounce Christ and be¬ 
tray the realm.’ 

The Queen agdin sobbed violently. 

Knox stood silent till she had collected> herself. He 
then continued—‘ Madam, in God’s presence I speak; I 
never delighted in the weeping of any of God’s creatures; 
yea, I can scarcely abide the tears of my own boys whom 
my own hand corrects; but seeing I have but spoken 
the truth as my vocation craves of me, I must sustain 
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yiour Majesty’s tears rather than hurt my conscience.’ 

Soon after this conversation Randolph brought Eliza¬ 
beth’s message. In his account of the interview he 
gives a noticeable sketch of Mary Stuart’s personal 
habits. 

Active and energetic when occasion required, this 
all-accomplished woman abandoned herself to intervals 
of graceful self-indulgence. Without illness or imagin¬ 
ation of it she would lounge for days in bed, rising only 
at night for dancing or music; and there she reclined 
with some light delicate French robe carelessly di’aped 
about her, surroimded by her ladies, her council, and 
her courtiers, receiving ambassadors and transacting 
business of State. It was in this condition that Ran¬ 
dolph found her. She affected the utmost cordiality; 
she listened graciou’fely to his communication; she pro¬ 
fessed herself grateful for Elizabeth’s interest in her; she 
desired him to be cautious to whom he spoke, and re¬ 
ferred him for her answer to Maitland and Murray. But 
with all her address she could not, conceal from him 
that more was intended than she allowed to appear. 
Her want of interest in the Austrian marriage was 
evident, and Randolph himself feared ‘ she might be more 
Spanish than Imperial.’ ‘ A month laler John Knox had 
discovered the secret and made- haste to tell Cecil what 
was impending. It was no Austrian prince on whom 
Mary’s eyes were fixed. The King of Spain Iiad con¬ 
sented to give her his son. The Queen of France offered 


* Randolph to Cecil, September 4: Scotch MSS. Soils House. 
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her the hand of Charles the Ninth. She would tahe 
Don Carlos if Philip kept his word. If Don Carlos 
failed her she would take the French King. The 
majority of her council had consented to what would bo 
their own destruction, and ‘ the greater part would before 
long draw the better after them.’ The Queen of Eng¬ 
land would be amused with smooth answers; but the 
mask would soon be laid aside. There was still hope of 
the constancy of the Earl of Murray. But if Murray 
followed the rest ‘ the rage of the storm would overthrow 
the force of the strongest ’—‘ all through the inordinate 
affection of her that was born to be a plague to the realm.’ 

‘Thus,’ Knox concluded, ‘you have the ^ , 

. October. 

plainness of my troubled heart; use it as ye 

will answer to God ancj ye tender the commonwealth; 

the Eternal assist you with His Spirit.’^ 

In the midst of these encompassing perils ^ 

December. 

Elizabeth bore herself bravely. The death- 
rate in London at the end of December wm still two 
hundred a week; tVe country was smarting under the 
disaster at Havre; the French difficulty was likely to 
lead to a general war^ in which Spain would take part; 
and Mary Stuart marriSd to a Catholic prince foyned the 


' Knox to Cecil, October »s : 
Scotch MSS. A postscript adds— 
‘ The Inch between Leith and King- 
born is left void. What .strange 
fowl shall first alight there God 
knoweth.' 

“ ‘ By many intelligences here, I 
see none other but war to ensue be¬ 


tween us and th^* French King ere * 
it be long. *God send ^acc that 
King Philip’s subjects be not also 
our enemies, for we suspect as much.’ 
—Francis Chaloher to Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, December 18: Spanish 
MSS. Molls Souse. 
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ominous centre round wliicli the clouds ■were forming. 
Yet Elizabeth to the world appeared to be given up to 
amusement, caring for nothing but pleasure, and wasting 
her fondness upon idle and tawdry favourites. ‘The 
Queen,’ wrote Francis Chaloner to his brother, ‘ thinks 
of nothing but her love affairs; she spends her days with 
her hawks and hounds and her nights in dances and 
plays. Though all things go ill with England she is 
incapable of serious thought. The Court is as merry as 
if the world were at our feet; and the ingenious fool 
who can devise the best means of trifling away time is 
the man most admired and prized.’ ‘ 

Yet Elizabeth was but concealing her real nature 
behind a mask of levity. Her spirits rose with trouble, 
and her high qualities were ^never more thoroughly 
awake. 

Notwithstanding the struggle in Normandy, peace 
still existed in name between England and France; but 
Catherine demanded as an indemnity for the aggression 
on French territorv a formal surrender of the English 
claim on Calais. Elizabeth answered that she would 
brave all consequences before she would submit ‘ to that 
dishonour:’® and a declaration, of war was daily ex¬ 
pected. Philip had offered to mediate, but with the key 


> * Eegina tota anloribas dedita 
est, venationibusque aucupiis choreis 
et rebus ludicris insumens dies noc- 
tesque ; nihil serio tractatur, quan- 
quam omnia adverse cedant; tamen 
jocamur hie, perinde ac si orbem 
universum dcbellati fucrimus. Et 


11 

qui plures nugandi modes ridiculo 
studio excogitaverit, qi'asi vir summo 
pretio dignus suspicitur. —Spanish 
MSS. " 

’ Elizabeth to Chaloner, Decem¬ 
ber, 1563 : MS. Ibid. 
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to Philip’s policy in her hand she left him unanswered 
till his ministers complained to her ambassador of her 
scanty courtesy; * and then for reply she bade Chaloner 
tell Philip that in her past difficulties, though he had 
many opportunities of helping her, she had received 
nothing from him but ‘ good words : ’ he desired to have 
her at his feet, acting under his orders, and humbly 
petitioning for his support; but never in that position 
should Philip see her : she doubted whether a protracted 
residence of an ambassador at the Court ot* Spain was 
any longer expedient; she had half resolved to continue 
her diplomatic intercourse with him only through the 
'Kegent in Flanders; better an open enemy than a 
treacherous friend; if the worst came she could en¬ 
counter it.^ 

In her bearing towards Mary S'uart she s]jowcd at 
the same time large forbearance and a clear foreseeing 
statesmanship. She kneAV the Queen of Scots’ intentions 
beyond all uncertainty, but she still hope^s^to win her 
over to a safer course with the prospect of the suc¬ 
cession;^ while Mary Stuart, on her part, would not 
risk a quarrel till the Spanish affair had gone further. 
De Quadra’s death h&d broken the link of her com- 


’ Chaloner to Elizabeth, Deeem- 
her 19 : Spanish MSS. Soils lAuse. 

’ Elizabeth to Chaloner: MS. 
Ibid. 

® Luis de Paz, who w«s loft in 
charge at the Spanish embassy after 
de Quadra’s death, wrote to Philip 
on the 3rd of December that Eliza¬ 
beth had been speaking of the mar¬ 


riage between the Queen of Scots 
and the P^nce of Spain, and had* 
said positively it shoulcf never be. 

‘ No, no! ’ ‘ que no se hark.’ It 
was thought, he said, that she would 
tempt the Queen of Scots to give it 
up by the largeness of her offers on 
the other side.— MS. Simancas. 
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jnunication with Philip, and since the visit of Luis de 
Paz she had heard no more from him. 

After a delay of some weeks she had replied to Ran¬ 
dolph’s message, thanking Elizabeth for her advice; 
to gain time and to avoid committing herself to a re¬ 
fusal, she desired to be told explicitly which of the 
many candidates for her hand would be ‘allowed’ in 
England and which would not; and again with more 
distinctness what would be done for her if she married 
as Elizabefh wished. 

It is quite certain that the Queen oi’ Scots had no 
November ^ intention of being guided by Elizabeth. 

Maitland had told do Quadra that she would 
not marry a Protestant even if her recognition was an 
accomplished fact. The inquiry therefore could only 
have been finesse. Elizabeth, with less temptation to in¬ 
sincerity, replied ‘that the principal marriage which 
would make all other marriages fortunate, happy, and 
fruitful was 'che conjunction of the two countries and the 
two Queens; ’ but she warned the Queen of Scots that 
‘whatever mountains of felicity or worldly poipp’ she 
might promise herself by going her own way, she would 
find her hopes in the end deceive her ; the fittest hus¬ 
band for herwould besomeEnglish or Scottish nobleman; 
, but if she preferred to look elsewhere all Christendom 
was opdn, excepting only—^as the Queen of Scots desired 
her to be explicit—the royal Houses of Spaiir, France, 
or Austria. A marriage into eitfier of these could be 
construed only into a renewal of the schemes which 
she had entertained ‘in her late marriage with the 
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French King; but no other restriction should be placed 
upon her choice and no other dithculty raised/ Eliza¬ 
beth trusted only that her selection ‘ might be such as 
should tend to the perpetual weal of the two kingdoms 
—the conjunction whereof she counted the only mar¬ 
riage of continuance and blessedness—to endure ,aften 
their own lives to posterity to the pleasure of Almighty 
God and the eternal renown of themselves as queens and, 
good mothers of their countries.’ 

To the last question of the Queen of'Scots—^what 
shdhld be d6ne for her if she complied—Elizabeth 
answered that she would ‘ proceed forthwith to the in¬ 
quisition of her right by all good means in her favour; 
and finding it fall to her advantage, upon plain under¬ 
standing had what manner of marriage she should majee, 
she would proceed to the denunciati.on of her title as she 
would do for her own natural daughter.’ ^ 

It was long before Randolph was allowed an audience 
to give this second message. The QueeiSmf Scots had 
quarrelled again with Knox, whom she ^tempted to 
provide with lodgings in Edinburgh Castle; the Lords 
had interfered, and anger and disappointment had made 
her ill. 

Moreover shd was still waiting for letters* ^ 
from Spain which woul^ not arrive. She was j 

waiting and would have long to wSit; for the fire of 
resolution no longer fanned by de Quadra’s letters had 
grown faint again, and other schemes and other anxieties 

‘ Elizabeth to Randolph, November 17 : Cation. MSS. Calig. B. 10. 
Scotch MSS. Soils House. 
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\V|ere distracting Philip’s mind from Scotland. The death 
of Guise and the compromise between Cond<i and Cathe¬ 
rine had destroyed the party which he had raised in 
France. Ferdinand of Austria was on tlie edge of the 
grave. There was a project for marrjdng the daughter 
cof JViaximilian, who would succeed to the Empire, to 
Charles the Ninth; and this alliance might serve to re- 
•newthe broken league among the Catholic powers, or at 
all events might relieve him of his fear that the prize 
might bo secured by Mary Stuart. A grave difficulty 
lay in the character of Don Carlos him.sclf. ‘ The cruel 
and sullen disposition of the Prince of Spain ’ was be¬ 
coming more dangerous as ho grew towards manhood. 
Ilis brain had been hurt by a fall. Ilis a2)pctite was so 
furious that no gluttony could satisfy it. Ilis passions 
were so yiolent thaji the King himself durst not thwart 
him lost ho should die in the suffocation of his rage.^ 
Such a youth was no promising subject of a matrimonial 
intrigue—ny-safe foundation on which to build a policy. 

Towards England Chaloner described Philip as ‘ un¬ 
certain whether the ancient league or present personal 
respects should most prevail with him.’ The best-in¬ 
formed Spaniards held a war to, be eventually inevit¬ 
able ; but they did not expect it immediately. The 
J’ope was labouring to bring abput a cordial action be¬ 
tween the Catholic sovereigns, and it was thought he 
would eventually succeed ; but the critical condition of 
Flanders—fermenting on the edge of rebellion—would 


' Minutes of Sir Thomas Chaloner, December 19: Spanish MSS. 
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probably postpone for the present the rupture with 
Elizabeth. Philip, Chaloner said, was ‘ a prince of good 
disposition, soft nature, and given to tranquillity,’ who 
if left to himself would leave England in peace ; but 
Alva, Huy Gomez, de Feria, and others by whom he 
was surroimded were men of another temperament; *and 
Elizabeth’s wellwishers in Spain advised her to make 
peace with France in time, and reserve her strength for 
the future struggle.* 

The condition of Don Carlos however forbade the 
further mooting of the Scotch or any other marriage for 
him, and Mary Stuart’s hope of sharing the Crown of 
Spain, whatever else she might expect from Philip, 
faded away. It was necessary for her to turn her 
thoughts elsewhere; ^nd uncertain what to do she 
at length admitted Randolph to i?er cabinA once 
more. 

She was again in bed. It was after din^Sf- Murray, 
Maitland, Argyle, and a number of other nobiSraen were 
present. 

‘ Now, Mr Randolph,’ she said, kissing as she spoke 
a diamond heart—a present from Elizabeth—which 
hung about her neck: • Now, Mr Randolph, I Jong to 
hear what answer you have brought me ..from my good 
sister. I am sure it caniAjt be but go<^.’ 

Randolph delivered his message. 

She listened with9ut interest till he spoke of her 
recognition, when she became at once attentive. She 


* Minutes of Sir Thomas Chaloner, December : Spanish MSS. 
VOL. vii. 7 
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expected however to hear some person named as the 
husband desired for her. 

‘ You have more to tell me,’ she said, ‘ let me hear 

aU.’ 

Randolph answered that his commission extended 
no further. 

Lord Argyle approached the bed. ‘My Lord,’ she 
said to him, ‘ Randolph here would have me marry in 
England. What say you ? ’ 

‘ Is the Queen of England become a man ? ’ said 
Argyle. 

‘ Who is there, my Lord,’ said she, ‘ that you would 
wish me to marry ? ’ 

‘ Whoever your Majesty can like well enough,’ the 
Earl answered. ‘ I would there was so noble a man in 

I 

Englard as you eould like.’ 

‘That would not please the Ilamiltons,’ said the 
Queen. 

‘ If ijf^please God and be good for your Majesty’s 
country,’ Argyle rejoined, ‘ what ?natter it who is dis¬ 
pleased ? ’ 

She passed the subject off.* 

She dismissed Randolph v»ithout an answer, and 
weeks passed before she sent for him again. He spoke 
' to Murray and ^Maitland, to •'all those lords who were 
imder the deepest obligations to England, bi|t they were 
cold and reserved. * 

‘ The Lord everlasting bring it to pass,’ he wrote to 

' Randolph to Cecil, December 13, December 21, and December 30; 
Scotch MSS. Rolls Souse. 
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Elizabeth, ‘ that we may rather rejoice in the birth 
your Majesty’s body before any other without the same, 
whom God may put in your heart to yield your right 
unto after your Majesty’s days.’ ‘ 

* Eandolph to Elizabeth, January 21, 1564 : Scotch MSS. Rolh Hqjise. 


NOTE TO p. 30. 

Extract from the Sermon of Dr Nowell made at the opening of 
Parliament, January 12, 1562-3, from a manuscript in the library of 
Caius College, Cambridge ;— • 

• Furthermore, where tife Queen’s MajesJty of her own nature is 
wholly given to clemency and mercy, as full w'?ll appearethliithcrto ; 
for in this realm was never seen a change so quiet and so long since 
reigning without blood (God be thanked for it); huwbcit those which 
hitherto will not be reformed, but obstinate and skill by no 
clemency or courtesy, ought otherwise to be used, jut now will 
some say, ‘ Oh, bloody n^n that calleth this the house of right, and 
now would have it made a liouse of blood.’ But the Scripture teach- 
eth us that divers faults ought to be punished by death, and therefore 
following God’s precepts it cannot be accounted cruel; and it is not 
against this house, but the pSrt thereof; to see justice miqjstered to 
them who will abuse clSmency. Therefore the goodness of Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s clemency may well and ouglit now therefore to be changed to 
justice, seeing it wdll not help.* But now to e^lic^e mysalf, I say, 
if any man keeping his opinion, will, and mind, close within himself, 
and so not (^en the same, then he ought not to be punished, but 
when he opeueth it abroad* then it hurteth and ought to be cut off; 
And especially, if in anything it touch the Queen’s Majesty; for 
such errors of heresy, ought not, as well for God’s quarrel as the 
realm’s, to be unlocked unto, for clemency ought not to be given to 
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tfie wolves to kill and devour as they do the lambs, for which cause 
it ought to be foreseen; for that the Prince shaM answer for all that 
so perish, it lying in her power to redress it, for by the Scriptures 
murderers, breakers of the holy day, and maintainers of false religion 
ought to die by the sword. 


^Also some other sharp laws for adultery, and also for murder, 
more stricter than for felony—which in France is well used, as the 
wheel for the one, the halter for the other, which if we had here I 
doubt not within few years would save many a man’s life.’ 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

SHAN o’nEIL. 

T he currency speculations of the Government of 
Edward the Sixth had not recommended to the 
Irish the morals of the Reformation; the plays of 
Bishop Bale had failc^ 1» convert them to its theology. 
On the accession of Mary the Proteetant mis*onaries 
had fled from their duties, being unambitious of mar¬ 
tyrdom, and the English service which been forced 
into the churches disappeared without souiy. or efibrt. 
The monasteries of the four shires, wherever the estates 
had remained with the Crown, were rebuilt and rein¬ 
habited ; beyond the border of the Pale the Irish chief¬ 
tains followed the exainple, wherever piety oy super¬ 
stition were stronger than avarice. In the south the 
religious houses had been protected ^om«spoli£^tion by 
the Earl (jf Desmond, and the monks had been secretly 
supported; with the, change of government they were 
reinstated in their homes, and the country reverted to 
its natural condition. The English garrisons cessed 
and pillaged the farmers of Meath and Dublin; the 
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cliiefs made forays upon each other, killing, robbing, 
and burning. When the war broke out between Eng¬ 
land and France there were the usual conspiracies and 
uprisings of nationality; the young Earl of Kildare, 
in reward to the Queen who had restored him to his rank, 
app&ring as the natural leader of the patriots. 

Ireland was thus happy in the gratification of all its 
nat;iral tendencies. The Brehon law readvariced upon 
the narrow Jimits to which,^by the exertions of Henry 
the Eighth, the circuits of the judges had been ex¬ 
tended ; and with the Brehon law came anarchy a*s its 
inseparable attendant. ‘ The Lords and Gentiles of the 
Irish Pale that were not governed under the Queen’s 
laws were compelled to keep and maintain a great 
niimber of idle men of war to miIq their people at home, 
and exact from <their neighbours abroad — working 
every one his own wilful will for a law—to the spoil of 
his coimtry ^Id decay and waste of the common weal 
of the saijC’ ‘The idle men of war ate up all to¬ 
gether;’ the lord and his men took what they pleased, 
‘ destroying their tenants and themselves never the 
better; ’ ‘ the common people having nothing left to 
lose,’ bepame ‘ as idle and careleSs in their behaviour as 
the rest,’ ‘stealing by day and robbing by night.’ Yet 
♦it was a stata of ^things which* they seemed all equally 
to enjoy, and high and low alike ‘ were alwajjs ready to 
bury their own quarrels to join against the Cfueen and 
the English.’ * . 


* The disorders of the Irishry, 1559: JrisA MSS. Rolls House. 
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At the time when the crown passed to Elizabeth the 
good and bad qualities of the people were thus described 
by a correspondent of the council. 

‘ The appearance and outward behaviour of the Irish 
sheweth them to be fruits of no good tree, for they 
exercise no virtue, and refrain and forbear from, no 
vice, but think it lawful to do every man what him 
listeth. 

‘ They neither love nor dread God nor yet hate the 
devU. They are worshipper^ of images and* open idol- 
atersf Their dbmmon oath they swear is by books, 
bells, and other ornaments which they do use as holy 
religion. Their chief and solemnest oath is by their 
lord’s or master’s hand, which whoso forsweareth is 
sure to pay a fine or sustain a worse turn. 

‘ The Sabbath day* they rest from all honest exer¬ 
cises, and the week days they are n(^ idle, but worse 
occupied. 

‘ They do not honour their father or mo ttjjer so much 
as they do reverence strangers. 

‘ For every murJer they commit they do not so soon 
repent; for whose blood they once shed, they lightly 
never cease killing all ^at name. 

‘ They do not so commonly commit adultety; not 
for that they profess or keep chastity, but for that they 
seldom or never marry, and therefor#' few of them are 
lawful hei?s, by the laws of the realm, to the lands they 
possess. 

‘ They steal but from the strong, and take by vio¬ 
lence from the poor and weak. 
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‘ They know not so well who is their neighbour as 
whom they favour; with him they will witness in right 
and wrong. 

‘ They covet not their neighbours’ goods, but com¬ 
mand all that is their neighbours’ as their own. 

‘ Thus they live and die, and there is none to teach 
them better. There are no ministers. Ministers will 
not take pains where there is no living to be had, nei¬ 
ther church nor parish, but all decayed. People will 
not come ‘to inhabit whfere there is no defence of 
law.’ * 

The condition of the Pale was more 

1559* 

miserable than that of the districts purely 
Irish. The garrison took from the farmers by force 
whatever they required for their support, paying for 
it in the brass shillings in which they themselves 
received their own wages. The soldiers robbed the 
people; the Government had before robbed the sol¬ 
diers ; and the captains of the different districts in 
turn robbed the Government by making false returns 
of the number of men under their command. They 
had intermarried with the Irish, or had Irish mis¬ 
tresses living in the forts with^ them, and thus for the 
most pifrt they were in league with those whom they 
were maintained to repress so that choosing one 
master' instead of many, and finding themselves obnox¬ 
ious to their own countrymen by remaining under a rule 
from which they derived no protection, the tenantry of 


' The disorders of the Irishry, 1559 : Irish MSS. Rolls Mouse. 
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Meath flocked by hundreds over the northern bordejj, 
and took refuge Vith O’N’eil.* 

Sir Edward Bellingham in 1549, by firmness of hand 
and integrity of heart, had made the English name re¬ 
spected from the Giant’s Causeway to Valentia. Could 
Bellingham have lived a few years longer — c«\ild 
Somerset or Northumberland or Mary, so zealous each 
in their way for ‘ the glory of God,’ have remembered 
that without common sense and common honesty at the 
bottom of them, creeds and systems are as houses built 
on q«icksands-i-the order which had taken root might 
have grown strong under the shadow of justice, and 
Ireland might have had a happier future. 

But this was not to be. The labour and expense of 
a quarter of a century ^was thrown idly away. The 
Irish army, since the* rebellion of Lord Thomqp Fitz¬ 
gerald, had cost thirteen or fourteen ^ndred thousand 
pounds, yet the Pale was shortened anX its revenues 
decreased; the moral ruin was more complete than the 


‘ After six years of discipline 
and improvement, Sir Henry Sidney 
described the state of the four shires, 
the Irish inhabitants, and the Eng¬ 
lish garrison, in the follpwing lan¬ 
guage 

‘ The English Pale is over¬ 
whelmed with vagabonds—stealth 
and spoil dailjfccarricd out of it; the 
people misersAle—not two gentlemen 
in the whole of it able to lend 
twenty pounds. They have neither 
horse nor armour, nor apparel nor 
victual. The soldiers be so beggar¬ 


like as it would abhor a general to 
look on them ; yet so insolent as to 
bo intolerable to the people, so rooted 
in idleness as there is no hope by 
correction to amend thtin, yet so 
allied with the Irish I dare not trust 
them in a fort or in any dangerous 
service. THey have all ‘an Irish 

w - e or two—never a married 

wife among them; so that all is 
known that we intend to do here.’— 
Sidney to Leicester, March 5, 1556; 
Irish MSS. Itolls Mouse. 
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financial, and the report of 1559 closed with an earnest 
exhortation to Elizabeth to remember that the Irish 
were her subjects; that it was her duty as their sove¬ 
reign ‘to bring the poor ignorant people to better 
things,’ ‘and to recover so many thousand lost souls 
' that were going headlong to the devil.’* 

Following close on the first survey, a more detailed 

• account was furnished to Cecil of the social condition of 
the people. The common life of a chief and the rela¬ 
tions between any two adjoining tribes were but too 
familiar and intelligible. But there was a general 
organization among the people themselves, extending 
wherever the Irish language was spoken, with a civiliz¬ 
ation of an Irish kind and an intellectual hierarchy. 
Besides the priests there were four classes of spiritual 
leaders, and teachers, each with their subdivisions. 

‘ The first,’ wrote Cecil’s correspondent, ‘ is called 
the Brehon, ’, nich in English is called ‘ the judge; ’ 
and before obey give judgment they take pawns of both 
the parties, and then they will jud^e according to their 
own discretion. These men be neuters, and the Irish¬ 
men will not prey them. They have great plenty of 
cattle, and they harbour many 'vagabonds and idle per¬ 
sons ; and if there be any rebels that move rebellion 

• against the prince, of these people they are chiefly 
maintained; and’ if the English army fortune to travel 
in that part where they be, they will flee to vhe moun- 


* Irish MSS, Solis Souse. 
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tains and woods, because they would not succour them* 
with victuals and other necessaries. 

‘ The next sort is called the ‘ Shankec.’ They also 
have great plenty of cattle w'herewith they do succour 
the rebels. They make the ignorant men of the country 
believe that they be descended of Alexander the Gr^at, 
or of Darius, or of Caesar, or of some other notable 
prince, which makes the ignorant people to run mad 
and care not what they do—the which is ve^y hurtful 
to the realm. 

‘ The third sort is called ‘ Denisdan,’ which is to 
say in English the ‘Boulde.’ These people be very 
hurtful to the commonwealth, for they chiefly maintain 
the rebels ; and further they do cause them that would 
be true, to be rebellious—thieves, extortioners, murder¬ 
ers, raveners—yea and worse if it was possible. ^Their 
first practice, if they see any young man descended of the 
septs of O or Mac, and have half a dozen abbut him, then 
will they make a rhjone wherein they will cof-umend his 
father and his ancestors, numbering how many heads 
they have cut off, how many towns they have burned, 
how many virgins they have deflowered, how many 
notable murders they hSve done ; and in the en^ they 
will compare them to Annibal, or Scipio, or Hercules, 
or some other famous p«rson—wherewithal the poor 
fool runs m^d and thinks indeed it is so. Then will he 
gather a sort of rascal^ to him, and he must get him a 
prophesier who shall tell him how he shall speed as he 
thinks. Then will he get him lurking to the side of a 
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iwood and there keepeth him close till morning; and 
when it is daylight then will they go to the poor vil¬ 
lages, not sparing to destroy young infants and aged 
people; and if a woman be ever so great with child, her 
will they kill, burning the houses and com, and ran- 
sarfiing the poor cots. Then will they drive all the 
kine and plough horses, with all other cattle, and drive 
them away. Then must they have a bagpipe blowing 
before them, and if any of the cattle fortune to wax 
weary or faint they will kill them rather than it should 
do the owner good. And if they go *by any hdase of 
friars or religious house, they will give them two or 
three beeves; and they will take them and pray for 
them—yea, and praise their doings, and say ‘ his father 
was accustomed so to do; ’ wherein he will rejoice. 

‘ And when Jie is in a safe place they will fall to a 
division of the- spoil according to the discretion of the 
captain. Nj;.w comes the rhymer that made the rhyme 
with his ‘ Hakery.’ The ‘ Raker ’ is he that shall utter 
the rhyme, and the rhymer himself sits by with the cap¬ 
tain very proudly. He brings with him also his harper, 
who plays all the while that the raker sings the rhyme. 
Also he hath his bard, which is.a foolish fellow who must 
have a horse given him. The harper must have a new 
saffron shirt and a mantle ; ari d the raker must have two 
or three kine ; and the rhymer himself a horse and har¬ 
ness, with a nag to ride on, a silver goblet, ahd a pair ol 
bedes of coral with buttons of silver. And this wit! 
more they look for to have for the reducing of the people 
to the disruption of the commonwealth and blasphemj 
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of God ; for this is the best thing the rhymer causeth 
them to do. 

‘ The fourth sort are those which iu England are 
called Poets. These men have great store of cattle, and 
use all the trade of the others with an addition of pro¬ 
phecies. These are maintainers of witches and other 
vile matters to the blasphemy of God and to the impover¬ 
ishing of the commonwealth. 

‘ These four septs are divided in all places of the 
four quarters of Ireland and some of the islands beyond 
Ireland, as ‘ tAe Land of the Saints,’ ‘ the ‘ Innis 
BuflPen,’ ‘ Innis Turk,’ ‘ Innis Main,’ and ‘ Innis Clare.’ 
These islands are under the rule of O’Neil, and they are 
very pleasant and fertile, plenty of wood, water, and 
arable ground and pastures, and fish, and a very tempei»- 
ate air.^ ‘ , 

‘ There be many branches belonging^jo the four septs 
—as the Gogath, which is to say the gluv^son, for one of 
them will eat half a mutton at a sitting; another called 
the Carrow; he conimonly goeth naked and carrieth 
dice and cards with him, and he will play the hair ofiF 
his head ; and these be maintained by the rhymers. 

‘ There is a set of women called the Goyng women. 
They be blasphemer's of God, and they run from country 
to cotmtry sowing seditio]|;). among the people. They are 
co mm on to all men; and if any of th€m happen to be 

».—-- 

* Arran, outside Galway 9 ay. though the seas are full of fish as 

* At present they are barren ever, there are no hands to catch 
heaps of treeless moors and moun- them. The change is a singular 
tains. They yield nothing hut commentary on modem improve- 
scanty oat-crops and potatoes, and ments. 
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^ith child she will say that it is the great Lord adjoin¬ 
ing, whereof the Lords are glad and do appoint them to 
be nursed. 

‘ There is another two sorts that goeth about with 
the Bachele of Jesus,' as they call it. These run from 
cotmtry to country; and if they come to any house 
where a woman is with child they will put the same 
about her, and whether she will or no causeth her to 
give them^money, and they will undertake that she shall 
have good delivery of her child, to the great disruption 
of the people concerning their souls’ health. 

‘ Others go about with St Patrick’s crosier, and play 
the like part or worse ; and no doubt so long as these 
be used the word of God can never be known among 
them, nor the Prince be Reared, nor the country 
prospp,r.’ 

So stands th;!e picture of Ireland, vivid because simple, 
described by/some half-Anglicised, half-Protestantized 
Celt who wrote what he had seen around him, careless 
of political philosophy or of fine phrases with which to 
embellish his diction. The work of civilization had 
again to begin from the foundation. Occupied with 
Scotland and France and holdiag her own throne by so 
precarious a tenure, Elizabeth, for the first eighteen 
months of her reign, had Htlje leisure to attend to it; 
and the Irish leaders, taking advantage of the opportun¬ 
ity, offered themselves and their services to Dilip’s am¬ 
bassador in England. The King of Spain, who at the 


* The Baculum Jesus, said to have been brought over by 6t Patrick. 
2 Report on the State of Ireland, 1559: /mA M.S 8 . Soil* Sou$e. 
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beginning desired to spare and strengthen Elizabeth, 
sent them a cold answer, and against Philip’s will the 
great Norman families were unwilling to stir. The true- 
bred Celts however, whose sole political creed was hatred 
of the English, were less willing to remain quiet. To 
the Celt it was of small moment whether the English 
sovereign was Protestant or Catholic. The presente of 
an English deputy in Dublin was the symbol of his 
servitude and the constant occasion for his rebellion. Had 
there been no cause of quarrel the mere pleasure of 
fighting would tave insured periodical disturbances; and 
in Ulster there were special causes at work to produce a 
convulsion of peculiar severity. 

Identical in race and scarcely differing in language, 
the Irish of the north cpd the Scots of the Westerti 
Isles had for two centuries kept up a <dose and increas¬ 
ing intercourse. Some thousand Scottish families had 
recently emigrated from Bute, Arran, ai^ Argyleshire, 
to find settlements on the thinly peopled coasts of An¬ 
trim and Down, i^he Irish chiefs had sought their 
friendship, intermarried with them, or made war on 
them, as the humour of the moment prompted; but 
their numbers had steadily increased whether welcome 
or unwelcome, and'at Elizabeth’s accession they had be¬ 
come objects of alarm bpth to the native, Irish, whom 
they threa|ened to supplant, and to tlfe English,* whom 
they refttlfed to obey. 

Eord Sussex, who was Mary’s last deputy, had made 
expeditions against them both in the Isles and in Ulster; 
but even though assisted by the powers of O’Heil had 
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cmly irritated their hostility. They made alliance with 
the O’Donnells who were O’Neil’s hereditary tenemies. 
James M'Connell and his two brothers, near kinsmen of 
the House of Argyle, crossed over with two thousand 
followers to settle in Tyrconnell, while to the Callogh 
O’Dbnnell, the chief of the clan, the Earl of Argyle him¬ 
self gave his half-sister for a wife. 

With this formidable support the O’Donnells threat¬ 
ened to eel,ipse their ancient rivals, when there rose up 
from among the O’Neils one of those remarkable men 
who in their own persons sum up and represent the 
energy, intellect, power, and character of the nation to 
which they belong. 

In the partial settlement of Ireland which had been 
brought about by Henry the Eighth, the O’Neils, among 
the other noble families, surrendered their lands to the 
Crown to recei/4 them again under the usual feudal 
tenure; and Cion O’Neil the Lame had received from 
Henry for himself and his heirs the title of Earl of 
Tyrone. For himself and his heir,s—but who the heirs 
of Con O’Neil might be was not so easy to decide. His 
son Shan in explaining his father’s character to Elizabeth 
said that he was ‘ a gentleman,**—the interpretation of 
the word being that ‘ he never denied any child that was 
sworn to him, and that he had plenty of them.’ ^ The 
favourite of the family was the offspring of qn intrigue 
with a certain Alyson Kelly, the wife of a blacksmith at 
Dundalk. This child, a boy named Matthew, grew to 


* Shan O’Neil to Elizabeth, February 8, 1561 : Irish MSS. Rolls Ihmt. 
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be a fine dashing youth such as an Irish father delighted 
to honour; and ^though the Earl had another younger 
son, Shan or John, with some pretensions to legitimacy, 
Henry the Eighth allowed the father to name at his will 
the heir of his new honours. Matthew Kelly became 
Baron of Dungannon when O’Neil received his earld®m; 
and to Matthew Kelly was secured the reversion on his 
father’s death of the earldom itself. 

No objection could be raised so long as Shan was a 
boy ; but as the legitimate fieir grew to manhood the 
arrangement bebame less satisfactory. The other sous 
whom Con had brought promiscuously into the world 
were discontented with the preference of a brother whose 
birth was no better than their own; and Shan, with their 
help, as the simplest solijtiou of the difficulty, at last 
cut the Baron of Dungannon’s throat. 

They manage things strangely in Insdand. The old 
O’Neil, instead of being irritated, saw iirthis exploit a 
proof of commendable energy. He at once took Shan 
into favour, and had he been able would have given him 
his dead brother’s rights; but unfortunately the Baron 
had left a son behind him, and the son was with the 
family of his grandmother beyond the reaeh of steel or 
poison. 

Impatient of uncertaipty and to secure himself by 
possession against future challenge, Sh^h next conspired 
against hispfather, deposed him, and drove him into the 
Pale, where he afterwards died; and throwing over his 
English title and professing to prefer the name of O’Neil 
to any patent of nobility held under an English sove- 

VOL. VII. 8 
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i’eign, lie claimed the right of succession by Irish cus¬ 
tom, precedent, and law. In barbarous and half-bar¬ 
barous tribes there is generally some choice exercised 
among the members of the chief’s family, or some rule 
is followed, by which the elder and stronger are pre- 
ferPed to the young and weak. In our own Heptarchy 
the uncle, if able and brave, was preferred to the child 
of an elder brother. 

In Ty^;one the clan elected their chief from the blood 
of the ancient kings ; and Shan, waiving all question of 
legitimacy, received the votes of his people, todk the 
oath with his foot upon the stone, and with the general 
consent of the north was proclaimed O’Neil.' 

This proceeding was not only an outrage against 
‘order, but it was a defiance o^ England and the English 
system. The descent to an earldom could not be regu¬ 
lated by elec^»6n, and it was obvious that the English 
(Government *must cither insist upon the rights of the 
young Baron of Dungannon, or relinquish the hope of 
feudalizing the Irish chieftains. 

^ Knowing therefore that he could not be 

1560. 1 /. 1 . 

left long in the enjoyment of his success, Shan 
O’Neil attempted to compose kis feud with the O’Don¬ 
nells, and his first step was to marry O’Donnell’s sister. 


' ‘ They place hifL that shall be 
called their captain upon a stone 
always reserved for that purpose, and 
commonly placed on a hill.’— Spen- 
seh’s View of the State of Ireland. 
The stone in Westminster Abbey 
brought from Scone by Edward the 


First was one of these, and according 
to legend is the original Idas Fail or 
thundering stone on^hich the Irish 
kings were crowned. The Idas 
Fail however still stands on Tara 
Hill, ready for use when Ireland’s 
good time returns. 
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But the reconciliation was of brief duration; the smaller* 
chiefs of Ulster inTioyal preference for greatness attached 
themselves for the most part to the O’Neils. Shan, no 
longer careful of offence, ‘ misused ’ his wife; and the 
Oallogh, at the time when the notice of the English 
Government began to be drawn towards the question, 
was preparing, with the help of the Scots, to revenge her 
injuries.^ 

Where private and public interests were < 5 ^osely in¬ 
terwoven there was a necessary complication of sides 
and mfivements. The English Government, in the be¬ 
lief that the sister of the Earl of Argyle might be a 
means of introducing Protestantism into Ulster, made 
advances to the M'Connells whom before they had 
treated as enemies; they sqpt a present to the Countess^ * 
of some old dresses of Queen Mary’s* ‘ for a tok*n of 
favour,’ and they promised to raise theSpallogh to a 
rival earldom on eondition of good service. 

They were encountered however by an embarrassing 
• cross current. The McConnells affected to reciprocate 
the English good will, but the Earl of Argyle’s con- 

‘ A detailed account of these the person. It is less easy to under- 
proccedings is found in a letter ftf stand the title. , 

Lord Justice Fitzwilliam ’to the ’ ‘Memokanddm.—T o send to 
Earl of Sussex, written on the 8th O’Donnell, with the Queen’s thanks 
of March, 1560 .—Irish MSS. Rolls' for service don^ and her pronjise to 
Itoxm. make him an E^rl on farther merit 

^ This lady, j?ho was mentioned on his part. The gown and kirtle 
above as the wife of the Caltogh that were Queen Mary’s, with some 
and the half-sister of Mncallummore, old habiliments, to be sent to the 
is always described in the Irish de- Countess Argyle, O’Donnell’s wife, 
spatches as the Countess of Argyle. for a token of favour to her good dis- 
There is no difficulty in identifying position in religion.’ —Irish MSS. 
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nection with the reforming party in Scotland had not 
touched the dependencies of his clan. The hearts of 
ninety-nine out of every hundred persons on the north of 
Tweed were fixed on securing the English crown either 
for Arran or for Mary Stuart; and James M‘Connell was 
heard in private to say that the Queen of Scots was right¬ 
ful Queen of England.* Shan O’Neil therefore adroitly 
availed himself of the occasion to detach from the O’Don¬ 
nells their formidable northern allies. The ‘ misused ’ 
wife being disposed of by some process of murder or 
otherwise, he induced M'Connell to give him his daugh¬ 
ter. lie married or proposed to marry her—for ties of 
this kind sat with astonishing lightness on him—and 
the Callogh was outmanoeuvred. 

Again an interval, and tl^erc was another and a bolder 
change. Either' the new lady did not please Shan or 
his ambitionyKiarcd to a higher flight. Sujjposing that 
the Scots inTreland would not dare to resent what the 
Earl of Argylc should approve, and that the clan would 
welcome his support to Mary Stuart’s claims, he had 
scarcely rid himself of his first wife and married a second 
than he wrote to the Earl proposing that his sister the 
Countess should be transferrod from O’Donnell to him¬ 
self. The M‘Connells could be'got rid of, and the 
Scotch colony might pass pnder the protection of the 


' ‘At my kinsman being with 
him in Kintyre, James M'Connell 
ministered to him very evil talk 
against the Queen’s Majesty, saying 
the Queen of England was a bastard, 
and the Queen of Scotland rightful 


heir to the crowi# of England. It 
was not once nor^wice, but divers 
times ; not only by him but by his 
wife also.’—John Piers to Sir Wil¬ 
liam Fitzwilliam. Iri»h MSS. Moth 
House.. 
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O’Neils. James McConnell’s daughter might be thought 
a difficulty, ‘ but we swear to you our kingly oath,’ the 
audacious Shan dared to write, ' that there is no impedi¬ 
ment by reason of any such woman.’* 

Unprepared to recognize such swift transmutations, 
and at that time concerned with the rest of his party in 
the'scheme for the elevation of the Earl of Arran, Ar- 
gyle contented himself with enclosing Shan’s letter to 
the English council. He told ,thom briefly th^t O’Neil 
was the most dangerous person in Ireland; and he said 
that unless the Queen was prepared to acknowledge him 
she had better lose no time in bringing him to reason.^ 
So matters stood in Ireland in the spring of 1560, 
when the conspiracy of the Guises and the necessity of 
defending her throne fofced Elizabeth into the Scotch 
war. The deputy, Lord Sussex, was in England*, Sir 
William Eitzwilliam was left in command in Dublin, 
watching the country with uneasy misgivings; and from 
the s5'-mptoms reported to him from every quarter he 
anticipated, notwithstanding Philip’s coldness, a summer 
of universal insurrection; the Parliament of the Pale 
had given the Catholics a rallying cry by endorsing the 
Act of Uniformity; and ‘‘big words,’ ‘ prophecies pf the 
expulsion of the English within the year,’ and rumours of 
armies of liberation from ■Erance and Spain, filled all 
the air. Th^ outward quiet was undisturbed, but ‘ in¬ 
wardly never such feo,rs since the rebellion of Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald.’ The country was for the most part 

* Notice and letter sent by the Earl of Argyle: Irish MSS. Rolls Souse 

> ^id. 
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a wilderness, but the desolation woijld be no security. 
The Irish, Fitzwilliam anxiously reported, could keep 
the field where the English would starve; ‘ no men of 
war ever lived the like, nor others of God’s making as 
touching feeding and living; they were like beasts and 
vermin bred from the earth and the filth thereof; but 
brute and bestial as by their outward life they showed, 
there was not under the sun a more craftier vipered 
undermiijing generation.’ ^ 

The immediate fear was of the gr^t southern earls. 
If Kildare and Desmond rose, the whole of Ireland would 
rise with them, even the Pale itself. They had promised 
Fitzwilliam to bo loyal, but he did not trust them. 
They had met at Limerick in the winter; they were 
known to have communicated .with Shan, and O’Brien 
of Iifchiquin had gone to Spain and France to solicit 
assistance, jrf’ he brought back a favourable answer, the 
Geraldines ‘ would take the English part until such time 
as the push came, and then the English company should 
be paid home.’^ 

Most fortimately for Elizabeth the success of the 
Queen of Scots was more formidable to Philip than 
the temporary triumph of heresy. He discouraged all 
advances to himself; he used his best endeavours to pro¬ 
ven^ the Irish from looking for assistance in France; 
and although his advice might have been little attended 
to had the Guises been at li]?erty to act, Elizabeth’s 
intrigues with the Huguenots had provided them with 


' Fitzwilliam to Cecil, March and April, 1560: Irish MSS. Rolls House. 

> Ibid. 
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sufficient work at home. They could spare no troops 
for Ireland while they were unable to reinforce their 
army at Leith. 

O’Brien however received promises in abundance. 
Three French ships accompanied him on his return, and 
Irish imagination added thirty or forty which were* said* 
to be on the way. Kildare called his retainers under 
arms, and held a Parliament of chiefs at Maynooth which* 
was opened with public mass. In speeches^of the time- 
honoured type the patriotic orators dwelt upon the 
wrofigs of Ireland; they swore that they would be 
‘ slaves ’ no longer; they protested ‘ that their kingdom 
was kept from them by force by such as were aliens in 
blood; ’ and Fitzwilliam, frightened by the loud words, 
wrote in haste for assistance that ‘ the English might 
light for their lives before they werfe all dead.’ ^, 

With the death of Henry the Sec^pnd, the fall of 
Leith, and the failure of the French to appear, the 
Irish courage cooled and the more pressing danger 
passed off. Kildare’s larger knowledge showed him 
that the opportunity was gone. His father’s death on 
the scaffold and his own long exile had taught him 
that without support from abroad a successful insurrec¬ 
tion was impossible ; and having no personal interests 
to defend he bought his, pardon for the treason which 
he had meditated by loyally returning to his allegiance. 

Shan •O’Neil was less favourably circumstanced. 
His rank and his estates were at stake, and he on his 


* Advertisements out of Ireland, May 28, 1560: Irish MSS. Soils Mouse. 
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part had determined never to submit at all unless he 
was secured in their possession. But he too thought it 
prudent to. temporize. His father was by this time 
dead. He was required to appear before Elizabeth in 
person to explain the groimds on which he challenged 
his inheritance; and after stipulating for a safe-conduct, 
and an advance of money for expenses of his journey, 
he affected a willingness to comply; but he chose to 
treat with the Government at first hand, and in a cha¬ 
racteristic letter to Elizabeth he prepared the way for 
his reception. 

He described his father’s miscellaneous habits, and 
‘ gentlemanlike ’ readiness to acknowledge every child 
that was assigned to him; he explained his brother’s 
birth and his own election as tihe O’Heil; he then pro- 
ceededjthus :—* 

. 561 . deputy has much ill-used me, your 

Majesty; and now that I am going over to 
see you I hope you will consider that I am but rude 
and uncivil, and do not know, my duty to your 
Highness nor yet your Majesty’s laws, but am one 
brought up in wildness far from all civility. Yet have 
I a good will to the commonwealth of my country; 
and please your Majesty to send over two commission¬ 
ers that you can trust that .will take no bribes nor 
otherwise be impbsed on, to observe what I have done 
to improve the country and to hear what nfy accusers 
have to say; and then let them go into the Pale and 

* Tho voluminousness of the letter renders some abridgment necessary; 
but tho character, substance, and arrangement are preserved. 
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hear what the people say of your soldiers with thei> 
horses and their dogs and their concubines. Within 
this year and a half three hundred farmers are 
come from the English Pale to live in my country 
where they can be safe. 

‘Please your Majesty, your Majesty’s money here 
is not so good as your money in England, and will 
not pass current there. Please your Majesty to 
send me three thousand pounds of Englisl^ money to 
pay my expenses in going over to you, and when I 
com^ back I will pay your deputy three thousand 
pounds Irish, such as you are pleased to have current 
here. 

‘ Also I will ask your Majesty to marry me to some 
gentlewoman of nobk bV>od meet for my vocation. I 
will make Ireland all that your Majesty wishes fir you. 
I am very sorry your Majesty is put to such expense. 
If you will trust it to me I will undertake that in three 
years you shall have a revenue where now you have 
continual loss. 

‘ Also your Majesty’s father granted certain lands to 
my father O’lfeil and to his son Matthew. Mat Kelly 
claims these lands of yo«r Majesty. We have assaying 
among us Irishmen that ‘ whatsoever bull do chance to 
bull any cow in any kerragh, notwithstanding, the right 
owner of the cow shall have the calf Snd not the owner 
of the buH.’ How can it be or how can it stand with 
natural reason that the said Matthew shoidd inherit 
my father’s lands, and also inherit his own rightful 
father the smith’s, and also his mother’s lands which 
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the said Matthew hath peaceably in possession ? ’ '■ 

AVhether Shan would follow up his letter by really 
going over was not so certain. It depended on the 
answer which he received, or on the chances which 
might offer themselves to him of doing better for him¬ 
self in some other way. 

The English Government had no advantage over 
him in sincerity. Towards Ireland itself the intentions 
of Elizabeth were honourable; but she had determined 
to use her first leisure in restoring order and obedience 
there; and for Shan the meaning of his smnraous to 
England was merely to detain him ‘ with gentle talk,’ 
till Sussex could return to his command and the Eng¬ 
lish army be reinforced. 

Preparations were made t9 send men and money in 
such large quantities that rebellion should have no 
chance; and so careful was the secrecy which was ob¬ 
served to prevent Shan from taking alarm, that a detach¬ 
ment of troops sent from Portsmouth sailed with sealed 
orders, and neither men nor officers knew that Ireland 
was their destination till they had rounded the Land’s 
End.^* 

Notwithstanding these precautions Shan’s friends 
found means to put him on his guard. He was to have 
sailed from Dublin, but the wqeks passed on and he did 
not make his appearance. At one time his dress was 

* Shan O’Neil to Queen Elizabeth, February 8, 1561: Irish MdS. 
Compare Shan O’Neil to Cecil (same date). 

* Matters to be ordered for Ireland, February 25, March 4, March 13: 
Irish MSS. 
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not ready; at anotlier he had no money, and pressed *0 
have his loan of the three thousand pounds sent up for 
him into Tyrone; and to this last request Fitzwilliam 
would give no sort of encouragement, ‘ being,’ as he 
said, ‘ for his own part unwilling to lend Shan five 
shillings on his bond, and being certain that he Would 
no sooner have received the money than he would laugh 
at them all.’ 

The Government however cared little; whether ho 
submitted or stayed away. As yet they had not been 
forced to recognize Shan’s ability, and the troops who 
were to punish him were on their way. Kildare, whom 
Elizabeth most feared, had gone to London on her first 
invitation. As long as Kildare was loyal Desmond 
would remain quiet aijd no serious rebellion was edn- 
sidered any longer possible. O’Donnell was prepared 
to join the English army on its advance into Ulster; 
and the Scots, notwithstanding their predilection for 
Mary Stuart, were expected to act as Argjde and as his 
sister ‘ should direct.’ 

But Shan had prepared a master-stroke which dis¬ 
concerted this last arrangement. Though his suit found 
no favour with the Earl of Argyle, he had contrived 
to ingratiate himself with ‘the Countess.’ The Scots 
W’ere chiefly anxious io secure their settlements iij 
Antrim ^nd Down; and Shan was a* more useful ally for 
them thRn Elizabeth or the feeble Callogh. The lady 
from whom such high hopes had been formed cared less 
for Protestantism than for the impassioned speeches of a 
lover; and while Queen Mary’s gown and kirtle were 
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on their way to her, Fitzwilliam was surprised with the 
sudden news that Shan had made a raid into Tyrcounell 
and had carried off both her and her husband. Her 
Scotch guard, though fifteen hundred strong, had offered 
no resistance ; and the next news was that the Callogh 
was a prisoner in Shan’s castle, and that the Countess 
was the willing paramour of the O’Neil. The affront 
^o McConnell was forgiven, or atoned for by private ar¬ 
rangement ; and the sister of the Earl of Argyle—an 
educated woman for her time, ‘ not unlearned in Latin,’ 

‘ speaking French and Italian,’ ‘ counted sober, wise, and 
no less subtle ’—had betrayed herself, her people, and 
her husband.' 

The O’Neils by this last manoeuvre became supreme 
in Ulster. Deprived of their head, the O’Donnells sunk 
into helplessness ; the whole force of the province, such 
as it was, with the more serious addition of several 
thousand Scotch marauders, was at Shan’s disposal, and 
thus provided ho thought himself safe in defying Eng¬ 
land to do its worst. 

Both sides prepared for war. Sussex returned to 
Dublin at the beginning of June; his troops and sup¬ 
plies hadi arrived before him; and after a debate in ‘ the 
coimcil’ the Irish of the Pale were invited to join in a 
j j ‘ general hosting ’ into Tyrone on the first of 
July. Sussex himself, as a preliminrry move, 
made a dash upon Armagh. He seized the cathedral, 
which he fortified as a depot for his stores. . Leaving a 

* Fitzwilliam to Cecil, May 30; Irish MSS. 
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garrison there he fell back into Meath, where in a f^w 
days he was joAied by Ormond with flying companies 
of ‘ galloglasse.’ 

But Sussex did not yet understand the man with 
whom he was dealing. He allowed himself to be amused 
and delayed by negotiations ; ’ and while lie was making 
promises to Shan which it is likely that he intended to 
disregard, Armagh was almost lost again. 

Seeing a number of kerne scattered about the town 
the ofRcer in command sallied out upon them, when 
Sh»n himself* suddenly appeared, accompanied by the 
Catholic Archbishop, on a hill outside the walls; and the 
Kiiglish had but time to recover their defences when 
the whole Irish army, led by a procession of monks and 
‘ every man carrying-a^ faggot,’ came on to burn the 
cathedral over their’heads. The monks sung a mass : 
the primate walked three times up and down the lines, 
‘ willing the rebels to go forward, for God was on their 
side.’ Shan swore a great oath not to turn his back 
while an Englishman was loft alive ; and with scream 
and yell his men came on. Fortunately there were no 
Scots among them. The English, though outnmnbcrcd 
ten to one, stood steady m the churchyard, and after a 
sharp hand to hafid fight drove back the howling crowd. 

The Irish retired into the ‘ friars’ houses ’ outside the 

• • 

cathedral close, set them on fire, and ran for thdir lives. 


^ ‘ The second of this &onth we 
assembled at Raskreagh, and still 
treated with Shan for his going to 
your Majesty, making him great 


offers if he would go quietly.’—Sus¬ 
sex to the Queen, July 16: Irish 
MSS. 
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So far all was well. After this there was no more 
talk of treating; and by the 18 th, Sussex and Ormond 
were themselves at Armagh, with a force—had there 
been skill to direct it—sufficient to have swept Tyrone 
from border to border. 

* T 3 ie weather however was wet, the rivers were high, 
and slight difficulties seemed large to the English com¬ 
mander. He stayed in the town doing nothing till the 
end of the month, when his provisions began to run 
short, and necessity compelled him to move. Spies 
brought him word that in the direction of Cavan there 
were certain herds of cows which an active party might 
cut off; and cattle-driving being the approved method 
of making war in Ireland, the Deputy determined to 
have them. ^ ' 

The Earl of Ormond was ill, and Sussex, in an evil 
hour for his reputation, would not leave him. His troops 
without their commander set out with Irish guides for 
the spot where the cows had been seen. 

O’Neil as may be supposed had been playing upon 
Saxon credulity; the spies were his own men ; and the 
object was merely to draw the English among bogs and 
rivers where they could be destroyed. They were to 
have been attacked at night at their first halting-place; 
and they escaped only by the accident of an alteration 
of route. Early the’following morning they were march¬ 
ing forward in loose order; Fitzwilliam, with a hundred 
horse, was a mile in advance ; five hundred men-at-arms 
with a few hundred loyal Irish of the Pale straggled 
after him; another hundred horse under James Wing¬ 
field brought up the rear. 
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Weaker in numbers, for bis whole force did noS 
amount to more fhan six hundred men, O’Neil came up 
with them from behind. Wingfield instead of holding 
his ground galloped forward upon the men-at-arni*, and 
as horses and men were struggling in confusion together, 
on came the Irish with their wild battle-cry—‘ Laundarg ’ 
Abo! ’—‘The bloody hand! ’—-‘Strike for O’Neil.’ The 
cavalry, between shame and fear, rode down their own • 
men, and extricated themselves only to fly panic-stricken 
from the field to the crest of an adjoining hill, while 
Shan’s troopers'rode through the broken ranks ‘cutting 
down the footmen on all sides.’ 

ritzwilliam,ignorantof what was passingbehind him, 
was riding leisurely forwards, when a horseman was ob¬ 
served galloping wildly*ip the distance and waving his 
handkerchief for a signal. The yfells and cri^p wore 
heard through the misty morning air, and Fitzwilliam, 
followed by a gentleman named Parkinson and ten or 
twelve of his own servants, hurried back ‘ in a happy 
hour.’ 

Without a moment’s delay he flimg himself into the 
m^lee. Sir George Stanley was close behind him with 
the rest of the advanced horse; ‘ and Shan, receiving 
such a charge of those few men and seeing mors*commg 
after,’ ran no further rislj, blew a recall note and with¬ 
drew unpursued. Fitzwilliam’s courftge alone had pre¬ 
vented thS army from being annihilated. Out of five 
hundred English, fifty lay dead, and fifty more were 
badly woimded; the Irish contingent had disappeared; 
and the survivors of the force fell back to Armagh so 
‘ dismayed ’ as to be unfilffor further ^rvice. 
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In his official report to the Queen the Earl of Sussex 
made light of his loss, and pretended tnat after a slight 
repulse he had won a brilliant victory. The object of 
the false despatch however was less to deceive Elizabeth 
than to blind the English world. To Cecil the Deputy 
was* more open, and though professing still that he had 
escaped defeat, admitted the magnitude of the disaster. 

‘ By the cowardice of some,’ Sussex said, ‘ all was like 
to have been lost, and by the worthiness of two men all 
was restored and the contrary part overthrown. It was 
by cowardice the dreadfullest beginnin'^ that ever was 
seen in Ireland; and by the valiantness of a few (thanks 
be given to God!) brought to a good end. Ah! Mr 
Secretary, what unfortunate star hung over me that day 
to draw me, that never could be persuaded to be absent 
from the army at 'any time, to be then absent for a 
little disease of another man ? The rereward was the 
best and picked soldiers in all this land. If I or any 
stout man had been that day with them, we had made 
an end of Shan, which is now further off than ever it 
was. Never before durst Scot or Irishman look on 
Englishmen in plain or wood since I was here; and now 
Shan, in a plain three miles away from any wood, and 
where i would have asked of God to-have had him, hath 
with a hundred and twenty horse and a few Scots and 
galloglasse, scarce half in numbers, charged our whole 
army, and by the cowardice of one wretch whom I hold 
dear to me as my own brother, was like in one hour to 
have left not one man of that army alive, and after to 
have taken me and the rest at Armagh. The fame of 
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the English, army, so hardly gotten, is now vanquished, 
and I wrecked and dishonoured by the vileness of other 
men’s deeds.’ ‘ 

The answer of Cecil to this sad despatch , 
betrays the intriguing factiousness which dis- 
eraced Elizabeth’s Court. Lord Pembroke seemed to 
be the only nobleman whose patriotism could be depended 
on; and in Pembroke’s absence there ‘ was not a person 
—no,’ Cecil reiterated, ‘ not one,’ who did npt either 
wish so well to Shan O’Neil or so ill to the Earl of 
Susses? as rather ’to welcome the news than regret the 
English loss.® 

The truth was soon known in London notwithstand¬ 
ing ‘ the varnished tale ’ with which Sussex had sought 
to b id ft it. A letter froiWl^ady Kildare to her husband 
represented the English army as havmg been totally 
defeated ; and Elizabeth, irritated as usual at the profit¬ 
less expense in which she had been involved, determined, 
in her first vexation, to bury no more money in Irish 
morasses. Kildare undertook to persuade Shan into 
conformity if she would leave him in possession of what 
it appeared she was without power to take from him; 
the Queen consented to everything which he proposed, 
and the old method of govefning Ireland by the Irish— 
that is, of leaving it to its proper anarchy—^was about 
<0 be resumed. Most tempting and ;fet most fatel; 
for the true^esire of the Irish leaders was to cut the 
links altogether which t)Ound thean to England, and 

* “Sussex to Oecili July Ji: Irith M 8 E- 
» Ceoa to Sussex, August la: Waioat, b 
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England could not play into their hands more effectively 
than by leaving them to destroy at their leisure the few 
chiefs who had dared to he loyal. 

Kildare returned to Dublin with full powers to act as 
he should think best; while Sussex, leaving a garrison 
a« before in Armagh Cathedral, returned with the dis¬ 
pirited remnant of his army into the Pale. Fitzwilliam 
was despatched to London to explain the disaster to 
the Queen; and the Irish council sent a petition by his 
hands, that the troops who had been so long quartered 
in the four shires should be recalled o# disbandedr. Use¬ 
less in the field and tyrannical to the farmer, they were 
a burden on the English exchequer and answered no 
purpose but to make the English name detested. 

The petition corresponded t at too well with Elizabeth’s 
private inclination, but Fitzwilliam while he presented 
it did not approve of its recommendations; he implored 
her—and he was supported in his entreaties by Cecil— 
to postpone, at least for a short time, a measure which 
would be equivalent to an abandonment of Ireland. 
The Queen yielded, and in allowing the army to remain 
permitted it to be reinforced from the trained soldiers 
of Berwick. Fitzwilliam carried back with him three 
thousand pounds to pay the arrears of wages; Cecil 
pressed hard for three thousand besides; but Elizabeth 
would risk no 'more till ‘ she saw some fruit arise from 
her expenditure.’ 

To Shan O’Neil she sent a' pardon with a safe-con- 
duct for his journey to England if Kildare cordd prevail 
on him to come to her; and ‘accepting the defeat as 
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the chance of war which she must bear/ she expressed 
to Sussex her general surprise at his remissness, with 
her regret that an English officer should have disgraced 
himself by cowardice. She desired that Wingfield might 
be immediately sent over and that the other offenders 
should be apprehended and imprisoned. ‘ 

Meantime Sussex, having failed in the field, had at¬ 
tempted to settle his difficulties by other methods. A 
demand from Shan had followed him into the,Pale that 
the Armagh garrison should be withdrawn. The bearers 
of the* message were Cantwell, O’Neil’s seneschal, and a 
certain Neil Grey, one of his followers, who affected to 
dislike rebellion and gave the Deputy an opportimity of 
working on him. Lord Sussex, it appeared, regarded 
Shan as a kind of vermirOsjJiom having failed to capture 
in fair chase he might destroy by the first expedient 
which came to his hand. 

The following letter betrays no misgivings either on 
the propriety of the proceeding which it describes, or on 
the manner in which the intimation of it woidd be re- 
ceived by the Queen. 

THE EARL OF SUSSEf TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

August 24, 1561. 

‘ May it please your Highness, 

‘ After conference had with Shan O^Neil’s seneschal 

I entered ta^k with Neil Grey ; and perceiving b^ him 

_ » 

' Memoranda of Letters from Ireland, August 20 (Cecil’s hand).—Cecil 
to Sussex, August 21; Elizabeth to Sussex, August 20: Irish MSS. 
Eolls Mouse. 
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that he had little hope of Shan’s conformity in anything, 
and that he therefore desired that he might he received 
to serve your Highness, for that he would no longer 
abide with him, and that if I would promise to receive 
him to your service he would do anything that 1 would 
cotnmand him, I swaro him upon the Bihlo to keep 
secret that I should say unto him, and assured him if it 
were ever known during the time I had the government 
there, tha,t besides the breach of his oath it should cost 
him his life. I used long circumstance in persuading 
him to serve you to benefit his eountrj^ and to procure 
assurance of living to him and his for ever by doing of 
that which ho might easily do. lie promised to do what 
I would. In fine I brake with him to kill Shan ; and 
bound myself by my oath tf'see him have a hundred 
marlss of land by ‘the year to him and to his heirs for his 
reward. IIo seemed desirous to serve your Highness 
and to have the land, but fearful to do it doubting his 
own escape after with safety, which ho confessed and 
promised to do by any means he might escaping with 
his life. What he will do T know not, but I assure your 
Highness he may do it without danger if he will. And 
if he will not do that ho may <in your service, then will 
be done to him what others may. 6rod send your High¬ 
ness a good end. ^ 

• Your Highness’s 

‘ jyiost humble and faithful Subject anS; Servant, 

‘ T. Sussex.' 

‘ From Ardbrachan.’ 


* Irish MSSHRolU Souse. 
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English honour like English coin lost something of < 
its purity in the sister island. Nothing came of this un¬ 
desirable proposal. Neil Grey however kept his secret, 
and though he would not risk his life by attempting 
the murder, sought no favour with Shan by betraying 
Sussex. 

Elizabeth’s answer—if she sent any answer—is not 
discoverable. It is most sadly certain however that 
Sussex was continued in office; and inasmucl^ as it will 
be seen that he repeated the experiment a few months 
later,’his letter could not have been received with any 
marked condemnation. 

Shortly after, Fitzwilliam returned from England 
with the Berwick troops, and before the season closed 
and before Kildare coffit\^enced his negotiations the" 
Deputy was permitted to make another effort to repair 
the credit of English arms. 

Despatching provisions by sea to Lough Foyle, he 
succeeded this time in marching through Tyrone and in 
destroying on his wajr four thousand cattle which ho 
was unable to carry away; and had the vessels arrived 
in time he might have remained in Lister long enough 
to do serious mischief there. But the wind and weather 
were unfavourable. * He had left Shan’s cows to rot 
where he had killed them ;,and thus being without food, 
and sententiously and characteristically concluding that 
‘ man by Ms policy might propose but God at his will 
did dispose,’‘ Lord Sussex fell back by the upper waters 
of Lough Erne sweeping the country before him. 


^ Sussex to Elizabeth, Septemier 2l: Irish MSS. Soils Souse. 
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O’Neil in the interval had been hjirriing villages in 
Meath; but the Deputy had penetrated his stronghold, 
had defied him on his own ground, and he had not ven¬ 
tured to meet the English in the field. The defeat of 
July was partially retrieved and Sussex was in a better 
po&ition to make terms. Kildare, in the middle of 
October, had a conference with Shan at Dundalk, and 
Shan consented to repair to Elizabeth’s presence. In 
the conditions however which he was allowed to name 
he implied that he was rather conferriijg a favour than 
receiving one, and that he was going to England as a 
victorious enemy permitting himself to be conciliated. 
He demanded a safe-conduct so clearly worded that 
whatever was the result of his visit he should be free to 
’return; he required a compie!p amnesty for his past 
misdseds, and he stipulated that Elizabeth should pay 
all expenses for himself and his retinue ; the Earls of 
Ormond, Desmond, and Kildare must receive him in 
state at Dundalk and escort him to Dublin; Kildare 
must accompany him to England; and most important 
of all, Armagh Cathedral must be evacuated. 

On these ferms he was ready to go to London; he 
did not anticipate treachery; aftd either he hoped to per¬ 
suade Elizabeth to recognize him, and thus prove to the 
Irish that rebellion was the.surest road to prosperity 
and po^r, or at worst by venturing into l^ngland and 
returning unscathed he would^ show them that the 
Government might be defied with more than impunity. 

Had Neil Grey revealed to him those dark overtures 
of Sussex the Irish chief would have relied less boldly on 
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English good faith. When his terms were made known 
to Elizabeth’s couficil the propriety of acceding to them 
was advocated for ‘ certain secret respects; ’ and even 
Sir William Cecil was not ashamed to say ‘that in 
Shan’s absence from Ireland something might be cavilled 
against him or his for non-observing the covenants «n 
his side; and so the pact being infringed the matter 
might be used as should be thought fit.’ ^ 

The intention of deliberate dishonour was 

. , . , 1 /. * December, 

not persisted in. Elizabeth, alter some uncer¬ 
tainty whether ‘concessions so ignominious could be 
safely made, wrote to accept them all except the evacu¬ 
ation of the cathedral. Making a merit of his desire 
to please her, Shan said that although for ‘ the Earl of 
Sussex he would not moii^y one iota of his agreement,’* 
yet he would consent at the request-of her Majesty;’ 
and thus at last, with the Earl of Kildare in attendance, 
a train of galloglasse, a thousand pounds in hand and a 
second thousand waiting for him in London, the cham¬ 
pion of Irish freedom sailed from Dublin and 1562. 
appeared on the and of January at the Eng- 
lish Court. 

Not wholly knowing,how so strange a being might 
conduct himself, Cecil, Pembroke, and Bacon rdbeived 
him privately on his arrival at the Lord Keeper’s house. 
They gave him his promised money a»d endeavoured to 
impress u]^n him the enormity of his misdemeanours. 
Their success in this* respect was indifferent. When 

1 Cecfl to Throgmorton, NoTomber 4, 1561: Conway MSS. 

* Kildare to Cecil, December 3 : MS. Ibid. 
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Cecal spoke of rebellion Sban answered that two thou¬ 
sand pounds was a poor present front so great a Queen. 
When Cecil asked if ho would be a good subject for the 
future, he was sure their honours would give him a few 
more hundreds. He agreed however to make a general 
c(\nfession of his sins in Irish and English; and on the 
6th of the month Elizabeth received him. 

The council, the Peers, the foreign ambassadors, 
bishops, aldermen, dignitaries of all kinds, were present 
in state as if at the exhibition of some wild animal of 
the desert. O’Neil stalked in, his saffron mantle sweep¬ 
ing round and round him, his hair curling on his back 
and clipped short below the eyes which gleamed from 
under it with a grey lustre, frowning fierce and cruel. 

• Behind him followed his gal^glasse bare-headed and 
fair-haired, vdth shirts of mail which reached their Imoes, 
a wolfskin flung across their shoulders, and short broad 
battle-axes in their hands. 

At the foot of the throne the chief paused, bent for¬ 
ward, threw himself on his face upon the ground, and 
then rising upon his knees spoke aloud in Irish:— 

‘ Oh! my most dread sovereign lady and Queen, like 
as I, Shan O’Neil, your Majesty’s subject of your realm 
of Ir^and, have of long time desk'ed to come into the 
presence of your Majesty to acknowledge my humble 
and bounden subjection, so am I now here upon my 
knees by your gracious permission, and do lAost humbly 
acknowledge your Majesty to be’my sovereign lady and 
Queen of England, France, and Ireland; and I do con¬ 
fess that for lack of civil education I have offended your 
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Majesty and your laws, for tlie which I have required* 
and obtained your Majesty’s pardon. And for that I 
most htimbly from the bottom of my heart thank your 
Majesty, and still do with all humbleness require the 
continuance of the same; and I faithfully promise here 
before Almighty God and your Majesty, and in presence 
of all these your nobles, that I intend by God’s grace to 
live hereafter in the obedience of your Majesty as a sub¬ 
ject of your land of Ireland. 

‘ And because this my speech being Irish is not well 
imdeirstanded, I have caused this my submission to bo 
written in English and Irish, and thereto have set my 
hand and seal; and to these gentlemen my kinsmen and 
friends I most humbly beseech your Majesty to be mer¬ 
ciful and gracious ladyr\ 

To the hearers the sound of the 'words was as the 
howling of a dog.’ The form which Shan was made to 
say that he had himself caused to be written, had been 
drawn for him by Cecil; and the gesture of the culprit 
was less humble than^his language; the English cour¬ 
tiers devised ‘ a style ’ for him, as the interpretation of 
his bearing, ‘ O’Heil the Great, cousin to St Patrick, 
friend to the Queen of England, enemy to all the world 
besides.’ ® 

The submission being disposed of, the next object was 
to turn the visit to account. Shan di^overed thal not- 


1 Irii% MSS. Molls House. 

2 ‘He confessed his crime and rebellion with howling.’— Camden. So 
Hotspur says—‘ I had rather hear Lady my brach howl in Irish.’ 

3 Campion. 
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c withstanding his precautions he had been outwitted in 
the wording of the safe-conduct. Though the Govern¬ 
ment promised to permit him to return to Ireland, the 
time of his stay had not been specified. Specious pre¬ 
texts were invented to detain him; he required to be 
recognized as his father’s heir; the English judges 
desired the cause to be pleaded before themselves; the 
yoimg Baron of Dimgannon must come over to be heard 
on the othpr side; and while to Shan it was pretended 
that the Baron had been sent for, Cecil wrote privately 
to Fitzwilliam to prevent him from leaving Ireland. 

At first the caged chieftain felt no alarm, and he 
used his opportunities in flattering and working upon 
Elizabeth. He wrote to her from time to time, telling 
her that she was the sole hopf^d refuge which he pos¬ 
sessed in the world; in coming to England his chief 
desire had been to see that great person whose fame 
was spoken of through the earth, and to study the 
wisdom of her Government that he ‘ might learn how 
better to order himself in civil polity.’ If she would 
give him his father’s earldom, he said, he would maintain 
her authority in Ulster, where she should be undisputed 
Queen over willing subjects; he would drive away all her 
enemies; he would expel Mary Stuart’s friends the Scots; 
and with them it seems he w{is prepared to dismiss his 
‘ countess; ’ for ''he was most urgent that her Majesty 
would give him some noble English lady fof“a wife with 
augmentation of living suitable; ’ and he on his part 
would save the Queen aU fiirther expense in Ireland 
‘ with great increase of revenue.’ As the head of the 
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House of O’Neil Jje claimed undisputed sovereignty over 
the petty Ulster chiefs. He admitted that he had killed 
his brother, but he saw nothing in so ordinary an action 
but what was right and reasonable.* 

So the winter months passed on. At last, when 
January was gone, and February was gone, ^ ^ 
and March had come, and ‘ the young Baron ’ 
had not appeared, Shan’s mind misgave him. His time 
had not been wasted; night after night he*had been 
closeted with d^ Quadra, and the insurrectionary re¬ 
sources of Ireland had been sketched out as a bait to 
Philip. His soul in the land of heretics had been cared 
for by holy wafers from de Quadra’s chapel; but his 
body he began to think might be in the lion’s den, 
and he pressed for his ^i^issal. 

A cloud of obstacles was immediately raised.* The 
Queen, he was told, was indiflferent who had the earl¬ 
dom provided it was given to the lawful heir; and as 
soon as the Baron arrived the cause should instantly be 
heard. When Shan ;|tva8 still dissatisfied, he was recom¬ 
mended if he wished for favour ‘ to change his garments 
and go like an Englishman.’ 

He appealed to Elizabeth herself. With an air of 
ingenuous simplicity he threw himself, his wrongs, and 
his position on her personal kindness, ‘ having no refuge , 
nor succory to flee unto but only her Majesty.’ His 
presence was urgently required in Ireland; the Scots 
were ‘ evil neighbours; ’ his kinsmen were fickle: if 


r Shan O’Neil to Elizabeth, January: Irak MSS. 
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however her Majesty desired him to stay he was her 
slave, he would do all which she would have him do; he 
would only ask in return that ‘ her Majesty would give 
him a gentlewoman for a wife such as he and she might 
agree upon; ’ and he begged that he might be allowed 
—^che subtle flatterer—to attend on the Lord Robert; 
‘ that he might learn to ride after the English fashion, 
to run at the tilt, to hawk, to shoot, and use such other 
good exercises as the said good lord was most apt unto.’‘ 

He had touched the Queen where she was most sus¬ 
ceptible, yet he lost his labour. She gave him no Eng¬ 
lish lady, she did not let him go. At length the false 
dealing produced its cruel fruit, the murder of the boy 
who was used as the pretext for delay. Sent for to 
England, yet prevented from''obeying the command, 
the ypxmg Baron of Dungannon was waylaid at the be¬ 
ginning of April in a wood near Carlingford 
by Tirlogh O’Neil. He fled for his life with 
the murderers behind him till he reached the bank of a 
deep river which he could not swim, and there he was 
killed.^ 

The crime could not be traced to Shan. His rival 
was gone, and there was no-longer any cause to be 
pleaded; while he could appeal to the wild movements 
of his clan as an evidence of the necessity of his presence 
among them. 

The council were frightened. O’Neil promised 
largely, and Elizabeth persuaded herself to believe him. 

* Shan O’Neil to Elizabeth, March: Irish MSS, 

* Fitzwilliam to Cecil, ^til 14: Irish MSS. 
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She durst not imprison him; she could no longer 
detain him except by open force : she preferred to 
bribe him into allegiance by granting him aU that he 
desired. 

The earldom—a barren title for which he cared little 
—was left in suspense. On the aoth of April an inden¬ 
ture was signed by Elizabeth and himself, in which 
Shan bound himself to do military service and to take 
the oath of allegiance in the presence of the Deputy ; 
while in return he was allowed to remain Captain of 
Tyrone with feudal jurisdiction over the northern coun¬ 
ties. The Pale was to he no shelter to any person whom 
he might demand as a malefactor. If any Irish lord 
or chief did him wrong, and the Deputy failed within 
twenty days to exact »o^jaration, Shan might raise an* 
army and levy war on liis private account. One Jeoblo 
effort only was made to save O’Donnell, whose crime 
against O’Neil had been his devotion to England. 
O’Neil consented to submit O’Donnell’s cause to the 
arbitration of the Irish earls.^ 

A rebel subject treating as an equal with his sove¬ 
reign for the terms on which he would remain in his 
allegiance was an inglo^;ious spectacle; and the admis¬ 
sion of Shan’s pretensions to sovereignty was on% more 
evidence to the small Ulster chiefs that no service was 
worse requited in Ireland than fidelity to the Eliglish 
Crown. ’Iflie M'Guyres, the O’Reillies, the O’Donnells 
—aU the clans who had stood by Sussex in the pre- 

I Indenture between the Queen of England and Shan O’Neil, April 30, 
1562: Irish MSS. 
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ceding summer—were given over to their enemy bound 
hand and foot. Yet Elizabeth was wefcry of the expense, 
and sick of efforts which were profitless as the cultiva¬ 
tion of a quicksand. 

True it was that she was placing half Ireland in the 
hapds of an adulterous, murdering scoimdrel; but the 
Irish liked to have it so, and she forced herself to hope 
that he would restrain himself for the future within 
bounds of decency. 

Shan therefore with his galloglasse returned in glory, 
his purse lined with money, and honour wreathed about 
his brows. On reappearing in Tyrone he summoned the 
northern chiefs about him; he told them that ‘ he had 
not gone to England to lose but to win; ’ they must 
submit to his rule henceforth, or they should feel his 
power 

The O’Donnells, in vain reliance on the past promises 
of the Deputy, dared to refuse allegiance to him. With¬ 
out condescending to the form of consulting the Govern¬ 
ment at Dublin, he called his men to arms and marched 
into Tyrconnell, kUling, robbing, and burning in the old 
style, through farm and castle. 

The Earl of Sussex, not kipwing how to act, could 
but fail back on treachery. Shan was bound by his 
engagement to take the oath of allegiance in Dublin. 
The Lord Deputy desired him to present himself at the 
first opportunity. The safe-conduct which atcompanied 
the request was ingeniously wofded; and enclosing a 
copy of it to Elizabeth, Sussex inquired whether in the 
event of Shan’s coming to him he might not twist 
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the meaning of the words, and make him 

August. 

prisoner.* 

But Shan was too cimning a fish, and had been too 
lately in the meshes, to be caught again in so poor a 
snare. His duty to the Queen, he replied, forbade him 
to leave his province in its present disturbed condition. 
He was making up for his long fast in England from his 
usual amusements; and when fighting was in the wind 
neither he nor his troopers, nor as it seemed his clergj”, 
had leisure for other occupations. The Catholic Primate 
having refused Allegiance to Elizabeth, the See of Armagh 
was vacant, and Sussex sent down a congi d’^lire for the 
appointment of ‘ Mr Adam Loftus.’ He received for 
answer ‘ that the chapter there, whereof the greater part 
were Shan O’Neil’s hoss^en, were so sparkled and out 
of order that they could by no means be assembled for 
the election.’* 

Once more Lord Sussex set his trap, and „ ^ , 

September. 

this time he baited it more ckilfully. The 
Scotch countess was not enough for Shan’s ambition. 
His passionate desir^ for an English wife had survived 


' The safe-conduct was worded 
thus:— Plenam protectionem nos- 
tram per prsesentes dioto Joanni 
CDucedimuB qua ipse ad prsemissa 
perflcienda cum omnibus quibusctSi- 
que qui cum^illo Tenerint ad nos 
Tenire et a iiBbis cum voluerint li- 
bere recedere valeant et q)08sint 
absque uUd perturbatione seu moles- 
tatione.’ 

The word ‘ prasmissa’ referred to 


the oath of allegiance; it was an¬ 
ticipated that Shan wouli^ make a 
difficulty in doing homage to Sussex 
as Elizabeth’s representative; and 
Sussex thought he might Jben lay 
hands on him for breach of compact. 
—Sussex to Elizabeth, August 27: 
Irith MSS. 

* Sussex to Elizabeth, September 
a: Irish MSS. 
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(liis return, and Elizabeth in this point had not gratified 
his wishes. Lord Sussex had a sister Vith him in Dub¬ 
lin, and Shan sent an intimation that if the Deputy 
woiild take him for a brother-in-law their relations for 
the future might be improved. The present sovereign 
of ^England would perhaps give one of her daughters 
to the King of Dahomey with more readiness than the 
Earl of Sussex would have consigned his sister to Shan 
O’Neil; yet he condescended to reply ‘ that he could not 
promise to give her against her will,’ but if Shan would 
visit him ‘ he could seg and speak with' her, and if he 
liked her and she him they should both have his good 
will.’ * Shan glanced at the tempting morsel with wist¬ 
ful eyes. Had he trusted himself in the hands of 
Sussex he would have had a shert shrift for -a blessing 
and a rough nuptial knot about his neck. At the last 
moment a little bird carried the tale to his ear. ‘He 
had advertisement out of the Pale that the lady was 
brought over only to entrap him, and if he came to the 
Deputy he should never return.’® 

After this second failure Sussex told Elizabeth that 
she must either use force once more or she must be pre¬ 
pared to see first all Ulster a\jd afterwards the whole 
*Irishi‘y’ of the four provinces accept Shan for their 
sovereign. There was no sort of uncertainty as to O’Neil’s 
intentions: he socrcely affected to conceal them. He 
had written to the Pope ; he was in correspondence with 
the Queen of Scots; he had established secret relations 

* Sussex to the Queen, September 20: IritA MSS. 

* Sussex to Elizabeth, September 29: Irish MSS. 
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with Spain through de Quadra; and Sussex advised< 
war immediate aifd unsparing. ‘ No greater danger,’ 
he said, ‘ had ever been in Ireland; ’ he implored the 
Queen not to trifle with it, and with a modest sense of 
his own failures he recommended her to send a more 
eflUcient person than himself to take the command—^oot, 
he protested, ‘ from any want of wiU, for he would spend 
his last penny and his last drop of blood for her Majesty,’ 
but he knew himself to be unequal to the wo^k. 

Post after post brought evidence of the fatal conse- 
quenees of the quasi recognition of Shan’s sovereignty, 
llight and left he was crushing the petty chiefs, who one 
and all sent to say that they must yield unless England 
supported them. Sussex wrote to him in useless menace 
‘ that if he followed his •foolish pride her Majesty would* 
destroy him at the last.’ He ‘ held a* parley ’ witji the 
Irish council on Dundalk Bridge on the 17th of Sep¬ 
tember, and bound himself ‘to keep peace with the 
Queen’ ‘for six months; ’ but he felt himself discharged 
of all obligations towards a Government which had aimed 
at his life by deliberate treachery. In the face of his 
ambiguous dealings the garrison had been still main¬ 
tained at Armagh ; at the^beginning of October ^ 
the hostages for his ‘good behaviour, which ho 
had sent in on his return from England, escaped from 
Dublin Castle; and on the loth, iH a dark, moon¬ 
less night 4 he guard at the cathedral were alarmed 
■with mysterious lights’like blown matches glimmering 
through the darkness. Had the troops ventured out to 
reconnoitre, some hundreds of ‘ harquebusmen ’ were in 
von. VII. 10 
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ambush to cut them off. Suspecting treason they kept 
within their walls, and Shan was compelled to content 
himself with driving their cattle; but had they shown 
outside not a man of them would have been left alive. 
The next day the Irish came under the gate and taunted 
them with ‘cowardice,* ‘tolling them the wolves had 
eaten their cattle, and that the matches they thought they 
saw were wolves’ eyes.’* 

Con O’Donnell, the CaUogh’s son, wrote piteously to 
Elizabeth that after carrying off hi^ father and his 
mother, Shan had now demanded the surrender of his 
castles; he had refused out of loyalty to England, and 
his farms were burnt, his herds were destroyed, and he 
was a ruined man.® 

A few days later M'Guyr j', i^om the banks of Lough 
Erne, wrote that Shan had summoned him to submit; 
he had answered ‘ that he would not forsake the English 
till the English forsook him; ’ ‘ wherefore,’ he said, ‘ I 
know well that within these four days the sayed Shan 
wdll come to dystroy me contrey except your Lordshypp 
will sette some remedy in the matter.’ ® 

Sussex was powerless. Duly as the unlucky chief 
foretold, Shan came down into' Fermanagh ‘ with a great 

-r _ 

* Sussex to Elizabeth, October very good English, and hath natural 
1 S Irish MSS. 'jhamefastnees in his face, which few 

® Con O'Donnell *10 Elizabeth, of the wild Irish have, and is as- 
September 30: IrUh MSS. Soils suredly the likelie^ plant that can 
Mouse. Sussex, in forwarding the gron; in Ulster to graft a good sub- 
letter, added— ject on.’ 

‘ This Con is valiant, wise, much * M‘Guyre to Sussex, OctobeT 9 : 
disposed of himself to civility, true Wbight’s Elisaieth, vol. i. p. 93. 
of bis word, spcuketh and writeth 
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hoste;’ M'Guyre still kept his truth to England*; 

‘ wherefore Shan bygan to wax mad and to cawsse his 
men to bran all his corn and howsses; ’ he spared neither 
church nor sanctuary ; three hundred women and chil¬ 
dren were piteously murdered; and M'Guyre himself 
‘ clean banished/ as he described it, took refuge with* 
the remnant of his people in the islands on the lake, 
whither Shan was making boats to pursue him. 

‘ Help me, your lordship,’ the hunted wretch cried in 
his despair to Sussex; ‘ I promes you, and you doo not 
sy liie rather to Shan O’Hele is besynes, ye ar lyke to 
make hym the strongest man of all Erlond, for eyory 
man wj'll take an exampull by me gratte lostys; take 
hyd to yourself by thymes, for he is lyke to have all the 
power from this placfe ^hill he come to the wallys of 
Gallwaj^ to rysse against you.’ ^ 

Elizabeth knew not now which way to 

T-, .T • 1 1 , November, 

turn, h orce, treachery, conciliation, had been 

tried successively, and the Irish problem was more hope¬ 
less than ever. Sussex had protested from the first 
against the impolicy of recognizing Shan; the event 
had proved that he was right, and the Queen now throw 
herself upon him and the council of Ireland for advice. 
In the dense darkhess of the prospects of Ulster there 


was a solitary gleam o^ light. Grown insolent with 
prosperity, Shan had been dealing to<f peremptorily with 


* Shan M'Guyre to Sussex, him in English and not in Latin, 
October 20, and November 25 ; becanse he would not clerks not 
Weight, vol. i. M'Guyre adds a other men should know his mind, 
curious caution to Susses to write to. 
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'ihe Scots j his countess, though compelled to live with 
him and to be the mother of his children, had felt his 
brutality, repented of her folly, and perhaps attempted 
to escape. In the day time when he was abroad ma¬ 
rauding, she was coupled like a hound to a page or a 
hoi%e-boy, and only released at night when he returned 
to his evening orgies.* The fierce Campbells were not 
men to bear tamely these outrages from a drtmken 
savage on the sister of their chief; and Sussex conceived 
that if the Scots could by any contrivance be separated 
from Shan they might be used ‘ as a whip to scourge 
him.’ 

Elizabeth bade Sussex do his best. The Irish coun¬ 
cil agreed with the Deputy that the position of things 
‘ was the most dangerous that had ever been in Ireland; ’ 
and that if the Queen intended to continue to hold the 
country Shan must be crushed at all hazards and at all 
costs. In desperate acquiescence she consented to supply 
the means for another invasion; yet, with characteristic 
perversity, she refused to accept Sussex’s estimate of his 
own inability to conduct it. In submitting to his opin¬ 
ion she insisted that he should take the responsibility of 
carrying it into action. 

Once more therefore the Deputy prepared for war. 
Fresh stores were thrown into Armagh, and the troops 
there increased i<9a number which could harass Tyrone 

A 

* ‘ShanO’NeilpossessethO’Don- board, when he is present, she is at 
nell’s wife, and by him she is with liberty.’—Randolph to Cecil; Scotch 
child. She is all day chained by the MSS, MolU Souse. 
arm to a little boy, and at bed and 
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through the winter. The M'Connells were plied with* 
promises to whicli they were not unwilling to listen ; 
and among the O’Neils themselves a faction was raised 
opposed to Shan under Tirlogh, the murderer of the 
Baron of Dungaimon. O’Donnell was encouraged to 
hold out; M'Guyre defended himself in his islands. 
By the beginning of February Sussex undertook to re¬ 
lieve them. 

Unhappily the Deputy had but too accujately mea¬ 
sured his own incapacity. His assassination plots were 
but the forlorn resources of a man who felt his work too 
heavy for him; the Irish council had no confidence in 
a man who had none in himself; and certain that any 
enterprise which was left to him to conduct would end 
in disaster, they were iftivjilling to waste their men, theit 
money, or their reputation. The arifiy was disaffected, 
disorganized, and mutinous; Sussex lamented its con¬ 
dition to the Home Government, but was powerless to 
improve it; at length Kildare and Ormond, in the name 
of the other loyal noblemen and gentlemen, declared 
that they had changed their minds; they declined to 
supply their promised contingents for the invasion, and 
requested that it should, be no longer thought of. The 
farmers of the Pal^ gathered courage from the example. 
They too refused to serve^. When required to , 

supply provisions, they replied with complain¬ 
ing of the Extortion of the soldiers. They swore ‘ they 
would rather be hanged at their own doors’ than 
establish such a precedent. ‘ If the Deputy looked to 
have provisions from them he would find himself de- 
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Reived; ’ and Sussex, distracted and miserable, could 
only declare that the Irish council was in a conspiracy 
‘ to keep O’Neil from falling.’ * 

Thus February passed and March, and 
M'Guyre and O’Donnell were not relieved. 
At last, between threats and entreaty, Sussex wrung 
from Ormond an unwilling acquiescence; 
and on the 6th of April, with a mixed force 
of Irish and English, ill armed, ill supplied, dispirited 
and almost disloyal, Sussex set out for the north. He 
took but provision for three weeks with him. A vSgue 
hope was held out by the farmers that a second supply 
should be collected at Dundalk. 

The achievements of an army so composed and so 
commanded scarcely reqmre U) be detailed. The sole 
resulbof a winter’s expensive, if worthless, preparation 
was thus summed up in the report from the Deputy to 
the Queen:— 

‘ April 6. The army arrives at Armagh. 

* April 8. We return to Newiy to bring up stores 
and ammimition which had been left behind. 

‘April II. We again advance to Armagh, wh§re 
we remain waiting for the ariival of galloglasse and 
kerne from the Pale. 

‘April 14. A letter from James M'Coanell, which 
we answer. 

‘April 15. The galloglasse not coming, We go^upon 
Shan’s cattle, of which We tittke i^notrgh *to* serve ua; 

, ' J i • .. u -F- . . 

^sssex to Februsij 19; (Sussex tb the English Council, 

]UWcb 'I ' ^skei 'to Cecil, March i: -littk JllSSi Rdllt Sbusil ' ‘ s ' ' ' 
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we should have taken more if we had had galloglasse., 

‘ April i 6 . W 8 return to Armagh. 

'April 17, 18, 19. We wait for the galloglasse. At 
last we send back to Dubhn for them, and begin to 
fortify the churchyard. 

‘April 20. We write to M'Connell, who will p,ot 
come to us, notwithstanding his promise. 

‘ April 31 . We survey the Trough Mountains, said 
to be the strongest place in Ireland. 

‘ April 33. We return to Armagh witS the spoil 
taken, which would have been much greater if we had 
had galloglasse, ‘ and because St George’s even forced 
me, her Majesty’s lieutenant, to return to Divine serv¬ 
ice that night. 

‘ April 33. ‘ Divine* service.’ ’ 

The three weeks had now all but 'expired; the pro¬ 
visions were consumed; it was necessary to fall back on 
the Pale, and if the farmers had kept their word, if he 
could obtain some Irish horse, and if the Scots did not 
as^st Shan, which he thought it likely that they would 
do, Sussex trusted orP his next advance that he would 
accomplish something more. Conscious of failure, he 
threw the blame on oth^j’s. ‘ I have been commanded 
to the field,’ he wrote to Cecil, ‘and I have dot one 
penny of mpney j I must lead forth an army and have; 
no otutupission; I must continue in tjje field and I see 
not hdw I fcall be victualled 5 I mxist fortify and, have 
nOi.wojrkiff g tools.’ > 

‘ Sussex to the Council,' April 34; Sussex to CeijihApril'a^: Irish MSS. 
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Such, after six months of preparation, was the De¬ 
puty’s hopeless condition; the mone;^, in which, if the 
complaints in England of the expenses of the Irish war 
were justified, he had not been stinted, all gone; and 
neither food nor even spade and mattock. In the Pale 
‘he could not get a man to serve the Queen, nor a 
peck of corn to feed the army.’ ^ At length, with a 
wild determination to do something, he made 
a^ plundering raid towards Clogher, feeding 
his men on the cattle which they could steal, wasted a 
few miles of country, and having succeeded in pro-zing 
to the Irish that he could do them no serious harm, 
relinquished the expedition in despair. He exclaimed 
loudly that the fault did not rest with him. The Scots 
had deceived him. ‘ The Englishry of the Pale ’ were 
secretly unwilling that the rebellion should be put 
down. The Ulster chiefs durst not move because they 
distrusted his power to protect them. The rupture be¬ 
tween England and France had given a stimulus to the 
rebellion, and ‘ to expel Shan was but a Sisyphus’ la¬ 
bour.’ “ ' 

There may have been some faint fomdation for 
these excuses. The Irish counfsil, satisfied of the De¬ 
puty’s Incapacity, had failed to exert themselves; while 
in England the old policy of leaving Ireland to be 

f <• 

governed by the I[dsh had many defenders; and Eliza¬ 
beth had been urged to maintain an ineffic&nt person 
against his will in the commarid, with a hope, un- 

‘ Sussex,to.the Council, April 28: Iri»% MSS. 

* Sussex to CeeU, Haj- 20. 
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avowed by those who advised her, that he would fail.' 

Most certainly*the English commander had done no 
injustice to his incompetency. Three hundred horses 
were reported to have been lost, and Cecil wrote to in¬ 
quire the meaning of it. Sussex admitted that ‘ the 
loss was true indeed.’ Being Easter-time, and he 
having travelled the week before and Easter-day till 
night, thought fit to give Easter Monday to prayer— 
and in this time certain churls stole off with tjie horses.* 

The piety which could neglect practical duty for 
the cmtward service of devotion, yet at the same time 
could make overtures to Neil Grey to assassinate his 
ihaster, requires no very lenient consideration. 

The news of the second failure reached Elizabeth 
at the crisis of the difiicJul^ at Havre. She was strain-* 
ing every nerve to supply the waste of an army "v^ich 
tlie plague was destroying. She had a war with France 
hanging over her head. She was uncertain of Spain and 
but half secure of the allegiance of her English subjects. 
It was against her own judgment that the last enterprise 
had been adventured, *and she reverted at once to her 
original determination to spend no more money in re¬ 
forming a country which«every effort for its amendment 
plunged into deeper ftnarchy. She would content fierself 
with a titular sovereignty. She would withdraw or 
reorganize on a changed footing thl profligate and 
worthless s(^diers whose valour flinched from an enemy, 
and went no further than the plunder of a Ifriend. The 


* Sussex to Cecil, May 26: IH»h MBS. 
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V Irish shoiild be left to themselves to realize their own 
ideals and govern themselves their own way. 

Sir Thomas Cusak, a member of the Irish council, 
came over with a scheme which, if the Queen consented 
to it, would satisfy the people and would ensure the fe- 
tujfn of Shan O'Neil to a nominal allegiance. The four 
provinces should constitute each a separate presidency. 
Ulster, Connaught, and Munster should be governed in 
the Queen’s name by some Irish chief or nobleman—if 
not elected by the people, yet chosen in compliance with 
their w^es. O’Neil would have the north, the O’Briens 
or the Clanriokards the west. The south would fall to 
Desmond. On these conditions Cusak would under¬ 
take for the quiet of the country and for the undis¬ 
turbed occupation of the Palo by the English Govern¬ 
ment, 


Prepared as Elizabeth had almost become 

August. 

to abandon Ireland entirely, she welcomed 
this project as a reprieve. She wrote to Sussex to say 
that, finding his expedition had resulted only in giving 
fresh strength to Shan O’Neil, • she had decided to 
come to an end of the war of Ulster by agreement 
rather than by force;’ and Qusak returned the first 
week fii August empowered to make whatever conces¬ 
sions should be necessary, preparatory to the proposed 
alteration- 

To Shan O’Neil he wns allowed to say th&the Queen 
was su^rised at his foUy in levying war against her; 
nor could she understand his object. She was aware of 
his difficulties.;/^idi0.kne\r ‘:thp barbarity ’ of the people 
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with whom he had to deal; she had never intended to 
exact any strict account, of him; and if he was dis¬ 
satisfied with the arrangements to which he had consented 
when in England, he had but to prove himself a good 
subject, and he ‘should not only have those points re¬ 
formed, but also any pre-eminence in that country which 
her Majesty might grant without doing any other person 
wrong.’ If he desired to have a council established at 
Armagh, he should himself be the president of that 
council; if he wished to drive the Scots out of Antrim, 
her own troops should assist in the expulsion; if fie was 
offended with the garrison in the cathedral, she would 
gladly see peace maintained in a manner less expensive 
to herself. To the Primacy he might name the person 
most agreeable to himself ;-,and with the Primacy, as a • 
matter of course, even the form of maiiftaining the fro- 
testant Church would be abandoned also. 

In return for these concessions the Queen demanded 
only that to save her honour Shan should sue for them 
as a favour instead of demanding them as a right.* The 
rebel chief consented* without difficulty to conditions 
which cost him nothing; and after an interview with 
Cusah, O’Heil wrote a fownal apology to Elizabeth, and 
promised for the future to be her Majesty’s tru'b and 
faithful subject. Indentures were drawn on the 17th of 
December, in whioh the IJlstea: soveoraignty was tluns- 
feired to h£n in 'everything but the name; and the 
trBaty-<-«6uoh treaty as ft was—required only Elizabeth s 

^-- —' ■ ^ . " ' 

Iiis|^9tK>ia 5 i ' MSS. 
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signature, when a second dark effort was made to cut 
the knot of the Irish difficulty. 

As a first evidence of returning cordiality, a present 
of wine was sent to Shan from Dublin. It was consumed 
at his table, hut the poison had been unskilfully pre- 
pj.ired. It brought him and half his household to the 
edge of death, but no one actually died. Refined 
chemical analysis was not required to detect the cause of 
the illness; and Shan clamoured for redress with the 
fierceness of a man accustomed rather to do wrong than 
to suffer it. 

_ ^ , The guilt could not be fixed on Sussex. 

September. 

The crime was traced to an English resident 
in Dublin named Smith; and if Sussex had been the 
instigator, his instrument was too faithful to betray him. 
Yet, after the fatal letter in which the Earl had revealed 
to Elizabeth his own personal endeavours to procure 
O’Neil’s murder, the suspicion cannot but cling to him 
that the second attempt was not made without his con¬ 
nivance. Nor can Elizabeth herself be wholly acquitted 
of responsibility. She professed the loudest indig¬ 
nation; but she ventured no allusion to his previous 
communication with her; and no hint transpires of any 
previbus displeasure with Sussex’s previous confession 
to herself. 

In its origin (and in its close the story is wrapped in 
mystery. The treachery of an English ndbleman, the 
conduct of the inquiry, and the “’anomalous termination 
of it, would have been incredible even in Ireland, were 
not the original correspondence extant in which the 
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facts are not denied. Elizabeth, on the receipt of 
O’Neil’s complaint,•directed Sir Thomas Cusak to look 
into the evidence most scrupulously ; she begged Shan 
to produce every proof which he could obtain for the 
detection ‘ both of the party himself and of aU others 
that were any wise thereto consenting; to the intept 
none might escape that were parties thereunto of what 
condition soever the same should be.’ 

‘ We have given commandment,’ she wrote ^ , 

° • October, 

to Sussex, ‘ to show you how much it grieveth 

us to •think that any such horrible attempt should be 
used as is alleged by Shan O’Neil to have been at¬ 
tempted by Thomas Smith to kill him by poison; we 
doubt not but you have, as reason is, committed the said 
Smith to prison, and preceded to the just trial thereof; • 
for it behoveth us for all good and honourable resgects 
to have the fault severely pimished, and so we will and 
charge you to do.’ ‘ 

‘ We assure you,’ she wrote to Cusak, ‘ the indigna¬ 
tion which we conceive of this fact, being told with some 
probability by you, t(%ether with certain other causes 
of suspicion which O’Neil hath gathered, hath wrought 
no small effect in us to j;ncline us to bear with divers 
things unorderly passed, and to trust to that whidh you 
have on his behalf promised hereafter in time to come.’ 

It is in human nature to feel deepgi' indignation at 
a crime wlifch has been detected and exposed than at 
guilt equally great of \fhich the knowledge is confined 


I The Queen to Sussex, October 15 : Irish MSS. 
* The Queen to Sir Thomas Cusak: Irish MSS. 
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to the few who might profit by it; yet after the repeated 
acts of treachery which had been at least meditated to- 
wai’ds Shan with Elizabeth’s knowledge, she was scarcely 
justified in assuming a tone of such innocent anger; 
nor was the result of the investigation more satisfactory. 
After many contradictions and denials Smith at last 
confessed his guilt, took the entire responsihility on 
himself, and declared that his object was to rid his 
country of a dangerous enemy. The English law in the 
sixteenth century against crimes of wlence has not been 
suspected of too much leniency ; yet it was discovered 
liy some strange interpretation that as the crime had 
not been completed it was not punishable by death. 
Notwithstanding Elizabeth’s letter there was an evident 
■ desire to hush up the inquiry;’and strangest of all. Sir 
Thomas Cusak iAduced O’Neil to drop his complaint. ' I 
persuaded O’Neil to forgot the matter,’ Cusak 
UToto to Cecil, ‘ whereby no more talk should 
grow of it; seeing there is no law to punish the ofiender 
other than by discretion in imprisonment, which O’Neil 
would little regard except the party might be executed 
by death, and that the law doth not suffer. So as the 
matter being wisely pacified it were well done to leave 
it.’* 

Behind the fragments of information preserved in 
the State corre.spondence, much may rems^ concealed, 
which if found might explain a conclusion so unexpected. 
Had Smith been the only offender it might have been 


1564. 
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expected that he would have been gladly sacrificed os an 
evidence of Elizabeth’s evenhandednoss, and Shan per 
haps did not care for the punishment of a subordinate 
if he eould not reach the principal. 

He used the occasion however to grasp once more at 
the great objeet of his ambition, and to obtain with it if 
jKissible a refined revenge on Sussex. Seeing Elizabeth 
anxious, whether honestly or from motives of iJolicy, (<> 
atone for the attempt to murder him, he r<}ncwod his 
suit to her for an English wife. The M'llams, relations 
of tlfb Countess of Argylo, had offered him a thousand 
pounds to lot her go; and Pllizabeth half promising if 
the Countess were restored to her friends to consider his 
prayer, he fixed on Sussex's sister, who had been em¬ 
ployed as the bait to'cojtch him; so to humble tlid 
haughty English Earl into the very dust and dirt, 

Elizabeth’s desire to conciliate however stopjxid short 
of ignominy. Lord Sussex deserved no better, nor his 
sister if she had been a party to her brother’s plot; but 
Cecil did not even venture ‘ to move the matter to the 
Queen, fearing how might take it; ’ and Shan, lay¬ 
ing by his resentment, contented himself with the sub¬ 
stantial results of his m.-my successes. M'Ouyro had to 
fly from his islandk; D’Honnell's castles were surren¬ 
dered ; the Armagh garfison was withdrawn at last. 
Over lake ^d river, bog and mountiin, Shan was un¬ 
disputed Lord of Ulster—save only on the Antrim shore 
where the Scots maintained a precarious independence. 
So absolute was he that with contemptuous pity ho 
opened the doors of the Callogh’s prison. The oged and 
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' broken chief came to sue for maintenance at the Court 
to which his fidelity had ruined him; and Cusak con¬ 
soled Cecil with saying that ‘ he was but a poor creature 
without activity or manhood/ and that ‘ O’Neil, con¬ 
tinuing in his truth, was more worthy to be embraced 
than three O’Donnells.’* 

Here then for the present the story will leave Shan, 
safely planted on the first step of his ambition, in all but 

the title sole monarch of the north. Ho built himself a 

« 

fort on an island in Lough Neagh, which he called 
‘ Foogh-ni-Gall ’—or ‘ Hate of Englishmen ; ’ and grew 
rich on the spoils of his enemies, ‘ the only strong man 
in Ireland.’ He administered justice after a paternal 
fashion, permitting no robbers but himself; when wrong 
was done ho compelled restitution, ‘ or at his own cost 
redeemed the harm to the loser’s contentation.’’* Two 
liundrod pipes of wine were stored in his cellars ; six 
hundred men-at-arms fed at his table—‘ as it were his 
janissaries; ’ and daily he feasted the beggars at his 
gate, ‘ saying it was meet to serve Christ first.’ Half 
wolf, half fox, ho lay couched in iiis ‘ Castle of Male- 
partus,’ with his emissaries at Home, at Paris, and at 
Edinburgh. In the morning, he was the subtle and 
dextcrbus pretender to the Irish thi-onc ; in the after¬ 
noon, ‘ when the wine was in him,’ he was a dissolute 
savage revelling jn sensuality, with his unhappy coun¬ 
tess uncoupled from her horse-boy to wait upon his 
pleasure. 


* Cusak to Cecil, 1564 : Iriih MSS. 
’ C.sMriON. 
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lie broke loose from time to lime to keep his liand 
in practice: at Curfingford, for instance, he swept oif one 
day some two hundred sheep and oxen, while his men 
violated sixty women in the townd lUit Klizahelli looked 
away and endeavoured not to sec ; the Mnglish (joveni- 
ment had resolved ‘to stir no sh'eping dogs in Irelatul 
till a staff was provided to chastise them if they would 
bite.’ ^ Terence Daniel, the Dean of those' rough-i iding 
canons of Armagh, was instalh'd as I’rimafc j tin-Dari 
of Sussex was I'ccalled to England ; and the new An h- 
bishop, unable to contain his (wultation at the blessed 
day which had dawned upon his countly, u i’oto to t'ecll 
to say how the millennium had come at last—ghny In; 
to God! 

ilcantimo Cecil set Iiinis.'lf to work at the roof of» 
the evil. Relinquishing for the present the hojx; o^' ( x- 
tendiug the English rule in Ireland, he eiideavouic'd to 
probe the secret of its wetdeness and to restore some kind 
of order and justice in the counties where lhati'uh; sur¬ 
vived. On the return of Sussex to England .'sir Thomas 
Wroth and Sir Nichofas mold were scut over as com¬ 
missioners to inquire into the comjilaints against the 
army. The scandals which they brought to light, the 
recrimination, rage, and bitternes.s which they pi ofoked, 
fill a large volume of the State I’apers. 

Peculation had grown into acustoip ; the mf)bH)are. 
faced fraud^iad been converted by habit into rignts; 
and ‘a captain’s’ commission was thought ‘ i]l-handle<l ’ 

* FitzwilHam to Cecil, June 17, 1565 : J/*' *''. 

^ Cecil to Sir Nicliolas Arnold ; h uh 
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if it did not yitdd beyond the pay 500/. a 5^oar. The 
companies appeared in the pay boolcs as having their 
full complement of a hundred men. The actual number 
rarely exceeded sixty. The soldiers followed the ex¬ 
ample of their loaders, and robbed and ground the pea- 
sa*try. Each and all had commenced their evil ways, 
when the Government itself was the first and worst 
offender. 

A few^morc years—perhaps months—of such doings 
would have made an end of English dominion. Sir 
Thomas Wroth described the Palo on his arrival? as a 
wclh'ring sea of confusion—' the captains out of credit,’ 
‘ the soldiers’ mutinous, the English Government hated; 
‘ every man seeking his own, and none that which was 
*( hrist s ; ’ ‘ few in all the li\nd* reserved from bowing 
the )<nec to liaal*; ’ ‘ the laws for religion more words.’ ‘ 

Something too much of theological anxiety impaired 
roth s usefulness. Ho wished to begin at the outside 
with reforming the creed. The thing needful was to 
rofonn the heart and to bring back truth and honesty. 
Wroth thereforo was found uncial to the work; and 
the purification of the Pale was loft to Arnold—a hard, 
iron, pitile.ss man, careful of things and careless of 
phrns^s, untroubletl with delicacy? and impervious to 
Irish enchantments.’ The amount books were dragged 
to light, where jniqtnty in high places wm registered 
in inexorable figures. The hands of Sir HeSy Ratcliffe, 
the brother of Sussex, were nof found clean. Arnold 


• Sir Thomas Wroth to CeoU, April 16: h-ith MSS. 
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sent him to the castle with the rest of the offciulors. 
Deep loading drains n'cro cut through the corrupting 
mass; the shaking ground grcAV firm; and honest, 
healthy human life was again made possible. With tlio 
provinces beyond the Palo Arnold meddled little, save 
where, taking a rough view of the ncco.ssifies of tlTe 
ca.sc,ho could help the Irish chiefs to destroy each other. 
To Cecil ho wrote— 

‘ I am with all the wild Irish at the samp point I 
am at with bcars^and bandogs; when I see them tight, 
so they fight oarnestW indeed and tug each other well, 
I care not who has the worst.’ ‘ 

Why not, indeed? Potter so than to hire as.sasslns ! 
Cecil, with the incKlesty of genius, confessed his ignor¬ 
ance of the country anfT his inability to judge ; y(d in 
such opinions as he allowed himself to* give there was 
generally a certain nobility of tone and sentiment. 

‘ You be of that oinnion,’ ho replied, ‘ which many 
wise men are of—from wliich I do not dissent, lx;ing an 
I Englishman ; but being as I am a Christian man, I am 
not without some perjm'xity to enjoy of such cruelties.’ * 
Arnold however, though perhaps not personally 
responsible, saw the Irish rending each other as ho 
desired. The formal division into presidencies could not 
be completed on the mon^nt; but English authority 
having ceased to cast its shadow beyoad the Pale, the 
leading chiets seized or contended for the rule. In the 
north O’Neil was without a rival. In the west the 


• Sir Ificholaa Arnold to Cecil, January 29, 1565 : Irith ilSH. 
* Cecil to Sir N. Arnold, f ebmary 28; lri$h MSS. 
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O’Briens and the Clanrickards shared without disputing 
for them the glens and moors of 'Galway, Clare, and 
Mayo. The richer counties of Munster were a prize to 
excite a keener competition; and when the English 
Government was no longer in a position to interfere, the 
fc«d between the Butlers and the Geraldines of the 
south burst like a volcano in fur}', arid like a volcano in 
the havoc which it spread. Even now the picture 
drawn by Sir Henry Sidney and repeated by Spenser 
ran scarcely be conleinplated without emotion. Tlie 
rich limestone pastures were burnt into a wilderness ; 
tlirough Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Cork, ‘ a man might 
ride twenty or lliirfy miles nor ever find a house stand¬ 
ing ; ’ ' and the miserable poor were brought to such 
wretchedness that any stony heart would have rued the 
saino. Out of ^very corner of the woods and glens 
they came creeping forth upon their hands, for their 
logs could not bear them ; they looked like anatomies 
of death ; they spoke like ghosts crying out of their 
graves ; they did eat the dead carrions, happy where 
they could find them; yea, they did cat one another 
soon after, insomuch as the very carcasses tlicy spared 
not to scrape out of their graves ; and if they found a 
plot of watercresses or shamrocks, there they flocked as 
to a feast for a tiine. Yet were they not all long to 
continue therewithal, so that in short spat^e there were 
none almost loft, and a most populous and plentiful 
countrj' was suddenly loft void “of man and beast; yet 
surely in all that war there ijcrishcd not many by the 
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sword, but all by the extremity of fumiiie 'wbich they 
themselves had wrought.’ ‘ 


' Compare Spenser's ‘ State of The original of Sidney’s despatch is 
Ireland ’ with ‘ A Description of in the Record Olliee. It was printed 
Jlunster,’ by Sir Henry Sidney, by Collins .—Siinry rapn-s, vol. i. 
after a journey through it in 1566. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

TIIK KMItASSY OF DK SUVA. 

I lIIK policy of I'ilizabclh towards the French Protest¬ 
ants had not heeii successful. Had her assistance 
been inoderatcly disinterested she would have secured 
• their friendship, and at the close of the eight years, 
iixeil by the Trfaty of Caiubray for the restoration of 
(,'alais, she would have experienced the efl’oets of their 
gratitvide. lly the forcible retention of Havre after the 
civil war was ended she had rekindled hereditary animo¬ 
sities ; she had thrown additional doubt on her sincerity 
us a IViend of the Itefonnation ; she had sacrificed an 
English army, while she had provided the French Go¬ 
vernment with a fair pretext, for disowning its obliga¬ 
tions,* and was left with a war upon her hands from 
which she could hardly extricate herself with honour. 
A fortnight be^jrc Havre surrendered, the Prince of 
Conde had offered, if she would withdraw from it, that 
the clause in the Treaty of Cdmbray affecting Calais 
should bo reaccopted by the King of France, the Queen- 
mother, the Council, the Koblcsse, and the Parliament. 
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She had angrilj’- and cohfoinptuously refused ; and now' 
with crippled fiimnces, with trade ruined, with the 
necessity growing upon licr, us it had grown upon licr 
sister, of contracting loans at Antwerj), her utmost hope 
was to extort the terms which she had then rejeidod. 

Unable to maintain a regular fleet at sea she had 
lot loose the privateers, whoso exploits hereafter will 
be more pai'ticularly related. In this place it is enough 
to say that they hud found in the ships of Hpain, 
Ulanders, or cnaui of their own country, more templing 
booA' than in the coasting traders of Ilrittany. Jhiglisli 
merchants and sailors were arri'sled in Spanish harbours 
and imprisoiu'd in Spanish dungeons in retaliation fur 
‘depreciations committed by tlu; adventurers;’ whil(' a 
bill was presented by*thc Jladrid (Jovirnment of t\v») 
million ducats for injuries inflicted bj them on ,'^pani.di 
subjects.' In vain I’hilip struggled to avoid a (piarrel 
with Elizabeth; in vain 1 ‘llizabeth refused to be the 
champion of the lleformation : the animosities <jf their 
subjects and the ncce.ssity of things wore driving them 
forward towards tfe eventually inevitable breach. 
Mary Stuart was looking to the King of .Spain and the 
King of Spain to Ular^ Stuart, each us the ally de¬ 
signed by Providence for the other; and the English 
Government in this unlucky war wnth Franco was 
quarrelling with the only European power which, since! 
the breaen of Henry the Eighth with the Papacy, bud 
been cordially its frfend. The House of Guise was 

* Rcaaona for a peace with France, March 10, 1564: F/Cfich 
JRolU 
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under eclipse. The Queen of Scots’ ambitions were no 
objects of interest to the Queen-mother. The policy 
of Fraueo was again ready to be moderate, national, 
anti-Spanish, and anti-Papal, to bo all which England 
would most desire to see it. It was imperatively neces¬ 
sary that Elizabeth .should m;iko peace, that .she should 
endure as she best might tlio suppo.scd ingratitude of 
Conde, ami accept the easiest terms to wliich Catherine 
de Jledici would now consent.* 


' A letter of Sir John JInson to 
(Veil exiiresse.s tlio sense entertamesl 
hy i‘.n’.;li,,h statesmen of the lu'eessity 
ofi>ea(‘e;--‘.M v liealtli, I thank (ioi, 
I have reeovered, notliino remainin;' 
hut an ill eons'll, which will needs 
ueemnoaity nfmctut. :n n.m/n to the 
joiiniey’s end; whereuf my earo is 
mueh lessene’d by the oieat tairo of 
the' many siekne-ses tliat I see in 
our Commonwealth, wliich is to ino 
nmro dear timn is either health or 
lile to ho -essaulled with; which 
would (ioii were hut infirmities its 
you do term them, ac non imtius 
K.itcoi/Otiai, seu .juod genus morhi iis 
eit magis immorigerum ft ad ean- 
nndum rchellius ; and that worse i.s, 
cum umy.'rs.o corporis partes nohis 
dolcant a vertico capitis usquo ad 
idantiim [wdis, dolorcm tamen (for 
‘ any carp that is sevn to be had 
thereof) aentire non viKcmnr, quod 
mentis mgrotantis est indicium. A 
prcal argument whereof is that in 
tot Kei|uibiie.e dillieultatibus editur 
hibitur luditi'.r altura dormitur pri- ! 
vata cu.antur puhlica Uegliguntur I 


ecu riderent omnia et pax relnfs csset 
altissim.a. 1 Ire' fear of God, whereby 
all things were wont to be kept 
in imlill'erent order, is in effect gone, 
and ho scemeth to weigh rus and to 
coniluct our doings thereafter. The 
tear of the Trince gocth apace after, 
whereof we see daily proof both hy 
sea and land. It is high time there¬ 
fore tor her Highness to take some 
good way with her enemy, and to 
grow with him to some rcasonatde 
end, yielding to necessity cni no Dii 
quidem rcsistunt, et non poncre 
rumore# ante salutcm ; and to an¬ 
swer our friends in reason, so as 
rebus foris constitutis, she may 
whplly attend to sec things in better 
order at hpme ; the looseness where¬ 
of IS so great, as being not remedied 
in time, the tempest is not a little to 
be feared cum tot coactse nuhes nohis 
minantur, which G(W,of his merey, 
by the prayer of decern justi, a nobis 
longisiime avertat. 

‘ The Queen is expected to go 
north on progress, whereunto no 
good man wiU counsel her. There 
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The diplomatic corrospondeiico wliich liad 
continued since llTe summer liadso far been 
unproductive of result. The French pretended (hat tho 
Treaty of Cambray had been broken by the Ihiglish 
in the seizure of Havre, and that Elizabeth’s claims on 
Calais, and on the half million crowns which weroHo 
be paid if Calais was not restored, were alike forfei(e<l. 
They demanded therefore tho release of the hostages 
which they had given in us their security and tliey 
detained Sir Nicholas Thrognmrton on his j)arolo until 
tlieir*countiymen were returned into their hands. 

The English maintained on tho other side that they 
had acted only in self-defence, (hat the treaty had been 
fii’st violated by the French when Francis and Jlary 
assumed Elizabeth’s ailns and style, that (he House ot‘ 
Guise had notoriously conspired against her throne, 
and (hat (,'alais therefore had been already forfeited to 
thcms(>lves. 

Hetween these two positions Paul do Foix, tlu: 
French ambassador in London, Hir Thomas Smith, 
Elizabeth’s andjussailor in Paris, and ’Throgmorton 
with a special and separate commission, were en¬ 
deavouring to discover •omc middle ground of agree¬ 
ment. 

The French hostages individually hud proved them- 


rJ 


be in this city and aiKiiit it number* good means kept in awe, I fear tbcri! 
of men in much necessity, soipe for will Ih; ill dwelling near unto l»n- 
lack of work and some for lark don by such as have anything to 
of will to work. If these, with take to.’—Mason to Cecil, March b: 
others that hare possessed the high- Laimlnu nt MSS. 7. 
way* round about, be not by som^ 
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ficlves a disagreeable burden on Elizabeth. They had 
been sent to rc.sido at Eton, where they had amused 
themselves with misleading the Eton boys into iniquity ; 
they had brought ambiguous damsels into the Fellows’ 
Common Room, and had miseonduoted themselves in 
tlm Fellows’ precincts ‘ in an unseemly manner.’ To 
give them up was to acquiesce in the Freiich interpret¬ 
ation of the Calais question. They wei’e therefore 
arrested in retaliation for (he arrest of Throgmorton, 
mid were thrown into prison. 

Yet the e.\igeneies of England required peace, and 
I ranee knew it; and (he negotiations took a form 
which might without diliieulty have been foreseen; 
IClizabeth made demands on which she durst not insist, 
‘and she acquiesced at last in ft conclusion which was 
mad*) humiliating by the reluctance with which it was 
accepted. 

On (ho 28th of January Sir Thomas Smith reported 
that the Queen-mother and her ministers were anxious 
to come to terms, that they desired nothing better than 
a return to the ‘natural love’ wliich had existed ‘be¬ 
tween old King Francis and King Henry; ’ but that to 
speak any more of ‘ the ratification of the Treaty of 
Cambray was lost labour.’ * Elizitbeth knew that she 
must give way, yet she desired to give way rvith 
dignftj ; insteai^ of replying to Smith she wrote to 
Throgmorton, who was intrusted with powers to nego¬ 
tiate independently of his colleague. She admitted 

' Sit Tliomas Smith to Eluabeth, January 28 : Traxh MSS. EolU 

Mimte. 
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that if the treaty was not to be ratified she could not* 
stand out upon ft; yet unwilling to comniit herself 
formally she desired Throgmorton to go ‘ as of himself ’ 
to the Queen-mother and inquire whether she would 
consent to a general peace with a mutual reservation of 
rights. She said that she would not part with 4 lie 
hostages. If their restitution was demanded as a right 
‘she would rather abide the worst that could be done 
against her.’ There might be a private under.' tanding 
that on the signature of the treaty the^' should be re¬ 
leased from arrest; but even .so they must remain in 
England* until the Ercnch had eitlier paid tlie money 
or had given mercantile security fur it. To .suric'iidcr 
them otherwise would be an udini.s.sion that tlu? Trtaily 
of Carnbray was no h)flger binding. * 

February was consumed in diploiftalic fencing, over 
these proposals; and Throgmorton tried in turn the 
tiuccn-mother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Constable', 
the Cardinal of Bourbon, and the Chancellor. But if 
I'llizabeth was afraid of doing anything to compromise 
the treaty, the French were equally afraid of doing 
anything to acknowledge it. They would give no 
second security to reco*’er the hostages; tluiy would 
not pay the half inHlion crowns because it was Ac sum 

* We mean not ty any our ofii we nhould let them depart, havin:' 
act to contenU that the hoKtapM neither Uicgionty nor other Iloiit.i;r<«, 
should depart €cnce, as person* in nor yet caution of in<'rchnnts, wo 
whom wc had no interest in respect should thereby to (.ur dishomoir eon- 
of the Treaty of Carnbray, without scut that the treaty wa» void.’— 
wo may hare caution according to Elizabeth Irj Throgmorl'iti, F< hniury 
the treaty ; and though they be not 3 : French MSS. Ri.lU Home. 
here but for a sum of money, yet if I 
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wliicli the treaty named. Throgmorton said that his 
nii.stres3 would make no objection to six hundred 
thousand if they were afraid of the stipulated figures; 
hut this way out of the difficulty did not commend 
itself. 

‘La Halle, a gentleman of the Court, aiming at Eliza¬ 
beth through her weak .side, suggested a present of a 
hundred thousand crowns to Lord Robert. The Queen- 
mother offered to add to it some rich jewel from the 
Fren<;h crown ; but Sir Nicholas encouraged this sug¬ 
gestion as tittle as the French Court had encouraged the 
other. At last the Cardinal of Lorraine in private told 
him that a lumdrod and twenty thousand crowns would 
be pai<l for the hostages—so much and no more. The 
Prince of Conde and those in the'French council whom 
the Oueen of England had obliged the most wore op¬ 
posed to making any concessions at all, and only wished 
the war to continue; and the Cardinal hinted as a rea¬ 
son for b.lizabeth’s consent that it was well known that 
she could not trust her own subjects. 

lo this hast suggestion Throgmorton answered that 
Although there were some that desired the Roman 
religion, ns he thought there were, yet the former agi¬ 
tations and tonnents about the chartge of religion had 
so wearied each party that the whole were resolved to 
endurd no more changes, for they were so piolent; all 
sorts, of what religion soever they were, did find more 
case and surety to serve and obey than to rebel; and for 
proof the greatest number of those that had lost their 
li\cs in the wars at Newhaven and other places were 
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reported to be of the Roman rcli'»ion : so as surely tbo 
diversity of conscfl}nco did not in England make diversi¬ 
ties of duties or breed now disobedience.’’ 

Some truth there doubtless was in this ac¬ 
count of the state of English feeling; yet 
Throgmorton could scarcely have felt the conlldciice 
which he expressed. The disalfection of the Catholic t 
was but too notorious, although Philip had embarrassed 
their action by Ibrbidding them to look to France for 
assistance. 

The loyalty or disloyally of the English pc'ople how¬ 
ever did not touch the immediate question, lltyond tlie 
hundred and twenty thousand crowns the h’reneli otl'er 
W'ould not rise. Throgmorton wrote home for instruc¬ 
tions, and the proposul was inet in the s])iiit, wliicii 
usually characterized Elizabeth’s moiify trans.action^. 

The (iucen replied with directing the ambassadors to 
demand four hundred thousand crowns; if tlie, French 
refused, she said that they might descend to lliree Inm- 
dred thousand, and mu.st protest that they had no power 
to go lower; if ihd-o was no hope of obtaining tliree 
hmidred thousand, ‘ they must do tlieir uttermost to 
make the sum not le.ss tjian two hundred thousand.’ 

These instructiens were delivered in the iisiitil form 
to the State messenger Somers, and appeared to be an 
ultimatum^ but Somers carried with Jiim a second scaled * 
packet which he was not to deliver except at tlic last 
extremity. The ambiVssadors were to be able to say willi 


' Throgmorton to Elizabeth, February 28: French MSS. liolU Iloiitc. 
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• a clear con'cieiicc that they had no authority to accept 
IcsH than the two hundred thousand^ yet sooner than 
let the chance of peace escape they were to he allowed 
at the last extremity to take whatever Catherine do 
Medici would give. 

a’hc F rcnch Court was at Troyes when Somers ar¬ 
rived. Smith and Throgmorton, who had been employed 
.hitherto as rivals—each informed of but half the truth, 
and intrusted with information which had been concealed 
frf)m the other—were united at last in a common hu¬ 
miliation. With tlic first despatch in his hand* Sir 
Thomas Smith repaired to the Queen-mother, and de- 
scendc'd his .scale so far as ho then knew that his powers 
extended. Catlierine replied shortly that the recovery 
<4 Havre had cost France two millions of gold ; on the 
sum to bo paid to*Elizaboth ‘ she had not bargained and 
huclcsterod and altered her terms as the English had 
done ; she had fixed in her own mind at first what she 
would give ; and she would give that or nothing.’ She 
intended to leave Troyes the following morning. If 
not accepted in the mean time the differ would be with¬ 
drawn. 

M ith this answer Smith retymed to his brother am- 
bassadot. They were looking blankly in each other’s 
faces when Somers produced his second letter. The seal 
was breken. Thc^j found themselves permi^ed to con- 
.sent; and they sent a message to Bourdin, Catherine’s 
secretarj', begging him to come to them. Their tempers 
were not improved by the position in which Elizabeth 
had placed them; and while waiting for Bourdin’a ar- 
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rival each laid on the other the bhuno of their bad auc- 
eess. ThroginortoTi ‘ chafed and fumed,’ ‘ di-tested and 
execrated himself! ’ and then accused hisconijiaiiion of 
ha^•ing bctraj'cd to the (^ueon-niother the secret of the 
second couunission. Smith protested that he could not 
have betrayed what he did not know ; but live ye^rs 
of ‘ practice ’ and conspiracy were ending in shame; and 
Sir Nicholas could not bear it and was unreasonid)le. 

Sir Thomas Smitli himself describes the sceiu'. 

‘ ‘ I tell the (iueen-mother ! ’ quoth I. ‘ Why or 
how tihould 1 tc^l her ? ’ 

‘ ‘ Thou best! ’ said Throgmorton, ‘like a. whoreson 
traitor as thou art! ’ 

‘ ‘ A whoreson traitor! Nay, thou liost! ’ <pioth I. 
‘ I am as true to the ^iueen’s majesty as thou, every 
day in the week, and have done and do her Ilighiujss us 
good service as thou.’ 

‘ Ilcreupcm Sir Nicholas drew his dagger, and pf)\ircd 
out such terms as his malicious and furious rage hud in 
store; and called me ‘ arrant knave,’ ‘ beggarly knave,’ 
‘ traitor,’ and other sfich injuries as came next to hand 
out of his good store. 

‘ I drew my dagger ^Iso. Mr Somers 8tepi>cd be¬ 
tween U3; but as be pressed with his dagger tfl come 
near me, I bade him stand back and not come no nearer 
to me, or I xvould cause £im stand bjick, and give him 
such a mark as his Bedlam furious head did deserve.’' 

To such a pass had two honest men been brought by 


' Smith to Cecil, April 13 : Trtnck XSS. RolU Houte. 
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Elizabeth’s bargain-driving. Throgmorton felt the 
•wound most deeply, as the per.son cMefly ans-tterable for 
the French policy, lie had offered ' to lie in prison 
for a year rather than the enemy should have their 
will.’ To rou.se the (iucen to fierceness he had quoted 
tlae French proverb, that ‘ if she made herself a sheep 
the wolf would devour her ; ’* and it ended in his being 
compelled at hist to haggle like a cheating sho2')keeper, 
and to fail. 

The ruflled humours cooled at last, and when quiet 
was re.sforcd iSmitli projmsed one more attempt to 
‘ (raffle ; ’ but Sir Nicholas would not give Catherine 
any further triumjih; Bourdin came, and the Peace of 
Troyes Was arranged. 

The terms were simple. Complicated claims and 
riglps on both shies 'were re.served; the Treat}' of Cam- 
bray wa.s neither acknowledged nor declared void; the 
French hostages were to be released from England ; the 
French (Government undertook to jiay for them llie 
hundred and twenty thousand crowns ; and free trade 
was to be allowed ‘between the Subjects of both sove¬ 
reigns in all jiarts of their resjjcetive dominions.’ * 
llie unfortunate war was at-an end. Elizabeth wa.s 
ubligeil to bear graciously with tho-times ; and her bit¬ 
terness was reserved for the Prince of Conde. From 
him she charged Smith to demand instant Kcpaymeilt of 
the loan which she had advanced to him in his hour of 
difficulty. * We mean not,’ she stiid, ‘ to be so deluded as 

' ' Si tu te fais mijj moutoa Ic Io\ip te mangera.’ 

’ IVacQ of Troyes : Kvmeb. 
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both to forbear our monej^ and to have had at this time 
no friendship by his means in the eoneliision of tlie 
peace.’ ‘ 

Tlic peace itself came not an hour too soon. Scarcely 
Avas it signed than news arrived from Italy tliat the 
Sacred College had repented of their first hone.stansw^'i- 
to the English Catholics who had asked leave to attimd 
the establi.slu'd servic('s. It, had been decided in sc'cret 
f ouncil to permit Catholics in di.sguisc to hold b»‘neflci\s 
in England, to take the oaths of allegiance, and to serve 
IIolj'Church in*thc camp of tho onemy. ‘ Ilcmission of 
sin to them and their heirs—with annuities, honours, 
and promotions,’ was offered ‘to any cook, brewer, 
baker, vintner, physician, grocer, surgc'on, or f)ther who 
would make away witlfcthe (iucen ; ’ the cur.se of Cod. 
and his vicar was threatened against all tho.se ‘who 
would not promote and assist by money or otherwise the 
pretences of the Queen of Scots to tho English crown 
the Court of Rome, once illu-strious as the citadel of tin? 
saints, was given over to Jesuitism and the devil; and 
tho Papal fanatics iif England began to weave their 
endless web of conspiracy—aiming amidst a thousand 
variations at the heart of. Queen Elizabeth. 

Tho ruffle with Franco sunk speedily into * 

May. 

calm. The ratifications were promptly ex¬ 
changed. ^rd Ilunsdon’went to France, taking'ivith 

* Eluabeth to Sir T. Smitb, May 3 : French MSS. Eolh Uoune 
* Beport of E. Dennum, April 13, 1564 : STBYrE's AnnaU of Eli:a- 
ieth, Tol. L, part 3 ,' p. 54. 
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him the Garter for the young King.* M. do Conor 
and the Bishop of Coutances came to England; and an 
attempt, not very successful, Avas made to show them 
in their reception that England was better defended 
than they supposed. In January, when a French in- 
viv»ion was thought likely, Archbishop Parker had re¬ 
ported ‘ Dover, Waltncr, and Deal as forsaken and 
unregarded for any provision ; ’ ‘ the people feeble, un¬ 
armed, and commonly discomforted towards the feared 
mischief.’ The Lord Warden had gone to his post ‘as 
nuked without strength of men.’ The Archbishop, living 
at liekesbourno willi the ex-Bishop of Ely and another 
Catholic at free prison, felt uneasy for his charge ; and 
nut sharing Throgmorton’s contidence and believing 
tliat if the French landed they-would carry all before 
them, wrote to Cecil to warn him of the danger ‘ which 
if not looked to ho feared Avould be irreparable.’ 

‘ If the enemy have an enlry,’ he said, ‘ as by great 
consideration of our weakness and their strength, of 
their vigilance and our dormitation and protraction, is 
like, the Queen’s majesty shall no/or be able to leave to 
her successors that which she foimd delivered her by 
(jtwl’s favourable hand.’ * 


' The erremony was Hourly spoilt 
liy all 0.1(1 aooiilent. The Garter, 
thoujtl) Uunstlon kiuI it cost her 
Jlajosty dear, was a potlr and shabby 
one. It had boon made on the com¬ 
mon pattern, as if for some biuly 
Ilnclish nobleman, and would not 
remain on the puny leg of Charles 
the Minth. Ilunsdon was obliged to 


send buck in haste for one which had 
belonged to King Kdward or King 
I’hilip. • These ^things,’ he said, 
‘touch her Maj^ty's honour.’— 
French MSS., M.ay, 1564 : 

Eotnet. 

* Parker to Cecil, January 20 
and February 6,’1564 : Zautilou ne 
MSS. 
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The peril had passed over; and I'or fear the French 
umbassiidors might tarry back too templing a report of 
the dcfencelessncss of the coast, Loid Abergavenny was 
directed—as if to do them honour—to call under arms 
the gentlemen of the soutli-easteru counties. 

riM ^ 1 • • 1 1 Juilf. 

ilie result not being particulurly .successlul, 
the Archbishop invited Do Gonor and tlie Dislmp of 
L'outances to Dekesbourne, and ‘in a little vain brag, 
perhaps intirmity,’ showed them his well-furnished 
annoury, hopini^that his gtiests would infer that if a 
prelah) ‘ had ri-gard of such provisions otliers had more 
care thereabout.’ ‘ 

The thin disguise would have availed little had there 
been a real desire for tlu^ eonlinuama; of the war. in 
tlio unjmotected shores,* tin* open breezy downs, th(! • 
scattered and weakly-armed jioimlatioif, they oh-erjed 
the I'acility of invasion, and remarkc<l upon it iilainly. 
]>ut Catherine do Medici had no interest in Mary 
Stuart and no desire to injure Klizabeth. Maiy Stuart’s 
fnends were rather at Madrid than at I’aris; and the 
French ministers we/e nun'c curious ol' the religious 
condition of Fngland than of its military (hd'enees. 

Their visit to Dekesbyurne therefore gave occasion 
for the Archbishop and his visitors to compare Tccde- 
siastical notes. The Dishop of Coutaiices e,\pressed tlie 
unexpected yloas\irc whiefi it liad gyen him to’liiul 
that ‘ there was so much reverence about the sacra¬ 
ments,’ ‘ that music wa 9 » still permitted in the (pnres,’ 


' Parker to Cecil, June 3 : Boimtdc MS.S. BSzaSl/i, vol. \m.iI. 
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and that the lands of the suppressed abbeys had been 
bestowed ‘for pious uses.’ He wislfcd that as happy a 
change couhl bo worked in France; and marvelled that 
liie deposed bishops shotdd have been ‘so stiffs in re¬ 
fusing ‘to follow the Prince’s religion;’ ho noted and 
diligli'.ed in English mediocrity; charging the Genevans 
and the >Scots with going too far in extremities.’ The 
Archbishop told him that ‘there were priests and bish¬ 
ops in England both married and unjnarried ;’ ‘ho did 
not disallow thereof, and was contented to hear evil of 
the Pope,’ • 

The ambassadors proceeded to London, leaving be¬ 
hind them an agreeable impression of themselves, and 
carrying with them a sunny memory of a pleasant Eng¬ 
lish summer home, with its woods and gardens and 
cawing rooks and cheery social life; the French pages 
had been so well schooled in their behaviour that when 
they were gone the Archbishop was surprised to find 
‘ he coidd md charge them with purloining the Avorlh of 
one silver spoon.’' On both sides of the Channel, in 
Ijoudou and Paris, the peace onefe made there was the 
wannest endeavour to obliterate painful recollections; 
the moderate party was in po,wer at the Court of Cathe- 
riuc,'and with it the liberal anti-Spanish foreign polic}’; 
the interests of Franco and England were identical on 
the great political questions'of the day; ^nd Elizabeth 
was fortunate in having a treaty forced upon her which 
obliged Philip to look with le.s8» favour on the Queen of 


' Parker to Cecil, June 3 : Domettie MSS., Elisabeth, voL ixxiii. 
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Scots—which conijH'llcd the S2i:niish crs <0 [wsl- 

jjono thcii- rcsoiitineut against 2>inicies, and 

drovo them rather to dread their own iiiahilil}* to retain 
tlieir Low Countries than to seek iijiiiortunities for in¬ 
terference abroad. 

Tlie King of Spain Iiad intended to send no miti'c 
ambassadors to England till iMaiy Stuart was on the 
throne: on the Peace of Troyes he changed his mind, 
and resumed or affected to resume his friendly relations 
with Jili;';al)eth.% Guzman de Silva reeeiveil his eommis- 
.-ion as de Quadras successor; and once more in the old 
language Luis do Paz, the Spanish agent in London, 
I'eiiorted to (Jranve ile ‘ the atllietion and discontent of 
the English Catholics, who had beiai encouraged to hojie 
that their trials were at an end, who had rested their 
entire hoix's on Philip, and now knew not whe^j to 
turn.’ ‘ 

iMary Stuart, as her holies of the Prince of Sjiain 
grew fainter, was jiausing over the answer which she 
.should make to Elizabeth’s last jirojiosals. She had been 
in conununication thi-oughout the winter with the 
ISetherlands, and was jierhajis aware in some degree of 
the difficulties created bj" the Prince’s chai’actei-. Slie 
had decisively refused the Archduke of Austria whom 
Philij) wished her to taki; in his son’s stead ; and al¬ 
though tho^jjanisu Court, waiting probably for* some 

* ‘ Iy>s Caiolicos dfl Hcynn cr-tan 1 vecn fictntlantc nin^^uno para jirai- 
rauy afl:gi(lo» eon gran deM;ont<aito, | cipio de remeuiar tanta dtuvmt ira.’ 
vkndo (j:ie todaa las cs-peranijas ijuc j —Lui» Itomanoto Oranvelle, 15**4- 
tenian cran en au Mag"*., y que n^ 1 MS. Simanca*. 
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f;)V()urn 1 )lf? chaiigo in Don Carlos, had not yet deter¬ 
mined that the marriage must he given up, the Queen 
of Scots knew cnougli to prevent her from feeling san¬ 
guine of ohtaining him. It became necessary for her 
to consider whether she could make anything out of the 
Eftglish overtures. 

Elizabeth’s attitude towards her was in the main 
honourable and statesmanlike. The name of a successor, 
ns she said herself, was like the tolling of her death-bell. 
In her sister’s lifetime she had cxperioin-ed how an heir- 
presumptive with an inalienable riglit became inovitablv 
a ridlying point of disaffection. She did not tru.st the 
(iueen ofiScots, and if she allowed her ])rotcnsions to bo 
sanctioned by Act of I’arliament she antici})ated neglect. 
Opposition—perhaps worse. Ikit of assassination she 
eoukl scarcely be‘in greater danger than she was already; 
and if she could induce Mary to meet her half way in 
some moderate policy, and if the Queen of Scots, instead 
ot marrying a Catholic prince and allying herself tvith 
the revolutionary Ultramontancs, would accept an Eng¬ 
lish nobleman of whosC loyalty to herself she could feel 
assurwl, she was ready to sacrifice her personal unwill- 
ingncss to what she believed to bo the interest of her 
people. There could then be no danger that England 
would be sacrificed to the Papacy. Some tolerant creed 
could'be ostabliskcd which Catholics mightWpt udth- 
out offence to their consciences, and Protestants could 
live under without persecution; while the resolution of 
the two factions into neutrality, if not into friendship, 
the nni.>n of the crowns, and Jbe confidence which would 
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arise from a secured succession, were objects witli which ‘ 
private iiicluiation could not bo allowc<i to interfere. 
Elizabeth had made tlie offer in good faith, witli a sin¬ 
cere hope that it Mould be accepted, and witli a fair 
ground of confidence that M'ith the conditions which she 
had named the objections of the House of Common* to 
the Queen of Scots M’ould bo o^'el•come. 

Even in the person whom in her heart she (h'sired' 
Mary to marr}^ Elizabeth M’as giving on evidence of the 
honesty of herjintentions. Lord Ilobcrt Dudley was pt'r- 
hap.s the most ■worthless of licr subjects; but in I lie 
loving ej’cs of his mistress ho M’as the knight p/‘i/r ft 
mm reproche; and she took a melancholy ])rido in offiT- 
ing her sister her choicest jewel, and in raising Dudley, 
tliough she could not ‘inaiT}- liim herself, to the rcvei*- 
sion of the Ihiglish throne. 

She had not indeed nnmtvl Ijord Ilobcrt fonnally in 
Ilandolph’s commission. iShc had spoken of him to 
ilaitland, but she had spoken also of the Earl of War¬ 
wick ; and she pm-hap.s retained some hope that if Mary 
would be contented with the elder brother she might 
still keej) her favourite for herself.' But if she enter- 

- ^ - - - 

* Ruiwlolph hirascir 5 e«ms to have ' good faith with her ; niwl that it 
thought Bomelhing of the kind. On ■ proccedeth of fincsne to make hi r 
tl'.e 2i8t of January, before the pejee j bidieie that you intend tier good, or 
with France, M wrote to Elizabeth; ' that her honour ahull boniny way 
‘The French have hoard through j advanced oy marriage of anything 
M. de Foix of your Sfajesty's intent, «o ha-ie a* either my Isird Itoljcrt or 
and the Cardinal of Guiac is *et to Earl of Warwick, of which two your 
hinder it. He writes to the Queen Majesty is determined to take the 
of Scots to beware of your Majesty, j one and to give her the other, 
that you mean nothing less than : Though this whole matter he not 
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laiiicd uny sucli tliouglit slio soon abandoned it; ber 
seli-abiicgution was to be conijdete; and in ignorance of 
(he objections of Mary Stuart to tlio Archduke Charles 
she had even allowed Cecil at the close of 15*^3 to re¬ 
open negotiations with the Emperor for the transfer of 
hi^vson to hcnself. Ferdinand liowcvcr had returned a 
cold answer. lie had been trifled with once already. 
Elizabeth had played with him, he said, for her own pur- 
po.<es with no real intention of marriage ; and neither 
he nor the Archduke .should be made ridiculous a second 
time.* Elizabeth accepted the refusal and redoubled 
her advances to Jlary tStuart; relinquishing, if she had 
ever really entertained, the thought of a simultaneous 
marriane for herself until she had seen how her scheme 

o 

Ibr Dudley would end. 

She was so capable of falsehood that her own expres¬ 
sions woidd have been an insulEcient guarantee for her 
sincerity; yet it will be seen beyond a doubt that those 
around her—her ministers, her instrument.s, Cecil, Ran¬ 
dolph, the foreign ambassadors—all believed that she 
really desired It) give Dudley to Mary Stuart and to 
settle the Scottish difficulty by it. In this, as in every¬ 
thing else, she was irre.solute andcjhangcable; but neither 
her ooitthiet nor her words can be reconciled with the 
hypothesis of intentional duplicity; and the weak point 
of the project was that rvhieh she herself regarded with 


fruo, your Majesty sooth that he j * Clilistopher Mundt to Cecil, 
hath » slircwd guess at it.'—Ran- DecemWr 2S, 1563: Burghley Fa- 
dolph to Elizabeth. January 21 : j il.iiXES. 

Scotch MSS. Roth House. 1 
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iho greatest sclf-adniiration. She was giving in Lord 
Robert tlic best treasnro which she jwsscssc'd ; and (.'I'cil 
ajiproved the choice to rid his niislrcss of a coinpauion 
wlioso presence about licr person was a disgrace fo lu-r. 

Rut no true friend of the Queen of .Scots t ould advi'c; 
her to accept a Imsband whom Llizabcfh dared not marry 
for fear of her subjects’ resentment. Tlic first two montiis 
of the year passed off witli verbal fencing; tlic (iiiccii 
of Scots was expecting news from .Spain, and Murray 
and jraitland declined to jiress upon lier the wishes of 
Elizabeth;* while Mary herself bc'gan to express an 
anxietj’-which derives importance from her later history 
for the return to .Scotland of the Lari of Hothwell. 

Rothwcll, it will be remembered, had been ehaiged 
two 3’oars before by the Earl of Arran with a design of 
killing Murray and of carrying oil' the (inei n. lie had 
been imprisoned in Edinburgh Castle, ami had escape;!, 
not it was suppo.sed without Clary’s connivami'. lie 
had attempted to flj" to France, but had been driven by 
foul weather into Rerwich, where he was arrested by the 
Engli.sh commander. When Randolph informed the 
tiucen of Scots of his capture ‘he doubted whether she 
did give him any thanks Ibr the nows ; ’ and a few days 
after she desired tha*t he should be sent back ‘ to her 
keeping.’ Her ministers ‘^jusjrecting that her mind was 
more favoura^e to him than was cause,’•and fearing tliat 
■she wished for bun only ‘ to be reserved in stfiro to bo 
employed in any kind of mi.schief,’ had said that they 

^ Letters of Randolph to Cecil and Elizahetb, January and February^ 
1564 : MS. JtoiU Home, 
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wotild rather never see him in Scotland again ; and Ran¬ 
dolph took the opportunity of giving Cecil his opinion 
of tlic Earl of Bothwcll. 

‘ One thing I thought not to omit, that I know him as 
mortal an enemy to our whole nation as any man alive; 
flfs])itefid above measure, false and untrue as a devil. 
If he could have had his will, neither the Queen’s Ma¬ 
jesty had stood in as good tcmis with the Queen of Scots 
as she doth, nor minister left alive that should be a 
travailer between their Majesties for a continuance of 
th(‘ same, ife is an enemy to my country, a blasphem¬ 
ous and irreverent speaker both of his own sovereign 
and (lie (lueou’s Majesty my mistress; and over that the 
godly of this whole nation hath cause to curse him for 
ev(‘r. Your honour will pardon me thus angrily to 
wrke; it is much less than I do think or have cause to 
think.’* 

Having an animal of this temper in her hands Eliza¬ 
beth had not been anxious to let him go. Bothwcll was 
detaiiu'd for three months at Berwick, and was then sent 
for to liondon. The English Government, exasperated 
at the. unexpected support which the iScotch Protestants 
thou ^ were lending to Mary Stuart’s claims, trusted by 
keeping him in close confinement and examining him 

strictly to extract secrets outjof him which could be used 

* « 

to reattach them to England—some proof ttiat the Queen 
intended ns soon ns occasion served to turn round against 
them and against the Reformation.* 

' Randolph to Cecil, January! *‘La do IngUterra, dcoeosa dc 
-*i •St’j • llnuH. 1 descubrir algona cosa <iue pndieae 
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Bothwell was tjo loyal to his mistress to Ix'trav h<>r; 
but the cage door was not ojHMied. More tlian a yt^ar 
had passeil sinco his arrest, and he was still detained, 
without right or shadow of right, a prisoner in tlie 'I'ower. 
At length, however, Mary Htuart pleaded so loudly for 
him that Elizabeth could not refuse. In thcniidst*of 
the marriage discussion (he Queen of Scots askisl as a 
favour what if she had pleasixl she could havcdi'iuanded 
as a right. Bothwoll was let go, and made his way into 
France. 

This object secured, Jlary Stuart oddresstsl hi'rself 
more seriously to the larger matter. The Eini)eror, sup¬ 
ported by tlic Cardinal of Lorraine, was still pressing the 

Archdtike Charles upon her, and to make the otfer more 
• • 
welcome ho proposed to settle on his son an allowance of 

two million francs a year. But tho Archduke Chsrles 
was half a Protestant, and was unwelcome to the Knglish 
Catholics. At tho end of February she sent her secre- 
tary to Gninvclle to c.xplain the reasons which obligisl 
her to refuse the Austrian alliance, and to Iciirn conclus¬ 
ively whether she had anything to hope from Spain.' 
If the Prince of Spain failed, her friends in England 
wished that she should ntarry Lord Daniley. She now 
proix).scd to play with tlie position, to affect submission, 
to induce the Queen of England herself, if possible, to 
propose Daniley to her; and by accepting him with dc- 


cau 5 *r divifiiin nitre la dc ia j 
Milord Jiimcs y los ilemaii I’rotes- 
tantet, Ic lia hccho renir a<]ui, doade 
«era cxamiiiado y bicn guardado. 
Este c» evangelic* que aqui «c usa.’-* 


I)c Quadra to Pliilip, April 24, 
1563: MS. Simamat. 

* Mary Stuart to Oroorelle: 
LABA.sorr, vol. i. p. 200. 
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fcrential and seeming reluctance, to obtain the long-de¬ 
sired recognition. Once married to Dariilcy and ad¬ 
mitted by Parliament as lieir-presumptivc, her course 
would thou bo easy. At the bottom of her heart she 
liad determined that she would never cease to bo Eliza¬ 
beth’s enemy; never for a moment had she parted with 
the conviction that the English crown was hers, and that 
J'ilizabeth was a usurper. Hut without support from 
abroad she was obliged to trust to her address; could 
she win her way to be ‘second person,’ and wore she 
married with Elizabeth’s consent to the favourite of the 
insurrect ionary Catholics, she eould show her colours with 
diminished danger; slio could extort concession after 
concession, make good her ground inch by inch and 
yard by yard, and at last, when the favourable moment 
eanft;, seize her rival by the throat and roll lier from her 
throiic into the dust. Elizabeth had olferod her the 
choice of any English nobleman. Darnley’s birth and 
person marked him out as the one on whom her choice, 
if anywhere, might naturally bo expected to rest. It 
was with some expectation of hearing his name at least 
as one among others that she at hast pressed Elizabeth 
to specify the person whom slid hud in view for her. It 
was with some real and much affected surprise that she 

found the name when it came at last—to be that of Lord 

* 

Ilobert Hudloj'—and of Lord Robert Dudley alone. 

Randolph conveved Elizabeth’s wishes to 
Apnl. _ 

her, and with them a distinct promise that 
as Dudley’s wife the Queen of England would have her 
named as successor. ^ 
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f'lio commanded licrsolf so far as to listen cautionsly. 
She objected to IXidley’s inferiority of rank and said 
that a marriage rvith him -would impair her honour. 

It was honour cnougli, Ilandolpli replied, to inherit 
such a kingdom as 1-aigland. 

‘ iSlio looked not,’ she said, ‘ for the kingdom, for hc'r 
sister might marry and was likely to live longer llum 
herself; she was obliged to considiT her own and her 
friends’ expectations, and slu' did not think tlu-y would 
agree that slie should abase lier state so far.’ 

f>o far s]ie*answerod in public; but !Mary Stuart’ 
art was to afl'ect a peculiar confidence in the pc'r.sor. 
whom she was addressing. Slie waited till she wa^ 
alone, and then detaining 1‘andolph when the courtier.s 
were gone she said ; . 

‘Now, Mr Randolph, tell im-, does.your mistne-s in 
good earnest wish me to marry my Lord Ilobert ? ’* 
liandolph as.surcd her that it was so. 

‘ Is that,’ she said, ‘ conform to her promise to use 
me as a sister or daughter to marry me to her subject? ’ 
Randolph though.t it was. 

‘ If I were a sister or a daughter,’ she said, ‘ were it 
not better to match mc^ where somf alliance or friend¬ 
ship might ensue,than to marry mo where «oither 
could be increased ? ’ 

• The alliance which hJs sovereign desired, Rapdolph 
answered, ♦as the perpetual union of the two realms in 
a single monarchy. , 

‘The Queen your mistress,’ she said, ‘being assured 
of me, might let mo marry where it may like mo; and I 
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' always should remain friend to her; she may marry her¬ 
self and have children and what shalM have gained ? ’ 
Itandolph said his mistress must have provided for 
that chance and would act honourably. But Mary Stuart 
replied justly that she could take no step of so great con- 
seipience without a certainty to rely upon ; she bade hhn 
tell I'.lizabeth that the proposal was sudden—she could 
give no answer without longer thought; she had no 
objection to Lord Robert’s person, but the match was 
uneip.al; commissioners on both sides might meet to 
consider It; more she could not say. She left Randolph 
wdh an impression tl.at she had spoken as she felt, and 
- ai( and bade him not be discouraged. If Elizabeth 
would pay the price she might obtain what she wished. 
•U>t .some secret friend advised Randolph to bo on his 
guard in the following remarkable words ‘ Mliereso- 
over slie hovers and how many times soever she doubles 
O e e It lie wind, I believe she will at length let fall her 
anchor between Dover and Berwick, though perchaneo 

'■"'™' ”)'»“ "-i “i- 

Kandolph’, report 

tb,. he eo,„pI,W, 

"limed to leave her nothing lo coinph.in of, M 
udhe,'’'''r‘r'‘" evi‘loncothatun her part she would 
Rarlia'm ‘c ‘‘"''/“^■•‘Sen.ent. ' Although tye debate in 
aihament had gone deeply into the sucelssiou cpies- 

: and 

^ * 3 . 1564: Sc^AcA M&S 
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the turn which it had taken was unknown oxcoj)! by 
rumour to the publfc. Lady Cathcrino Grey was si ill, 
though pining in captivity, the hope of“ the I’rolcstants; 
and John Hales, Clerk of the Hanaper—reixat said 
with Cecil’s help and connivance—collecti'd (he sub¬ 
stance of the arguments in her favour; ho proiairyd 
opinions at the same time from Italian eanonists in sup¬ 
port of tlie validity of her marriage witli Jiord Hert¬ 
ford ; and out of these materials ho compiled a book in 
defence of her title which was secretly ])ut into circula¬ 
tion.* The strongest point in Ijady Catherine’s favour 
—the omission of the Scottish line in the will of Henry 
the Eighth—could only be toiiclnsl on vaguely, the will 
itself being still conceahMl; but the ease which Hales 
contrived to make out, representing as it did not only 
the wishes of the ultra-Protestants but-the opinions at 
this timeof Lord Arundel and the Howards, was strung 
enough to be dangerous. Elizabeth, wbt> in addition to 
her political sympathies cherished a vindictive dislike 
of her cousin, sent Hales to the Elect and inllicted on 
Cecil the duty of c.vaiuining and e.xposing what she 
chose to regard as conspiracy.' 

Tlie imprisonment of^lfules was acerspfed as little 
loss than a defiance ef the Protestant party in England, 
and as equivalent to a public declaration in favour of 
the Queen Scots. The long-tilked-of meetiBg of 
•___ ^ _ 

' ‘ In thw m-nUtr I am bjr«com- ' ncc ad siniotram; and yvt I am 
mandment occupieil, wljereof I could not (nifi frttra —(.tf il lo 

be content to be delivered; but I Sir Thomas .Smith, -'tiny, J 5''4 ' 
will go upright, neither ad dextram W'aicuT'is LlizaUth, vol. i. 
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t.lio Queens was again expected in the approaching 
summer, and the recognition of Hilary Stuart was antici¬ 
pated with more certainly than ever as the result of the 
interview. 

Tlic Queen of Scots however was growing impa¬ 
tient with hopes long deferred. She cither disbelieved 
I'dizabcth’s honesty or misinterpreted her motives into 
fears. As Darnley was not offered to her she more 
than ever inclined towards getting possession of him ; 
and anticipating a storm she would not wait to let 
events Avork for licr, and showed her' intentions^ pre¬ 
maturely in preparing the AA-ay for his acceptance in 
Scotland. 

The Earl of Lennox, it Avill he remembered, had lost, 
.his estates in the interests of England. For some j^cars 
past he had pre.s.sed for their restoration, and his petition 
laid been supported by Elizabeth. So long as ilary had 
hopes elscAvhere she had I’eplicd Avith Avords and cxcu.scs. 
The lands of Ijcnnox had been shared among the friends 
of the iraniiltons. The lands of Angus, Avhich he claimed 
in right of his wife, were held in trust for his nophcAv 
by the Earl of Morton, whom the Queen of Scots durst 
not quarrel with. The Iuav in Scotland was the laAV 
of possession, and the sword alone would have rein- 
stateil the exiled nobleman. The position of his family 
had hitherto been among the greatest objfjctions to her 
thinking seriously of Lord Damley as a husband. If 
Elizabeth offered him, she would have less to fear; if 
to gratify the English Catholics she was to marry him 
against Elizabeth’s will, she would have in the first 
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iustance to depend on her subjects to maintain her, and 
among them the connection might prove an occasion of 
discord. 

So long ns the Hamiltons were strong the marriage 
would have been absolutel}’ impossible. Cliatelherault, 
however, was now in his dotage; the Earl of Array 
was a lunatic ; the family was enfeebliMl and scattered ; 
and Mary Stuart was enabled to feel her way towards 
her object by allowing Lennox to return and sue for his 
rights. Could the House of Tjennox recover it.s rank in 
Scotland the nex^ step would bo more easy. 

Had she atl’cctcd to consult Elizabeth—h:id she 
openly admitted her desire to substitute Darnh'y for 
Lord Ilobert—affecting no disguise and being ready to 
accept with him the conditions and securities which the 
English Parliament would have atta(dmil to the mar¬ 
riage—Elizabeth would probably have yi<'lded, or in 
refusing would ha\ c given the tiuecn of Scots legitimate 
ground of complaint. 

Put open and straightforward conduct did not suit 
the complexion of iMary Stuart’s genius : she breathed 
more freely, and she used her abilities with better effect, 
in the uncertain twilight yf conspiracy. 

Although both Murray and Maitland consr nttwl to 
the return of Lennox, the Protestants in Scotland 
instantly div^cd the purjJose of it. ‘Her meaning 
therein is not known,’ wrote one of Pandolph’s corre¬ 
spondents to him on th* 31st of April, ‘but some sus¬ 
pect she shall at last be persuaded to favour his son ; 
we are presently in quiet, but I fear it shall not be for 

VOL. vu. 13 
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long, for things begin to grow to a ripeness, and there 
are great practisers who are like to set all aloft.’ ‘ 
‘ The Lady Margaret and the young Earl are looked 
for soon after,’ wrote Knox; ‘ the Lord Bothwell will 
follow with power to put in execution whatever is de- 
ijianded, and Knox and his preaching will be pulled by 
the ears.’* 

This last contingency would not have 
deeply distressed Elizabeth; but she knew 
Mary Stuart too well to trust her smooth speeches. 
The Queen of Scots had represented the return cf Len¬ 
nox as a concession to the wishes of her dear sister, the 
Queen of England. The expressions of friendliness 
were somewhat overdone, and served chiefly to place 
Elizabeth on her guard. 

Eandolph sent an earnest entreaty that Lennox 
should be detained in England; and when the Earl 
applied for a passport to Scotland, a variety of pretexts 
wore invented for delay or refusal. 

Mary Stuart wanted the self-control for successful 
diplomacy. She saw that she was suspected, and the 
suspicion was the more irritating because it was just. 
Her warmer temper for the moment broke loose. She 
sent'for Randolph, bade him go to his mistress and tell 
her that there could be no interview in the srnnmer: 
her.counci^ disapproved of' it. She wrete violently to 
Elizabeth herself, and Maitland accompanied the letter 
with another to Cecil, in which he laid on England the 

• - to Handolph, April 31 : SeoUh MSS. SoUa Botae. 

’ Knox to Bandolph, Ms; 3: Ibid. 
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failu] of all the attempts to reconcile the two Queens. 
^Vhy Lennox ehoulcf he prevented from returning when 
Elizabeth herself had supported his suit, he professed 
himself unable to understand. The conduct of the Eng¬ 
lish Court was a mystery to him, and ‘ he much feared 
that God, by the ingratitude of both the nations being 
provoked to anger, would not suffer them to attain so 
great worldly felicity as the success of the negotiation' 
for the union.^ 

On these terms stood Elizabeth and Mary 

^ Juno. 

Stuart in the beginning of June, when the 
new Spanish ambassador, Don Diego Guzman de Silva, 
arrived in London. Do Silva, though a more honour¬ 
able specimen of a Castilian gentleman, was far inferior 
to do Quadra in ability for intrigue ; yet ho was a man 
who could see clearly and describe intelligibly the 
scenes in the midst of which ho lived; and his de¬ 
spatches are more pleasing and, under some asjKJcts, 
more instructive than the darker communications of his 
predecessor. 

In the following letters he tells the story of his re¬ 
ception at Elizabeth’s Court, where, the curtain being 
once more lifted. Lord Robert Dudley is still seen at his 
old game, professing ht homo an increasing attachment 
to the Reformation, abroad maintaining an agent at the 
Vatican, andjicelaring himself to RhiJip the most de¬ 
voted servant of Rome. 

- • _ ■ _ 

> Maitland to Cecil, June 6, June 23, and July 13 ; Scotch MSB. SoUc 
Moose. 
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DE SILVA TO PHILft* II. 

London, June 27. 

‘ I arrived in London tlie 18th of this month. The 
day following, the Queen sent an officer of the house¬ 
hold to welcome me in her name. I had previously 
roeeived a number of kind messages from the Lord 
llobert, and in returning him my thanks I had asked 
him to arrange mj’’ audience with her Majesty. She 
promised to see mo on Thursday the 22nd. The Court 
was at Richmond: I went up the river in a barjte and 
landed near the palace. Sir Henry Dudley and a rela¬ 
tive of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton met me at the stairs, 
and brought mo to the Council Room. There Lord 
Darnley, Lady Margaret Tjcnnox’s son, came to me 
from the Queen, and escorted me into her presence. 

‘ As I entered, some one was playing on a harpsi¬ 
chord. Her Majesty rose, advanced three or four steps 
to meet me, and then giving me her hand, said in Italian 
she did not know in what language to address me. I 
replied in Latin, and after a few words I gave her your 
Majesty’s letter. She took it, and after first handing 
it to Cecil to open, she read it through. 

“'She then spoke to me in Latin also—with ea.sy 
elegance—expressing the pleasure which she felt at my 
ariTval. Her Court, she .said, was incorflplete without 
the presence of a minister from your Majesty ; and for 
herself she was imeasy withoirt hearing from time to 
time of your Majesty’s welfare. Her ‘ ill friends ’ had 
told her that your Majesty w'ould never send an am- 
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bassador to England again. She was delighted to find 
they were mistaken. Her obligations to your INIajest}' 
were deep and many, and she would show me in her 
treatment of myself that she had not forgotten them. 

‘ After a few questions about j'our Majesty she then 
took mo aside and inquired about the Prinee, haw 
his health was, and what his ehanu'tor was. 8he talked 
at length about this ; and then falling baek into Italian, 
which she speaks remarkably well, she began again to 
talk of your iy^ajesty. Your Jlajosty, she said, had 
knouni her when .she was in trouble and sorrow. She 
was much altered since that time, and altered she would 
have me to understand much for the better.’ 

Some unimportant conversation followcsl and de Siha 
took his leave. Lord Dirrnley again waitijig upon him to* 
his barge. 

A postscript was added in cipher:— 

‘An intimate friend of Lord llobcrt Dudley has just 
been with me. I understand from him tliat Lord Ilobert 
W’as on bad terms with Cecil before the lute book on the 
succession appeared, and that now the cmnity between 
them is deeper than ever, because ho takes Cecil to have 
been the author of it.‘ The Queen is furious, but there 
are so many accomplices in the business that she has 
been obliged to drop the prosecution. This gentleman, 
although hejSesires me to careful how I mention Lord 
Robert’s name, yet entreats me at the same time to lose 


' Ijord Robert hoped that if the 
Queen of ScoU wa» recogni2ed a» 
heir to the throne after Elizabeth^ 


and her children, the country would 
waive the objection to himaelf in the 
dcaire to ace the Queen married. 
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no opportunity of urging the Queen to severe measxires. 
If Cecil can once be dismissed fifcm the council, the 
Catholic religion and your Majesty’s interests in England 
will all he the better for it. Lord Robert, who is your 
Majesty’s most faithful friend, believes that this book 
may bo the knife with which to cut his throat. If the 
Queen can bo prevailed upon to part with him much 
good will follow, and I am strongly advised to use Lord 
Robert’s assistance. 

‘ I have said that I shall always welcome Lord 
Robert’s help, that your Majesty I was well aware Would 
wish mo to do so, and that in the present matter I will 
do what I can; but I mean to move cautiously and to 
see my way before I step.’ 

UE SILVA TO riiiLir II. 

Jtdy 2. 

‘ Lord Robert is more pressing than ever in offering 
his assistance to j'our Slajesty. The gentleman of whom 
I spoke tolls me that Lord Robert has still hopes of the 
Queen ; and that if ho succeeds, the Catholic religion 
will be restored. Again cautioning me to be secret, he 
informed me that Lord Robart was in communication 
with 'the Pope about it, and had ogents residing con¬ 
tinually at the Papal Court. He spoke of his intentions 
in the warmest terms, esjiec'ially with reference to the 
restoration of the truth. 

‘ The interests at stake are so weightj% there are so 
many pretensions liable to be affected, and such a multi¬ 
tude of considerations on all sides which may not be 
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overlooked, that I must entreat your Majesty to direct 
me what to do and say. I have not as yet exchanged 
a word upon the subject with any one except the person 
I speak of. I suspect the French have been trying to 
make use of Lord Robert, His father, people tell me, 
had large French connections.’ 

DE SILVA TO ririLip ir. 

July to. 

‘I have been at Court at Richmond again. The 
Queen was in th* garden with the ladies when I arrived, 
and she bade the Grand Chamberlain bring me to her. 
She received mo with the most pointed kindness. Slio 
had been so anxious to see me, she said, (hat she could 
not help giving me the trouble of coming. 

‘ She took me aside and led me into a gallery, whore 
.she kept me for an hour, talking (ho whole time of ysur 
Majesty, and alluding often to her embarrassments u hen 
she first came to the throne. I need not weary your 
Majesty with repeating her words; but she sjrokc with 
unaffecterl sincerity, and seemed annoyed when we were 
interrupted by supper. 

‘ The meal was attended with the usual ceremonies. 
Nothing could be more handsome than the entertain¬ 
ment. She made the band play the ‘ Batde of I’avia,' 
and declared ijt wns the mt^^ic that she liked best in the 
world. 

‘ After supper she had more conversation with me; 
and as it was then late I thought it time to take ray 
leave: but the Queen said I must not think of going; 
there was a play to be act^ which I must see. She 
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must retire to her room for a few minutes, she said, but 
she would leave me in the hands of Lord Robert. The 
Lord Robert snatched the opportunity of her absence to 
speak of his obligations to your Majesty, and to assure 
me that he was your most devoted servant. She returned 
alhiost immediately, and we adjourned to the theatre. 
The piece which was performed was a comedy, of which 
I should have understood but little had not the Queen 
herself been my interpreter. The plot as usual turned 
on marriage. While it was going on tho Queen recurred 
to tho Prince of Spain, and asked about his stature. I 
replied that his Highness was full grown. She was 
silent a while, and then said— 

‘ ‘ Every one seems to disdain me. I understand you 
think of marrying him to tho Queen of Scots ? ’ 

^ ‘“Do not believe it, your Majestj%’ I said. ‘ Ilis 
Highness has been so ill for years past with quartan 
ague and other disorders that his marriage with any one 
has been out of the question. Because he is better now, 
tho world is full of idle stories about him. Subjects aro 
never weary of talking of their princes.’ 

‘ ‘ That is true,’ she answered. ‘ It was reported a 
few days since in London that the King my brother 
intended to offer him to me.’ 

‘ Tho play was followed by a masque. A number of 
people in black ^and white, which the Qween told me 
were her colours, came in and danced. One of them 
afterwards stepped forward and*^recited a sonnet in her 
praise ; and so the spectacle ended. We adjourned to a 
saloon where a long table \fa8 laid out with preservod 
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fruits and sweetmeats. It was two in the iiiorniiiu 
before I started to return to London. TJio (iueen, at 
the same time, stepped into her barge and went down 
the river to Westminster.’ 

It is possible that the communications from Ldrd 
Robert to the Spanish ambassador were part of a deliber¬ 
ate plot to lead Philip astray after a will-o’-the-wisp ; 
to amuse him with hopes of recovering Elizabeth to the 
Church, while^she was laughing in her sleeve at his 
credulity. If Lord Robert was too j)our a ereafui-e to 
play such a part .successful!)', it is possible that he too 
was Elizabeth’s dupe. Or again, it may have been that 
Elizabeth was insincere in her offer of Lord Robert to 
the Queen of Scots, while she was sincere in desiring tin? 
recognition of ilary Stuart’s title—because she helped 
that to escape the succession of a Scottish princess, one 
party or other would bo found in England to tolerate 
her maniage with the only person whom she would 
accept. If the Queen was playing a fal.se game, it is 
hard to say which hypothesis is the more probable; yet, 
on the one hand, it will be seen that Cecil, Randolpli—, 
every one who has left an opinion on record—believed 
that she was in earnest in desiring Mary Stuart to uccei)t 
Lord Robert; while, on,the other hand, the readiiie-s 
with which,?he Spanish Court listened to Lord Robert’s 
overtures proves that they at least believed that ho had 
a real hold on Elizabeth’s affections ; and it is unlikely, 
with the clue to English State secrets which the Spanish 
ministers undoubtedly po^essed, that they would have 
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been deceived a second time by a mere artifice. The 
least subtle explanations of human things are usually the 
most true. Elizabeth was most likely acting in good 
faith when she proposed to sacrifice Dudley to the Queen 
of Scots. Lord Robert as probably climg to his old 
' hopes, and was sincere—so far as he coxdd be sincere at 
all—in attempting to bribe Philip to support him in 
‘ obtaining his object. 

That this was Philip’s own opinion appears certainly 
from his answer to do Silva. . 

PHILIP II. TO DE SILVA. 

Auffttai' 6. 

‘ Your reply to the advances made to you by Lord 
Robert’s friend was wise and cautious. So long as Cecil 
remains in power you must be careful what you do. If 
mean's should offer themselves to overthrow him, every 
consideration should move you not to neglect the oppor¬ 
tunity ; but I leave you to your own discretion. 

‘ As to Lord Robert’s marriage with the Queen: if 
he will assure you that when ho becomes her husband 
he will restore the true ancient and Catholic faith, and 
will bring back the realm under the obedience of the 
Pope and the Holy See, you ntay promise in our name 
that we will assist him to the uttermost of our power. 

‘ The propositions of the Irish Catholics^you will cut 
short, courteously hut firmly.* The time dees not suit 
to encourage rebellion in that quarter. They have ap- 


* Alludinj; to sometbing in a 
letter of do Silva’s which is lost 
The same letter coatained eipres- 


sions about Lord Bobert’s agent in 
Borne, which would have shown 
njpre clearly what de Silva himself 
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plied to me before and I have answered always in tho 
same tone. 

‘ I have read what you say of the book on tho succes¬ 
sion ; of the Queen’s anger; and of tho suspicious indi¬ 
cated to you by Lord Robert that Cecil was at the l)ot- 
tom of it. I avail myself of the occasion to tell you wy 
opinion of that Cecil. I am in the highest degree dis¬ 
satisfied with him. Ho is a confirmed heretic; and if 
with Lord Robert’s assistance you can so inflame the 
matter as to cfush him down and deprive him of all 
further share in the administration, I shall bo deliglifed 
to have it done. If you try it and fail, bo earcful (hat 
you are not yourself seen in the matter.’ 


August. 


Over such mines "of secret enmity walketl Cecil,* 
standing between his mistress and her lover, and npver 
knowing what a day would bring forth. 

At the beginning of August tho Court broke 
up from Richmond. Elizabeth went on pro¬ 
gress, and for a time had a respite from her troubles. 
Among other places she paid a visit to Cambridge, wlnac 
she had an opportunity of showing herself in her mo.st 
attractive colours. 

The divisions of opinion, the discrepancies of dress 
and practices by which Cambridge, like all other parts 
of England^*was distractm, were kej)t out of sight by 
Cecil’s industry. He hurried down before her, per- 


thought about Lord Robert. Philip 
answers —‘ En to dc aquel Caballero 
Ingles que se turd en Roma, ^ 


platicas que os ansA mi Embajoilor 
que habia tenido con su Santidad, 
sospechamos lo mismo qne vus.’ 
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Kuadcd tlie college authorities for once into obeying the 
Act of Uniformity; ordered the fellows and chaplains 
to appear in surplices; concealed the dreary oommimion 
tables in the college chapels behind decent coverings ; 
and having as it were thrown a whitewash of order over 
th® confusion, surprised the Queen into an expression of 
pleasure. The Church of England was not, after all, the 
miserable chaos which she had believed ; and ' contrary 
to her expectation, she found little or nothing to dis¬ 
please her.’ 

She’was at once thrown into the happiest humour; 
and she moved about among the dignitaries of the Uni¬ 
versity with combined authority and ease. She ex¬ 
changed courtesies with them in Latin; when they 
lauded her virtues she exclaimed ‘ Non est veritas; ’ 
whqpi they praised the virgin state she blessed them for 
their discernment: she attended their sermons ; she was 
present at their disputations; and when a speaker mum¬ 
bled she shouted ‘Loquimini altius.’ The public orator 
addressed her in Greek—she replied in the language of 
Demosthenes. On the last day of her visit she addressed 
the University in Latin in the Senate House. In a few 
wcll-chosen sentences she complimented the students on 
their industry; she expressed her admiration'of the 
colleges and chapels—those splendid monuments of the 
piety of her predejcessors. She trusted, ifjGrod spared 
her life, she might leave her own name not undistin¬ 
guished by good work done for England. 

Not one untoward accident had marred the harmony 
of the occasion. The Queen remained four days; and 
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left the University with the first sense of pleasure which 
she had oxpcriencM in the ecclesiastical adininistrution. 
Alas ! for the imperfection of human things. Tho rash¬ 
ness of a few boj’s marred all. 

Elizabeth had been entreated to remain one more 
evening to "witness a play which the students had ^'ot 
up among themselves for her amusement. Having a 
long journey before her tho following day, and desiring' 
to sleep ten miles out of Cambridge to relieve the dis¬ 
tance, she hat^beon unwillingly obliged to decline. 

The students, too enamoured of their performance to 
lose the chance of exhibiting it, pxirsucd the (iueen to 
her resting-place. She was tired, but she would nol 
discourage so much devotion, and the Jilay comnieiics'd. 

The actors entered on the stage in the dress of the 
imprisoned Catholic bishops. Each of them was distin¬ 
guished by some symbol suggestive of the jfci’secntion. 
Bonner particidarly carried a lamb in his arms at which 
ho rolled his eyes and gnashed his teeth. A dog brought 
up the rear with tho ho.st in his mouth. Elizabeth could 
have bettor pardoned the worst insolence to herself: she 
rose, and with a few indignant words left the room; the 
lights were extinguislnvl, and tho discomfited players 
had to find their way out of tho house in the datk, and 
to blunder back to Cambridge. ‘ 

It was iJht a liffht matter, yet it served to irritate 

• “ _ " ■ _ 

' De Silva to thi; Duchess of enough is not mentioned hy Xicolls, 
Parma, .\ugust 19: 31 S. SiAancat. who details with great roinutt-iioss 
De Silva was not present, but dc- the auiiny side of tho vifit to (lie 
scribed the scene as he heard it from University: ProgresKn of EUiabeth, 
an eye-witness. The story naturally 1564. 
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Elizabeth’s sensitiveness. It exposed the dead men’s 
bones which lay beneath the whited surface of Uni¬ 
versity good order; and she went back to London with 
a heart as heavy as she carried away from it. The vast 
majority of serious Englishmen, if they did not believe 
in transubstantiation, yet felt for the sacrament a kind 
of mysterious awe. Systematic irreverence had in¬ 
truded into the churches; carelessness and irreligion 
had formed an unnatural alliance with Puritanism; 
and in many places the altars were bare,boards resting 
on tressels in the middle of the nave. The communi¬ 
cants knelt, stood, or sat as they pleased; the chalice 
was the first cup which came to hand; and the clergy¬ 
men wore surplice, coat, black gown, or their ordinary 
(Ire.ss, as they were Lutherans, Calvinists, Pm-itans, or 
nothing at all.' 

The parish churches themselves, those amazing 
monuments of early piety, built by men who themselves 
lived in clay hovels while they lavished their taste, 
their labour, and their wealth on ‘ the house of God,’ 
were still dissolving into ruin. The roofs were break¬ 
ing into holes; the stained whitewash was crumbling 
off the damp walls, revealing the half-effaced remains 
of the frescoed stories of the saints; the painted glass 
was gone from the windows; the wind and the rain 
swept through the dreary aisles; while in fhe church¬ 
yards swine rooted up the graves. 

And now once more had comd a reaction like that 

‘ Varieties used in the administration of the serrice, 1564 : Lantduam 
MSS. 
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which had welcomed Mary Tudor. In quiet English 
homes there arosem passionate craving to bo rid of all 
these things ; to breathe again the old air of reverence 
and piety ; and Calvinism and profanity were working 
hand in hand like twin spirits of evil, making a road 
for another Mary to reach the English throne. ^ 

The progress being over, Elizabeth returned to the 
weary problems which were thickening roimd her more ^ 
and more hopelessly. From France came intelligence 
that ‘ a far other marriage was meant for the Queen of 
Scots than the Lord Robert; with practices to rcslucc 
the realm to the old Pope, and to break the love be¬ 
tween England and Scotland.’ * The Earl of Lennox 
had been allowed to cross the Border at lust us a loss 
evil than the detaining him by violence; but CeciJ 
wrote from Cambridge to Maitland, ‘ making no obseui o 
demonstration of foul weather.’ Parliament was* ex¬ 
pected to meet again in October, and with Parliament 
would come the succession question, the Queen’s 
marriage question, and their thousand collateral vexa¬ 
tions. Either in real uncertainty, or that she might 
have something with which to pacify her subjects, 
Elizabeth was again yiaking advances towards the 
eternal Archduke. . His old father Ferdinand, who had 
refused to be trifled with a second time, was dead. 
Ferdinand llad left the #orld and its troubles .on the • 
a5th of Jufy; but before his deatHJ in a conversation 
with the Duke of Wurtemburg, he had shown himself 

> Sir T. Smith to Cecil (cipher). Sept, i, 1564: French MSS. R.IU 
Bou$e. 
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less implacable. An opportunity was offered for re¬ 
opening the suit, and Cecil, by the Queen’s order, sent a 
message through Mundt the English agent in Germany, 
to the new Emperor Maximilian, that although for his 
many excellent qualities the Queen would gladly have 
maj’ried Lord Robert Dudley, yet, finding it impossible, 
she had brought herself to regard Lord Robert as a 
brother, and for a husband was thinking of the Arch- 

duke.‘ On the 12th of September a rcsolu- 
September. . „ 

tion ct council was taken to send an embass}' 
to Vienna, ostensibly to congratulate Maximilian on 
his accession—in reality to feel the way towards ‘the 
jirince with the largo head.’ ® A few days later, during 
an evening stroll through St James’s Park, Elizabeth 
herself told the secret to de Silva, not as anything 
certain, but as a point towards which her thoughts 
were turning.’ 

The Queen of Scots meantime, to whom every 
uttered thought of Elizabeth was known, began to re¬ 
pent of her precipitate explosion of temper. She had 
obtained what she immediately desired in the return of 


' Cecil to Mundt, September 8, 
1564; JttssH Reyinie. Burghley 
Paprrs, JIainks, vol. i. 

'■* ‘ Some ouo is to be sent with 
condolences on the death of the 
Eniporonj—Sir II. Sidney or Sir N. 
Throgmorton or 1 or La.-l Robert; 
wliieh it shall be I think nobody yet 
knowoth. But to tcU you the truth, 
tlioie is more meant than condolence 
or congratulation. It may be an 
intention for the marriage with the 


Archduke. This may bo very 
str^pge, and therefore I pray you 
keep it very close,’—Cecil to Sir 
T. Smith, September 12, 1564; 
Wright, vol. i. 

5 De Silva to', the Duchess of 
Parma, Sept. 23: Simaiicai. 

Elizabeth said that the Coui-t ftml 
advised her to have nothing to do 
with Oeminns, who were a poor 
heavy-headed set. 
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Lennox; her chief anxiety was now to prevent the 
Austrian marriage^ and to induce Pliilip, though sho 
could not marry his son, to continue to watch over lier 
interests. In September the Sjjanish ambassador in 
Paris wrote that his steps were haunted by Pofou, 
Mary’s minister ; he had met the advances made to 
him with coldness and iudiffcrenco; but Beton hud 
pressed upon him with unwearied assiduity; * desiring, 
as it appeared afterwards, to learn what Philij) would 
do for his mistress in tlie event of her marriage with 
DarnJey. 

At the same time it was necessary to soothe 
Elizabeth, lest she might withdraw her protcctioti, and 
allow Parliament to settle the succession unfavourably 
to the Scottish cluimg. Maitland therefore having* 
forfeited Cecil’s confidence, the Queen of Scots obtained 
the services of a man who, without the faintest preten¬ 
sions to statesmanship, was as skilled an intriguer as 
Europe possessed. Sixteen years had passed since Sir 
James Melville had gone as a boy with Monluc, Bishop 
of Valence, to the Irish Castle, where Monluc by his 
light ways was brought to shame. From the Bishop, 
Melville had passed to the Constable Montmorency. 
From Montmorency .he had gone to the Elector •Pala¬ 
tine, and had worked himself into a backstairs intimacy 
with Europesitt courts an<? princes. Mary Stuart her¬ 
self had prot)ably known him in FAnce; and in the 
spring of 1564 she wrote to requ^t him to return to 


’ Don P. de Alava to Philip II., September 20, 1564: Tkcixt, toI. t. 
vou viu 1* 
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Scotland to be employed in secret service. So highly 
she valued his abilities, that nctwithstanding her 
poverty she settled on him an annual pension of a 
thousand marks—twice the income perhaps of the 
richest nobleman in Scotland.^ He was already ac¬ 
quainted w'ith Elizabeth, who, according to his own 
account, had spoken confidentially with him about the 
Quc'en of Scots’ marriage. 

This Melville it was whom Mary Stuart now selected 
to be her instrument to pacify and cheat Elizabeth, to 
strengthen her party at the English*' Court, and to 
arrange with Lady Lennox for Damley’s escape to 
Scotland. She directed him to apologize to Elizabeth 
for the hasty letter which she had written, and to beg 
i.that it might be forgotten. Ile/nms to entreat her not 
to allow his mistress’s interests to suffer any prejudice 
iu I’arliament; and further, he had secret instructions 
from Mary’s own lips, the nature of w'hich he indicates 
w'ithout explaining himself more completely—‘ to deal 
with the Spanish ambassador. Lady Margaret Douglas, 
and sundry friends she had in England of different 
opinions.’ 

Melville left Edinburgh towards the end of Septem¬ 
ber,* preceded by Randolph, who, after communicating 
with Elizabeth, was on the point of returning to Scotland 

j - 

* So Mcli-ille himsdf iiys in his London on MichMlmas-day, when 
Memoirs; but MclTill^ credibility Lord Robert Dudley was created 
is a very open question. Earl of Leicester, and was present at 

’ The copy of his instructions the ceremony; 28 is perhaps a mis¬ 
printed in his Memoirs is dated Sep- print for 20. 
timber 28. But Melville was in 
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at the time of Melville’s arrival. The informaliou which 
Randolph had brdlight had been utterly unsatisfaclor}-, 
and Elizabeth was harassed into illness and was in the 
last stage of despair. ‘ I am in such a labyrijith about 
the Queen of Scots,’ .she wrote on the 23rd of September 
to Cecil, ‘that what to »iy to her or how to satisfyilier* 
I know not. I have left her letter to me all this time 
unanswered, nor can I tell what to answer now. Invent • 
something hind fur mo which I can enter in Randolph’s 
commission and give me your opinion about the matter 
itsplf.’ * 

In this humour Melville found Elizabeth. She was 
walking when he was introduced in the garden at West¬ 
minster. He was not a stranger, and the Queen rarely 
allowed herself to be long restrained by ceremony. Shfl 
began immediately to speak of ‘ the Queen of Spot s’ 
despiteful letter’ to her. ‘She was minded,’ she said, 

‘ to answer it with another as despiteful ’ in turn. She 
took what she had written out of her imckct, read it 
aloud, and said that she had refrained from sending it 
only because it was too gcntle- 

Melvillo, accustomed to Courts and accustomed to 
Elizabeth, e.xplaincdand.protostcd and promised. With 
his excuses he mingled flattery, which she could strallow 


' ‘ In pjmnioJl labjrrintho piwifa 
sum de responilb meo reddendo ad 
keginam Scotiae, ut nesciam quo- 
modo illi satisfaciam, quum sicque 
toto isto tempore illi ullnm reapon- 
sum dederim, nec quid mibi dicen- 
dum nunc sciam. Inrcnia* igitiir 


aliquid boni quod in mandatia eerip- 
tii fiandajf dare poaaim, ct in !i:i': 
catMu tuam opinioncm mibi indi' o.' 
Endorsed in Cecil's hand — ‘ The 
Queen's Majesty's writing, iMing 
sick, SepUmlrcr 23 .’—SnUh USH 
Soli* Ilotut. 
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wlion mixed by a far less skilful band ; in bis first in¬ 
terview be so far talked ber into good bumour that ‘ sbe 
did not send bcr angry letter; ’ and altbougb be satisfied 
bimself at tbo same time that sbe was dealing insincerely 
witb bis mistress, be perhaps in tbis allowed bis sus¬ 
picions to mislead bim. Elizabeth was only too happy 
to believe in promises which it was ber interest to find 
true. Personally she cared as little for the Queen of 
Scots as the Queen of Scots cared for ber; but Mary 
Stuart’s position and Mary Stuart’s claims created an 
intense political difficulty for which there appeared but 
one happy solution; and Elizabeth, so far as can be seen 
from the surface of the story, clutched at any prospect 
of a reasonable settlement with an eager credulity. 
‘ Melville might indeed naturally enough believe Eliza¬ 
beth as insincere as he knew himself to bo. At the 
very moment when he was delivering Mary’s smooth 
messages, apologies, and regrets he knew himself to be 
charged with a secret commission to the Catholic con¬ 
spirators; but Elizabeth’s duplicity does not follow 
from his omi, and she may at least he credited with 
having been honest when she had no interest in being 
otherwise. She saw the Scotch ambassador daily, and 
the Queen of Scots’ marriage was the incessant subject 
of discussion. Melville said his mistress would refer it 
to a commission. Murray and Maitland might meet 
Pedford and L^-d Robert at Berwick to talk it 
over. 

‘ Ah ! ’ she said, ‘ you make little of Lord Robert, 
naming him after the Earl of Bedford. I mean to make 
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him a greater oarl^and you shall see it done. I take him 
as my brother and my best frieud.’ 

She went on to say that she would have married 
Lord Robert herself had she been able. As slic might 
not, she wished her sister to marry him; and ‘ tliat 
done,’ ‘ she would have no suspicion or four of hny 
usurpation before her dcatli, being assured that Dudley 
was so loving and trusty that ho would never permit* 
anything to bo attempted during her time.’* 

‘ My LorctRobert’s promotion in Scotland 

• * !• /.I October. 

18 earnestly intended, Cecil wrote a few days 

later to Sir Thomas Smith. ’ On Jlicliaelm.as-day he 

was created Earl of Leicester at ’Westminster in Jlel- 

ville’s presence—to qualify him for his higlicr de.stiny ; 

while Elizabeth, vain'of his beauty, showed off his fair 

proportions and dwelt on the charms which she* was 

sacrificing. 

Nor was she unaware of Melville’s secret practices or 
of Mary’s secret desires. ‘ You like better,’ she said 
sadly to the ambassador, ‘you like better yonder long 
lad ’—pointing to Darnley, who, tall and slim with soft 
and beardless face, boro the sword of state at the cere¬ 
mony. 

To throw her off the scent Melville answered tliat 
‘ no woman p{ spirit couh^ choose such an one who more ^ 
resemblcxl * woman than a man.’ ^ I hail no will,’ he 
said of himself, ‘ that she should think that 1 had an 
eye that way, although I had a Secret charge to deal 


• Melville's Mumin. • Cecil to Smith, October 4; WmaiiT, vol. i. 
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with Lady Lennox to procure liberty for him to go to 
Scotland.’ 

Elizabeth was not deceived, but she chose to blind 
herself. Clinging to her favourite scheme, she allowed 
a legal opinion to be drawn out in favour of the Scottish 
titl6. She promised Melville that when Parliament met 
she would again protect his mistress’s interests. The 
’poor Archduke was to be once more cast overboard; she 
xmdertook to bind herself never to marry unless ‘ neces¬ 
sitated by her sister’s hard behawiour; ’ axi last of aU— 
as the strongest evidence which she could give that she 
was acting in good faith—she risked the discontent 
which would inevitably be provoked, and postponed the 
Parliament till the spring or the following autumn. 
Eandolph, who had been detained on Melville’s arrival, 
was cent off to tell Mary that ‘ the tragedy created by 
her letter had turned into comedy; ’ the Queen of Eng¬ 
land would consent with pleasure to the proposed meet¬ 
ing of commissioners ; and meanwhile—‘ contrary to the 
expectation and desire of her people, contrary to the 
disposition of no small number of her council and also 
to TOme detriment of herself for her own private lucre, 
by the intention of her people to have gratified her with 
some subsidy—her Majesty had by proclamation pro- 
, longed her Parliament that should have be|5n even now 
begun in October meaning of purpose to have no as¬ 
sembly wherein the interests of her sister might be 
brought in question dntil it were better considered that 
no harm might thereof ensue to her, and that her 
Majesty and the Queen of Jksots might have further 
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Ijrocecdings in the establishment of their amity.’ ‘ 

In the delay of the Parliament the Queen of Scots 
had gained one step of vital moment; she liad next to 
obtain the consent of her own people to her marriage 
with Darnlcy; she had to strengthen the Lennox faction 
that it might be strong enough to support her agairtst 
the Ilamiltons, and when this was done to get the per¬ 
son of Darnlcy into her hands. 

Lennox himself was distributing presents with 
lavish generosity in the Court at Ilolyrood. Melville 
when he returned to Scotland carried back with liim 
Lady Margaret’s choicest jewels to be bestowed to the 
best advantage. For the full completion of the scheme 
it was necessary to delude Kli»ibeth into the belief lliat 
^lary Stuart would give way ab<jut Leicester; aiuf’ 
having satisfied her that she really hud nolliing to/ear 
from Darnlc3"’s visit to Edinburgh, to obtain leave of 
absence for him for three months to assist Lennox in 
the recovery of his property. When the father and 
•son were once on Scottish soil she could then throw off 
the mask. 

The ambassador had employed his time well in 
England making friendit for his mistress, and had car¬ 
ried back with hini from London profuse promises of 
service; son^e from honpurable men who looked to ^ 
Mary Stuant’s succession as a securhy fbr the peace of 
the country, some from the courtiey race who desired to 
save their own fortunes should th^ revolution come. 

• Message sent by Bandolph to the Queen of Scots, OcU^ber 4 : Scotch 
MSS. Roll* Bout*. 
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Among these last was Leicester—that very Leicester 
in whose affection Elizabeth was blindly confiding, who 
was to be her own protection when she had named 
Mary Stuart her heir. The man who thought it no pre¬ 
posterous ambition to aspire to the hand of Elizabeth, 
excused himself to Melville with abject apologies as 
having been forced to appear as the suitor of a princess 
whoso shoes he was unworthy to loose; he implored 
the Queen of Scots to pardon him for ‘ the proud pre¬ 
tences which wore set forward for his unfl.oing by Cecil 
and his secret enemies.’' 

On the position and views of Lord Robert—on the 
state of feeling at the Court—on the Scotch and other 
questions—additional light is thrown by a letter of do 
'Silva written on the 9th of October. 


DE SILVA TO PHILIP.2 

London^ Ocioher 9 . 

‘ The gentleman sent hither from the Court of Scot¬ 
land has returned, and this Queen has written by him 
to say that for various reasons there will be no Parlia¬ 
ment this year. The succession question therefore will 
be allowed to rest. She says she is not so old that her 
death need bo so perpetually dragged before her. 

‘Cecil has intimated to the heretical bishops that 
they must look to their clergy; the Queen i^determined 
to bring them to order and will no longer tolerate their 
extravagances. 


‘ Melviixe’s Memoirt. 
* MS* Sht^nca*. 
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' He desires them too to be careful how they proceed 
against the Catholics; the Queen will not have her 
good subjects goaded into sedition by calumnies on their 
creed or by irritating inquiries into their conduct. I 
am told that the bishops do not like these cautions. 
Cecil understands his mistress and says nothing to hi'r 
but what she likes to hear. He thus keeps her in good 
humour and maintains his position. Lord Eobert is 
obliged to bo on terms with him although at heart lie 
hates him as nnjch as ever. Cecil has more genius than 
the rest of the council put together and is therefore 
envied and hated on all sides. 

‘ The Queen, happening to speak to me about (lie 
beginning of her reign, mentioned that circumslaiiees 
had at first obliged her to dissemble her real feelings in 
religion ; but God know, she said, that her heart was 
sound in his service ; with more to the sumo purpose : 
she wanted to persuade me that she was orthodox, but 
she was less explicit than I could have wished. 

‘ I told her (she knew it already) that the preachers 
railed at her in the most insolent language for keeping 
the cross on the altar of her chapel. She answered (hat 
she meant to have crosses generally restored throughout 
the realm. 

‘ Again and again she has said to me, ‘ I am insulted 
both in Engfand and abroad for haring shown more 
favour than I ought to have shown ro the Lord Robert. 
I am spoken of as if V were an ii/modest woman. I 
ought not to wonder at it: I have favoured him because 
of his excellent dispositioi^ and for his many merits; 
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but I am young and he is yoimg and therefore we have 
been slandered. God knows they do us grievous wrong, 
and the time will come when the world will know it 
also. I do not live in a corner—a thousand eyes see all 
that I do and calumny will not fasten on me for ever.’ 

* ‘ She went on to speak of the Queen of Scots, whose 
beauty she warmly praised. 

‘ ‘ Some tell mo,’ she said, ‘ that my sister will marry 
your Prince after aU.’ 

‘ I laughed and said that the last stoiy which I had 
heard was that the Queen of Scots was to marry the 
King of France. 

‘ She said that could not be, ‘ The Queen-mother 
and the Queen of Scots were not good friends.’ 

‘ The Lord Robert, whom they now cdll Earl of 
Leicester, has been Avith me again repeating his protest¬ 
ations of a desire to be of use to your Majesty. ITo 
iiicutioned particularly tho troubles in the Low Coun¬ 
tries and the necessity of taking steps to pacify them. 

‘ I assured him of the confidence which your Ma¬ 
jesty felt in his integrity and of the desire which you 
entertained for his advancement. I repeated the words 
which the Queen had used tb me about religion ; and 
I said that now when she was so* well disposed there 
was an opportunity for him ,which he shi^uld not allow 
to escape. If th^ Queen could make upther mind to 
marry him and tp reunite England to the Catholic 
Church your Majesty would stand by him, and he should 
soon experience the effects of your Majesty’s good-will 
towards him; the Queen’st safety should be perfectly 
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secured and lie should be hiinself mamtaiucil in the re- 

^ * 

putation and authority which he deserved. 

‘ lie answered that the Queen had put it oil’ so lung- 
that he had begun to fear she would never marry him 
at all. lie professed himself very grateful for my offer, 
but of religion he said nothing. In fact ho is too ill- 
informed in such matters to take a resolute part on either 
side unless when ho has some other object to gain. 

‘I told him that the dependence of the Calholii-s 
was wholly on-^ho Queen and himself. To him they 
attributed the preservation of the bishops and of the 
other prisoners ; and I said tliat by saving their live.-* 
he had gained the good-will of all Christian princes 
abroad and of all the Catholics at homo, who iis lie wel 1 
knew were far more numerous than those of the m^w 
religion. The heretics notoriously hated both him and 
his mistress, and had not the Catholics been so strong 
would long ago have given them trouble; the tiueen 
could see what was before her in the book on th<! 
succession, which after all it appeared she was afraid to 
punish. 

‘ Ilia manner was friendly, but I know not what ho 
will do. Had the Catholics as much courage u.s the 
heretics, he would declare for them quickly enough, for 
he admits that^hey are far tjje larger number; things are 
in such a state that the father does n<J. trust his child.’ 

To return to the Queen of Scot!8’*marriago. Not¬ 
withstanding Lennox’s efforts and Lady Margaret’s 
jewels the Scottish nobleraeB were difficult to manage. 
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Mary Stuart was still unable to act without her brother 
and Maitland; and the Earl of Murray was a better 
Protestant than Knox believed him to be, and Mait¬ 
land’s broad statesmanship had little in common with 
the scheming conspiracies which were hatched in the 
chambers of priests. Maitland’s single object was the 
union of the realms, where Scotland, in compensation for 
the surrender of its separate independence, would have 
the pride of giving a sovereign to its ancient enemy. 
While therefore he was zealous for tfeo honour of his 
mistress, he had no interest in those collateral objects of 
religious revolution and personal revenge of which 
Mary was in such keen pursuit. With the Darnley 
connection, as it appeared afterwards, he had no sym¬ 
pathy, unless Darnley was freely offered by Elizabeth 
and the choice was freely sanctioned by the two Parlia¬ 
ments. 

So far therefore Maitland was ill suited for tho 
Queen of Scots’ purposes; on the other hand, ho was 
by far the ablest minister that she possessed. lie was 
fanatically eager—so far as a man of so cool and clear 
an intellect could be fanatical about anything—to secure 
the English succession for heir; and aware of his value, 
she named him with her brother' to meet the English 
commissioners and consider in form Elizabeth’s pro- 
posjvls. The conference was to be kept secret from the 
world. The Que'u of Scots would go to Dunbar in the 
middle of Novemc^r. The two ministers would leave 
her as if for a few days’ hawking on the Tweed, and tho 
Governor of Berwick would invite them to visit him. 
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Lord Bedford and Randolph were to represent Eng¬ 
land ; and Elizabeth’s instructions to them are a fresh 
evidence of the feelings with which she regjirded Leices¬ 
ter, When Leicester’s name was first officially men¬ 
tioned, Maitland had urged on Cecil the propriety of 
leaving Mary’s choice of a husband as little restricted 
as possible. If Elizabeth objected to a foreign prince 
she must at least permit a free selection among.tho Scotch 
and English nobility. Besides Damley there was Nor¬ 
folk, there was Arundel—each more eligible than the 
son of the parvenu Northumberland; and Elizabeth 
had no right to demand more than a marriage which 
did not threaten herself or the liberty of J'lngland. 

But Elizabeth’s heart was fixed on Leicester, and 
she could sec no merit j\nywhere but in him. ‘ Ajuong 
all English noblemen,’ she said, in giving her directions 
to the commissioners, ‘ she could see none for her own 
contentation moeter for the purpose than one who fn- 
his good gifts she esteemed fit to bo placed in the num¬ 
ber of kings and princes; for so she thought him 
worthy: and if he were not bom her subject, but had 
happened with these qualities to be as nobly born under 
some other prince as he ^ was under herself, the world 
should have well perpeived her estimation of him. ♦ The 
advantage of the marriage to the Earl of Leicester would 
not be great^but to the Queen of Soots it would bo 
greater than* she could have with itoy other person. 
The Earl would bring ^i^ith him no^atroversy of title 
to trouble thcL^aietness of the Queen of Scots, and she 
preferred hin. to be the partaker of the Queen of Scots’ 
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fortunes, wtom, if it might lie in her power, she would 
make owner and heir of her own ■ kingdom. She had 
already placed a check on all other pretenders to the 
succession; and whatever sovereign might do in the 
direction of the matter for her sister’s advantage should 
not be wanting. If after her recognition the Queen of 
Scots should desire to reside in England she would her¬ 
self bear the charge of the family both of her and of the 
Earl of Leicester as should be meet for ono sister to do 
for another.’ 

But Elizabetli admitted that before the recognition 
could be carried through Parliament the Queen of Scots 
must first accept the indispensable condition. She 
should receive the prize which hung before her eyes 
only when she was Leicester’s, wife, and till that time 
she must be contented with a promise that she should 
n(vt bo disappointed. ‘ If she require to be assured first,’ 
Elizabeth continued with an appearance of mournful 
sincerity, if she will not marry till an Act of Succession 
in her favour has been actually passed, 'you may of 
yourselves say it may work in us some scruple to 
imagine that in all this friendship nothing is more 
minded than how to possess that which we have; and 
that H is but a sorrowful song to pretend more shortness 
of our life than is cause, or as though if God would 
change our determination in not desiring to marry, we 
should not by lilri^lihood have children, can mean 
no better than wo do to our sister; we doubt not that 
she shah quietly enjoy all that is due to her, and the 
more readier we are so to do, because we are so naturally 
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disposed with great affection towards her, as beforetiod 
we wish her right tj) be next to us before nil other.’* 

Mary Stuart herself meanwhile was in close com¬ 
munication with Lady Lennox, and was receiving from 
her more and more assurances of the devotion of the 
English Catholics. Randolph, on his return to Edin¬ 
burgh from London, found Maitland open-mouthed at 
the sus^jcnsion of the prosecution of Hales for his book 
on the succession. The Scotch Court had expected that, 
he would have been ‘put to death as a traitor.’ 

Randolph protested against the word ‘ traitor ’ inas¬ 
much as it implied ‘ the certainty of the Queen of Scots’ 
claim,’ ‘ which many in England did not believe to 1 k> 
certain at all.’ ‘ Hales has not deserved death,’ hi* said, 
‘and inujrisonmcnt was the worst which could be in-., 
flicted.’ 

Maitland spoke menacingly of the disaffection aimftig 
the Catholics. Randolph ‘ bade him not make too much 
account of conspirators; ’ ‘ the behaviour of the Scotcli 
Court,’ he said, ‘ was so strange that ho could only sup¬ 
pose they meant to qimrrel with England ; ’ ‘ and with 
these words they grew both into further cholcr than 
wisdom led them.”* 

Mary’s own language was still smooth, afTectipnate, 
and confiding; but Maitland and even Murray pro¬ 
tested beforehand that wlxm the commission met they • 
Would agree^ to no conditions and Mcept no marriage 

' Elizabeth to Bedford and* Bandolpb, OewbW 7, 1564: Scotch MSS. 
RoUt Moutc. ’ ^ 

* Bandolph to Cecil, October 34; Scotch MSS. RoUc Hhuk. 
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for ?licir mistress unless her title was first fully admitted 
and confirmed. Darnley’s name was not mentioned; 
but ‘ it was through the mouths of all men that it was a 
thing concluded in the Queen’s heart; ’ and Randolph 
was under the mistaken impression that Maitland was 

as much in favour of it as his mistress.* 

« 

\ovcmber ‘Their object,’ Randolph, on the 7th of 
November, wrote to Elizabeth, ‘is to have the 
Lord Darnlcy rather ofiered by your Majesty than de¬ 
sired of themselves; ’ ‘ but your Majesty I am assured 
mil consider the unfitness of the mafch for greater 
causes than I can think of any—of which not the least 
will be the loss of many a godly man’s heart that by 
your Majesty enjoyeth now the liberty of their country, 
and know but in how short a time they shall lose the 
same if your Majesty give your consent to match her 
with such an one as either by dissention at home or lack 
of knowledge of God and his word may persecute them 
that profess the same.’ * 

The Scotch Protestants comprehended instinctively 
the thousand dangers to which they would bo exposed. 
The House of Lennox was the hereditary enemy of the 
Ilamiltons, who had headed the Revolution of 1559. 
Lariiley was known to be a Catholic; and his marriage 
with Mary Stuart was well understood to mean a 
Catholic revolution. 

‘ The teiTible\/ear is so entered intoHheir hearts,’ 
continued Randol^, ‘that the^Queen tendeth only to 


* Randolph to Cecil, October 31; ScoUk USS. RolU Mourn, 
> StotcA MSS. Sottt Emm. 
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that, that some are well willing to leave their country, 
others with their Ibrce to withstand it, the rest with 
patience to endure it and let God work Ilis will.’ 

Maitland seems to have believed that Mary »Stuurt 
would be moderate and reasonable even if she was 
recognized unconditionally and was left to choo.so ln;r 
own husband ; ho professed to imagine that some 
‘ liberty of religion ’ could be established in the modern 
and at that time impossible sense in wliich wolf and 
dog. Catholic and I’rotcstant, could live in peace to¬ 
gether, neither worried nor worrying each otlicr. 15 ut 
few of the serious Reformers shared liis hope; and a 
gap was already opening wide between him and the 
Earl of Murray. Maitland was inclined to ])ress Ihig- 
land ‘ to the uttermost Randolph, in a private con- 
■ versation with Murray, ‘found in that nobleman a mar¬ 
vellous good will’ to be guided by Elizabeth, although 
ho was disturbed by the conflict of duties. The Earl, as 
the meeting of the commis.sioners approached, in his 
, perplexity sent Elizabeth a messages, ‘that whatever he 
might say, or however \ ehement ho might seem to bo in 
his mistress’s cause, ho hoped her Majesty would not 
take it as if he was in any way wanting in devotion to 
her.’ Both Murray and Randolph were nervousl/ coji- 
scious of their incapacity to cope with Maitland in a 
diplomatic enAountor. 

‘'To meet with such a match,’ I^ndolph wrote to 
Elizabeth, ‘ your Majesty knoweth j^jat wits had been 
lit. How far he exceedeth the compass of one or two 
heads that is able to govern a Queen and guido a whole 

VOL. VII. 16 
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realm alone, your Majesty may well tMnk. How unfit 
I am, and how able is he to go boycud me, I would it 
were not as I know it to be.’ ^ 

Little time was lost in preparation. On the i8th of 
November the four commissioners met at Berwick: 
Bedford, a plain, determined man, with the prejudices of 
a Protestant and the resolution of an English states¬ 
man ; Randolph, true as Bedford to EUzabeth, but en¬ 
tangled deeply in the intricacies of diplomacy, and 
moving with more hesitation; Murray, perplexed as we 
have seen; and Maitland, at home in the element in 
which he played with the practised pleasure of a master. 

The preliminaries wore soon disposed of. Both sides 
agreed on the desirableness of the union of the realms; 
and the English ministers admitted the propriety of the 
recognition of the Queen of Scots, if adequate securities 
could be provided for Elizabeth’s safety and for the 
liberties of the realm. 

The main subject was then approached. Lord Bed¬ 
ford said that his mistress would undertake to favour 
Mary Stuart’s title if Mary Stuart would marry where 
the English council wished; and he proposed the Earl 
of Leicester as a suitable husband for her. 

‘ The Earl of Leicester,’ Maitland replied, ‘ was no 

' ItaDdolph to Elizabeth, Jfovem- 'your lordship maf tend to little good, 
her 7 : C«Wo«. ilfSS., Galio. H. 10. How happy is youVlifo that between 
On ,thc same day Rando^ wrote to these two Queens are tossed to and 
Leicester: ‘ I would yojr^ere to be fro.. Your lordship’s luck is eril if 
at Berwick to say somewhat for you light not in some of their laps 
yourself, for there I assure you some- that lore so well to play .'—Scotch 
what will be said of you that for MSS. Roll* Haute. 

t 
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lit marriage for his mistress taken alone; and ho desired 
to be informed m<Jro particularly what tho (iuoen of 
England was prepared to do in addition. Indelinito 
promises implied merely that she did not wish tho 
Queen of Scots to make a powerful alliance; his mis¬ 
tress could not consent to make an inferior niarriiigo 
while the Queen of England was left unfetlered; tlic 
Queen of England might herself marry and have cliild- 
ren.’ 

‘It is not^o intention of the (iu('cn of linglaiid,’ 
said Randolph, ‘ to offer tho Loi'd liobort only as Earl 
of Leicester without further advancement. She desires 
to deal openly, fairly, and kindly, but neilher will her 
Majesty say what she will do more, nor ought she to 
say, till .she knows in some degree how her offer will he'* 
embraced.’ ‘As you,’ ho said particularly to Maifland, 
‘have spoken an earnest word, so I desire wifhout of¬ 
fence to have another, which is that if you think by 
finesse, policy, or practice, or any other moans, to wring 
anything out of her Majesty’s hands, you are but abused 
and do much deceive yourselves.’ 

As much as this had probably been foreseen on all 
sides. Maitland wished Jo extort an indeiKindcnt ad¬ 
mission of Mary’s claims from which Elizabeth Vould 
not afterwards bo able to recede; the English would 
admit nothi^' 5 ^ until Mary had consented generally to 
conditions which would deprive her o^ the power of Ix-ing 
dangerous. But it seems that thejrNr®*'® empowered, if 
Leicester was unacceptable, to give the Queen of Scots 
the larger choice which Maitland demanded. Cecil hud 
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foreseen that Leicester would be rejected. ‘ I think,’ 
lie said, writing on the 26th of November to Sir Thomas 
Smith, ‘ that no marriage is more likely to succeed than 
-, if it may come, from them.’ 

The name omitted was doubtless Darnley’s. De Silva, 
in> describing the conference to Philip, said that the 
English commissioners had given the Scots tlie alterna¬ 
tive of Leicester, Norfolk, or Darnloy.' Of Norfolk at 
that time there had been little mention or none. Darn- 
Icy perhaps Elizabeth would have consented to allou- 
if the Queen of Scots would ask for him; for in giving 
way to Mary Stuart’s wishes she could have accompanied 
licr consent with restrictions which would render the 
marriage innocuous; while the Queen of Scots on the 
other side would have accepted Darnley had Elizahoth 
offered him ; for Elizabeth woidd have been unable to 
shackle her own proposal with troublesome stipulations. 

No matter what promises Elizabeth might make, no 
matter to what engagements she might bind herself, the 
Queen of Scots had long resolved to agree to nothing 
which would alienate the Catholics. As Maitland had 
told the Bishop of Aquila, she could have no confidence 
that any engagement would he observed unless she was 
supported by a force independent of Elizabeth ; and if 
she married Darnley it was nccessarj' for her to keep 
unimpaired her connection with the party of insurrec¬ 
tion, and with the. 4 breign Catholic powers. 

Thus neither siiie would be the first to mention Dam- 


' Dc SiWa to Philip, December 18 : MS. Simaneat. 
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lev. The arguments playetl round the mark but lu'ver 
reached it; and at last, when there was no longer a liopo 
of a satisfactory end, the commissioners found it was use¬ 
less to waste time longer. Thej^ parted without a (piarrol, 
yet without a conclusion, Maitland summing up his own 
demands in the following words:— 

‘ That the Queen of England would permit his mis¬ 
tress to marry where she would, saving in thos(i royal 
houses where she desired her to forbear; that her 
Majesty woulc^givo her some yearly revenue out of tbo 
realm of England, and by Parliament establish unto licr 
the crown, if God did his will on her Majesty, and left her 
without children ; in so doing her Majesty might have 
the honour to have made the marriage, and bo known to •* 
the world to have used the Queen of Scots as a dear and 
loving sister.’ ‘ 

Immediately after the breaking up of the conference 
Mary Stuart wrote to request that Lord Darnhy might 
be allowed to join his father in Scotland, and assist him 
in the recovery of the Lennox estates. Had Elizabeth 
anticipated what would follow she would probably, in¬ 
stead of complying, have provided Darnley with a hslg- 
ing in the Tower. But the reports from Swdlanfl. were 
contradictory; Lennox said openly that ‘ his son should 
marry the Quifeen; ’ yet Randolph ‘ knew of many, by 
that which hSd been spoken of her own mouth, that tho 
marriage should never take effect if <^erwise she might 
have her desire.' Lennox had suce'eeded imperfectly in 

Beport of the Conference at Bermck; (Xttm. MSS., Cauu. B. 10. 
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making a party amongst tke lords; ^ind Damlejr’s eleva¬ 
tion to tke Crown of Scotland would wake a thousand 
sleeping feuds. The requested permission was suspended 
without being refused; while Elizabeth began again as 
usual to play with thoughts of the Archduke. Cecil 
sent to Germany to urge Maximilian to propose in form 
for her handwhile stranger still, Catherine de Medici 
meditated an alliance between Elizabeth and her son 


Charles the Ninth. Elizabeth was twenty-nine and 
Charles not more than fourteen ; but political conveni¬ 
ence had overrided more considerable inequalities ; and 
though Elizabeth affected to laugh at the suggestion as 
absurd, do Silva reminded her that the difference of a'^e 

O 

was scarcely greater than that between Philip and her 
sister; while the Queen-mother of France made the pro- 
po'sal, as will presently bo seen, in perfect seriousness.^ 

, On their return to Edinburgh from Ber- 

Decomber. . , ,, • i i i T>r 

Wick, Maitland and Murray wrote a joint letter 

to Cecil, in which they recapitulated their arguments at 
the conference and put forward again the demand on be¬ 
half of their mistress with which Maitland had concluded. 
They dwelt on the marriages abroad which were offered 
to hcf acceptance—far exceeding in general desirable¬ 
ness that which was proposed by Elizabeth. They ex¬ 
pressed themselves however •deferentiallyv and professed 
a desire which bo^h of them really felt fo^ a happj' ter¬ 
mination of the d^,lculty. 

Cecil’s answer Was straightforward, consistent, and 


‘ Roger Strange to Caspar Pregnrar, February i, 1565 : Hatnes, toI. i. 
’ De Silva to Philip, October 9: Simirntas. 
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honourable. lie was glad to perceive from tlioir letter, 
he said, that they Vcrc beginning to comprehend the 
Queen of England’s real feelings. If they persistwl in 
the tone which they had first assumed they woubl alienate 
England altogether. They talked of proposals to marry 
their mistress in this place and that; tliero were pri)- 
posals for his own mistress as well, and they would do 
better in confining themselves to the subject which was c 
immediately before them. They professed to desire to 
know the Qu^n of England’s real wishes. They kiunv 
theih already j)erfcctly well. llis mistress had never 
varied either in her words or in her intentions. Hho 
wished well to the (iucon of Scots. She had no objec¬ 
tion to the (iuecn of Scots’ recognition as second person 
if Ensrhind could bo sittisfied that its liberties would not' 
be in danger. 

‘ And now,’ Cecil said, ‘ in return for this you propose 
that the Queen’s Jlajesty should permit your Sovereign 
to marry where she woidd, saving in some places pro¬ 
hibited, and in that consideration to give her some yearly 
revenue out of the realm of England, and by Parliament 
establish the succession of the realm to her ; and then 
you add that it might he the Ciucen’s Majesty’s desire 
would take effect. ‘Surely, my Ijordof liCdingkA, I see 
by this—for it was your speech—you can well toll how 
to make yc^r bargain, tier Majesty will give the Earl* 
of Leicester the highest degree th^t any nobleman may 
receive of her hand; but yon look "for more—you would 
have with him the establishment of your Sovereign’s 
title to be declared in the second place to the Queen’s 
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Majesty. The Queen’s Majesty will never agree to so 
much of this request, neither in fortn nor substance, as 
with the noble gentleman already named. If you will 
take him she will cause inquisition to be made of your 
Sovereign’s rights; and as far as shall stand with justice 
and her own surety, she will abase such titles as shall be 
proved unjust and prejudicial to her sister’s interest. 
You know very well that all the Queen’s Majesty mind- 
eth to do must be directed by the laws and by the con¬ 
sent of the three Estates; she can promise no more but 
what she can with their assent do. The Queen of Eng¬ 
land, if trusted as a friend, may and will do what she 
will never contract or bargain to do or submit to be 
pressed to do. It is a tickle matter to provoke sove¬ 
reigns to determine their succession. 

‘ Wherefore, good my Lords,’ Cecil concluded, ‘ think 
hereof, and let not this your negotiation, which is full 
of terms of friendship, be converted into a bargain or 
purchase; so as while in the outward face it appears a 
design to conciliate these two Queens and countries by 
a perjretual amity, in the unwrapping thereof there be 
not found any other intention but to compass at my 
Sovereign’s hands a kingdom, and a crown, which if 
soughtrfor may be sooner lost than gotten, and not being 
craved may bo as soon offered as reason can require. 

‘ Almighty God assist you with Ilis spirit jn your de¬ 
liberation upon this matter to make choice of that which 
shall increase Ilis ^orj’ and fortify the truth of the 
gospel in this isle.’* 

' Cecil to Maitland and Murray, December 16: Seotch MSS. RolU Mcmt. 
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3 efore this letter reached Scotland Maitland had be¬ 
come disposed to receive it in the spirit in which it was 
written. He had expressed his regret to llandol])h for 
having ‘ meddled ’ with English Catholic conspirators; 
he was drawing off from the dangerous policy to which 
he appeared to have committed himself; and Randolph, 
who a month before had been more afraid of him than 
of any man in Scotland, wrote on the i6tli of Docomlx'r, 
the date of Cecil’s despatch, that ‘ho never thouglit 
better of him'Uian at that moinont.’* 

So anxious Maitland seemed to be to recover 1501;. 
the confidence of the English Government, tliat 
except for the opposition which he continued to offer— 
when opposition had become dangerous—to the Darn ley 
marriage, it might havb been thought tliat he was in 
league with Mary to throw Eli/abeth off lier guard. His 
motives must in part remain obscure. Ho hud perhap.s 
become acquainted with Darnley in England, and had 
foreseen the consequences if a youth of such a tempera- 
I ment came in too close contact with his mistress. I’er- 
haps too he had never meant to do more than play with 
poisoned tools ; and withdrew when he saw that Eliza¬ 
beth would not be frightened with them. But an obvious 
reason for Maitland’^ change of posture was to be found 
in the new advice and the new advisers that were finding 
favour with tfce Queen of Scots. Two years before, M. 
do Moret, the ambassador from Sav>y, had brought in 
his suite to Mary Stuart's Court an I,t 2 lian nainc<l David 
Rizzio. The youth—he wa.s about thirty—became a 

• 

‘ Bandolph to Cecil, December i6: MS. Ibid. 
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favourite of Mary. Like Chatelar, he was an accom¬ 
plished musician ; he soothed her hours of solitude with 
love songs, and he had the graceful tastes with which 
she delighted to amuse her leisure. He had glided 
gradually into her more serious confidence, as she dis¬ 
covered that he had the genius of his countrj'men for 
intrigue, and that his hatred for the Reformers rivalled 
her own in its intensity. 

The adroit diplomacy of statesmen found less favour in 
Mary’s cabinet than the envenomed wcapocs of deliberate 
fraud. She shook off the control of the one supremely 
able minister that she possessed, and she went on with 
renewed spirit, disembarrassed of a companion who was 
too honourable for her present schemes. To the change 
of counsellors may be attributeJ her sudden advance in 
the arts of intrigue. On a sudden, none knew why 
she professed a readiness to yield to Elizabeth’s wishes. 

‘ Her mind to (he Lord Robert,’ she said to Randolph 
at the end of January, ‘ was as it ought to be to so 
noble a gentleman; ’ ‘ such a one as his mistress would 
marry were he not her subject ought to content her ; ’ 
‘ what she would do should depend on the Queen of 
England, who should wholly'guide her and rule her.’ * 
She deceived Maitland as she' deceived Randolph, 
and Maitland wrote warmly to Cecil, ^fiill of hopes 
‘ that the great work at which they thad so long 
laboured together^ the imion of the two countries, 
would be accomplfehed at last to their perpetual hon- 


* Ilandolph to Cecil, Febraarjj^ 5 : Scotch MSS. SolU Bouce. 
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our.’* It appears^as if she had persuaded him that 
she had looked the Darnley marriufjjo in the fiieo and 
had turned away from it as too full of danf'cr; and even 
Cecil was so far convinced that he entered in his diary 
at the date of these letters—‘ ]Mr llandolph writeth at 
length of the Queen of Scots’ allowance of my ljt>rd of 
Leicester, and giveth great appearance of success in the 
marriage.’ “ 

On the 6th of February Kandolph wrote „ , 

^ ri.l>ruui7. 

again to Lci(?bstcr as if there was no longer 
any doubt that he would bo accepted. ‘This Queen,’ 
he said, ‘ is now content to give good ear to her Jlajesty’s 
suit in your behalf; she jvidgcs you worthy to be husband 
to any Queen.’’'’ And though llandolph himself stilly 
Vaguely anticipated evil, and though other jMU’sons who 
understood the state of things in Scotland shared •his 
misgivings,'' Fli/abcth permitted hersedf to be per.suaded 


' Maitland to Cecil, Jannarj’ 16 
and February 1 : MS. Eolh House. 

^ Cecil’s Diary, February 5. 

’ Randolph to Leicester, Feb¬ 
ruary 6: Wright, vol. i. 

* Among the Conway MSS. Ih^ere 
is a remarkable paper, unsigned and 
unaddressed, on the Lennox ((uestion 
in Scotland, and on the views sup¬ 
posed to be cAertained by Lattj- 
Lennox and he^husband. It shows 
how remarkably the religious parties 
were intersected by family /ends; 
and how disintegrating and danger¬ 
ous to the Catholic party in Scotland 
the marriage of Mary Stuart and 
Darnley must have been. * 


Note or Afkaikh in ScfuT.ANo. 

hhruary 3, 1564-5. 

‘Enemies to the Earl of Lennox 
—All the I’rotcsUmt.s of that realm 
in general, and in special the Duko 
of ChaU’lherault, witli all the llamil- 
tons in Clydesdale, Linlithgow, and 
Edinburgh ; the Bishop of St An¬ 
drew’s; the Abbot of Kilwinning; 
the Iii.shop of Glasgow ; all the Be- • 
tons; the allies of the late Cardinal 
of St Andrew’s; the Laird of Borth- 
wick, an'l all the Scots. The Kail 
of Argyle, sister’s son to the Duke; 
all the Campbells; the Earl of 
Glcacaim, whoso eldest son is sister’s 
son to the Duke; and all the Cun- 
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that Mary Stuart was at last sincere.. CecU and Leicester 
shared her confidence or were prepared to risk the ex- 


ninghama. The Earl of Eglinton 
was never good Lennox. The Earl 
of Cassilis, young, and of small con¬ 
duct. The remnants of Huntley’s 
house will favour the Duke, and so 
will James M’Connell, and others 
of the Isles. The Lord James and 
Ledington in their hearts have rais- 
liked Lennox; unless now, in hope 
to continno their rule in that realm, 
they may be changed. The Earl of 
Morton, being chancellor; the young 
Earl of Angus, Drumlanrig, and all 
the Douglasses, with the Justice 
Clerk ; M’Gill and their alliance, if 
my Lady Ia;nnox do not relinquish 
her title to the Earldom of Angus, 
which I suppose, in respect of the 
greeter advancement, she hath al¬ 
ready promised. The Lords Max¬ 
well and Erskine, allied to Argylc. 
Livingstone is friend to the Duke, 
and Fleming likewise. Borthwick 
will hang with the Douglasses. Tho 
Earl of Montrose and the Leslies, 
being Protestants. 

‘ Of these [some] may be won, 
partly in hope that Damley will 
embrace religion, which I doubt will 
never Be, partly by preferment of 
spiritual lands, partly by money, and 
partly but in fear by the authority 
and in respect of other insolent pre¬ 
tences. 

* Friends hoped upo^ it— 

‘ The Humes and the Tiers, albeit 
they will choose the best side. 

‘The Earl of Bothwell, of no 
force now. 


‘ The Earl Athol; the Earl Errol; 
tho Lords Ruthven and Seton; the 
gentlemen of Lennox, and some of 
the Barony of Renfrew. Tho Laird 
of Tullybardine, a young bead. 

‘The Queen, being his chief 
countenance, thinketh from the 
Duke’s overthrow, if she can bring 
it to pass, to advance Lennox as her 
heir-apparent, f^Jing of her issue. 
If Darnley can hit tho mark, then 
careth my Lady (Lady Lennox) nei¬ 
ther for tho Earldom of Lennox, 
Angus, nor lands in England, hav¬ 
ing enough that way; and if tho 
Queen can bring it about, division 
shall follow. The overthrow of re¬ 
ligion is pretenced; the French to 
bo reconciled; their aid again to be 
craved; and if they can, they intend 
to pretend title here in England, 
where they make account upon 
friends. Whenas they have Lennox, 
Darnley, and the mother within their 
border, whatsoever flourishing words 
be used for the shift, either here or 
in Scotland, by Lady Lennox, her 
son; or husband, their hearts portend 
cnlnity to our Sovereign and division 
to her realm. They are only bent 
to please and revenge tho Queen of 
Scots’ quarrel, aCd to follow her 
ways, who remembdketh, as I am in¬ 
formed, her mother, her uncle Guise, 
and her own pretences. This realm 
hath a faction to serve their turn. 
Betwixt Chatelherault and Lennox, 
take heed that ye suffer not that 
’Shatelherault be overthrown, and in 
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periment; and Darnlcy was allowed leave of absence 
for three months in*tho belief that it iniy;]i(, be safely 
conceded. 

Damley therefore wont bis way. Elizabeth herself 
meanwhile, half desponding, half hopeful of the re¬ 
sult, and perhaps to hold a salutary fear over the 
tiueen of Scots, listened to the proposals of Catberiju; 
do Medici for her own marriage with the boy King of 
Franco. 

On the 24Aof January the Queen-mother acblressed 
a letter to Paul do Foix, setting forth that, consider¬ 
ing the rare excellence of the tiueen of Itngland, the 
position of England and France, sejjaratiHl as tiuy were 
only by a three hours’ passage, and tlio deep interests 
of both countries in thpir mutual prosperity, sin; would’ 
feel herself the happiest mother in the world if either 
of her sons could convert so charming a sister into a 
daughter equally dear.* 

Before jNIary Stuart had given signs of an alteration 
of feeling, and imimdiately tliat she was made aware of 
the ill success of the conference at Berwick, Elizabeth 
had been again haunted by the nightmare of marriage. 
Again Cecil had commuiycatcd with Maximilian, and in 

the end advance him who'shall be the tide, and fill tlnar lianifi full at 
enemy to this realm. It may fall home, which may well he doni-.' — 
out the Queen’s ^ilaje.sty’s purpose Conu-ay MSS, Jioll* Ituunt. 
naay be followed by them of Scot- ' ‘.Vto eentirois la plus hcuri uo- 
land, in which ease it should be well; mbre du monde si un de mes enfun, 
but I, in my simple opinion, qra in d’unc biep aymee socur m’en uvoii 
despair thereof, for they look for her faict uns tree ehirc fillc.’—Calbcrine 
where the Lord preserve her, and de Medici to Paul de Foil. Vie de 
therefore betimes seek ways to stop Marie Stuart: Migset; Appc'ndix. 
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writing to Sir Tliomas Smith on the 15th of December, 
he had said: 

‘ This also I see in the Queen’s Majesty, a sufficient 
contentation to be moved to marry abroad; and if it 
may so please Almighty God to lead by the hand some 
meet person to come and lay hands on her to her con¬ 
tentation, I could then wisli mj'^self more health to 
endure my j'ears somewhat longer, to enjoj^ such a 
world here as I trust will follow ; otherwise I assure 
you as now things hang in desperation I liavc no com¬ 
fort to live.’ ' 

Cecil’s interest was in (be Arcliduko who was a 
grown man. Tilizabeth, if she was obliged to marry 
preferred ])crhap.s a husband with whom lier connection 
for a time would be a form. 

When Paul do Foi.K read Catherine’s letter to lu'r 
slie coloured, e.xpressed liersolf warmly grateful for an 
oiler of whicli .she felt her.self unworthy, and wished 
that she had been ten years j'oungcr. She feared, she, 
said, that if at her age sho married any one so young as 
the King of France, it would bo with her as it had been 
with her sister and King I’hilip. In a few years she 
would find herself a disconte^ntc'd old woman deserted 
by a husband who was weaiy of her. 

The ambassador politely objected. She might have 
children to give stability to the throne virtue never 
grew old, and her greatness would for ever make her 
loved. 


‘ Cecil to Sir T. Smith, December 15 : Wkiout, vol. i. 
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Slio said she would sooner die than lu' a nei^leefed 
wife, and yet, whiie conscious of its al)surdit\-, sin- 
itilowed (he thought to rest heforc licr. Nhc admitted 
that her subjects desired her to niarrv. Tlicv would 
{torhaps prefer an Englishman for her: hut slic liad no 
subject in England of adtspiafe rank cx('('])t the Earl of 
Arundel, and Arundel sin? cendd not endure. Slie 
could have loved tin: noble Earl of ia iccster, hut la r 
subjects objected and slic was bound to consult tlielr 
rvisbes. 

So with a promise to consider tlm proposal she gra¬ 
ciously dismissed do E'oix ami jniicccded to consult ('ecil. 
Tb{‘careful ('('cil witli nu'tliodical gra\it\' [)ara(led llie 
obvious objeclioiis, tin* imspialify oi' ag(‘, the danger, 
should (he marriage ](rvvc fruitful, of tlm .absorption of' 
Engl,and into Ei'ancc, (be risk of being iiiMihed in 
continental wars, anil (be innovations wliieb miglit *lie 
attempted upon Englisli libci'ty and Ihiglisli law. 

I'llizabetli admitted the force oflbe.se eoiisideration-, 
but .she Would not regard them as decisive. Ite Eoix 
suggesteil that the cro vn of England might be entailed 
on the .second son or tbi* seiajiid child ; and Catberine 
de Medici herself, e.xcitcsl by Eli/abeth's uncertainty, 
became more pre.ssijig than ever, and made light ol' 
difficulties. 

She cven^^empted Cecfl with splendid oilers if be 
would recommend the French alliance and do her a 
pleasure; but she had ipistaken the temperament which 
she was addrc.s.sing. Cecil an.sweri'd like himself ‘that 
he thought neither of how to gratify the (fueen of 
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France nor of any gift or recompense -wliicli might 
accrue to himself; his sole care waS for the service of 
God, the weal of his mistress, and the interests of the 
realm; if the marriage would further these it should 
have his hearty support, if otherwise no second con¬ 
sideration could move him.’ * 

The Queen-mother was too eager to he daunted. 
The Queen of Spain was coming, in the course of the 
spring, to Bayonne on a visit to her mother. Some 
marriage in Philip’s interest would thep probably be 
proposed for her son; and while de Foix was working 
on l^lizaboth, Catherine herself continued to press upon 
the English ambassador and to urge the necessity of an 
immediate resolution.“ 

I Elizabeth really thought for the time that 
unless she could succeed with Mary Stuart her 
choice lay only between the Archduke and the King of 
P'raiice. She told do Silva in March that she must 
marry or she could not face another Parliament, whilst 
she durst not many Leicester for fear of an insurrec- 


' MiaxF.T's JIari/ Stiuirt; Ap- 
pciulix. 

Sir Thomas Smith reports a 
siiisulat'’ Order of Council for the 
beiiuviour of the French Court, in 
preparation for the Queen of Spain's 
visit; — 

‘ Orders are taken in the Court, 
that no gentleman shall entertain 
with talk any of the Queen's maids 
except it be in the Queen's presence, 
or except he be married. And if any 


demoiselle do sit upon a form or 
stool, he may sit by her, but not lie 
alSug as the fashion was afore in 
this Court, with other such restraints, 
which whether they be made for this 
time of Lent, or ,0 somewhat imi¬ 
tate the austerity*! of the Spanish 
Court, that they should not be of¬ 
fended or think evil of the liberty 
used m this Court, I cannot tell.’— 
Sir T. Smith to Cecil, April 10: 
French MSS. RolU Houae. 
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tion.* Catherine de Mediei knew the necessity wliicli 
was bearing upon*her, and laboured hard with Sir 
Thomas Smith to remove the objections raised by 
Cecil. 

Ane was nothing, she .said. If the (lueen 
of England was contented with the age ot 
her son he would find no fault with hers. Elizabeth 
professed to fear that a marriage with the King of 
Frunee might oblige her to bo often absent from Ihig- 
land. Cathi^'inc could see no difficulty in governing 
England by a viceroy ; and it was to no purjiosc that 
Smith urged that the English peojilo wore less easy to 
govern than the French, and that their princes 
had trouble enough to manage them though tlx^y re¬ 
mained always at home. He told Catherine that he 
thought she was too precipitate; the young jieople 
might meet and make accpiaintunce. ‘ You urea young 
man, sir,’ he said to Charles himself; ‘ when you are 
next in Normandy you should disguise yourstdf, go 
lustily over unknown, and see with your own eyes.’ 

The Queen-mother laughed, but said it could not be. 
She must have an answei’ at once; and the inattdi was 
so advantageous for both,parties that she could not bo 
lieve Elizabeth would refuse. I’rance and Jhfglund 
united could rule.the world, for French and English 
soldiers imit^ could conquer the world. ‘ EVance had 
the honour for horsemen, English footmen were taken 
for invincible.’ 


■ De Silva to Philip, March 17 : MS. Sinumcat. 
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The conversation turned on the chances of children, 
where Catherine was equally confident; and the dia¬ 
logue which followed was reported by Sir T. Smith in a 
letter to Elizabeth herself:— 

‘ The Queen told me that she was married when 
King Henry had but fifteen years and she fourteen; 
and that Mr Secretary Cecil had a child at fourteen 
j'^ears of age, as her ambassador had written to her; 
and, said she, ‘ jmu sec my son, he is not small nor little 
of growth.’ 

‘ With that the King stood upright. 

‘ ‘ Why,’ said she, ‘ you would show yourself bigger 
tluin you be,’ and laughed. 

‘ ‘ But what think you wdll bo the end, M. I’Ambas- 
.sadeur,’ saith she; ‘ I pray you tell me your opinion 
frankly.’ 

‘ ‘ By my troth, madame,’ quoth I, ‘ to say what I 
think, I think rather it will take effect than no ; and 
yet in my letters I see nothing but deliberation and ir¬ 
resolution and request of delay to consult; butmethinks 
it groweth fast together and cometh on bother than I 
did imagine it would have done; and that maketh me 
judge rather that at the last it tvill take etfect than 
otherwise. But raethinks on youn part and the King’s 
you make too much haste. If the ,King had three or 
four more years and had seen the Queen’^Majesty and 
was taken in love with her, then I would not marvel at 
this haste.’ 

‘ ‘ Why,’ said the King, ‘ I do love her indeed.’ 

‘ ‘ Sir,’ quoth I, ‘ your age doth not yet bear that 
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you should perfectly know M-hiit love menneth ; but you 
shall shortly understand it, for there is no young man, 
prince nor other, but he doth pass by it. It, is the 
foolishest thing, the most impatient, most hu-sty, most 
without respect that can be.’ 

‘ With that the King blushed. 

‘ The (iucen said this is no foolish love. 

‘ ‘ No, Madame,’ quoth T, ‘ this is with respect and 
ujxjn good ground.s, and therefore may be done with 
deliberation.V ‘ 

‘ ‘So your Majesty is to marry the King of France 
after all,’ said do Silva to bllizabeth a little after this. 

‘She half bid her face and laughed. ‘ It is Lent, 
slio said ; ‘ and you are a good fricaid, so I wilt confest , 
my sins to you. My brother the (Jatholic King wished 
to marry me, the King of Sweden and Denmark wished 
to marry mo, the King of b''ranec wishes to marry 
me.’ 

‘ ‘ And the Archduke also,’ s.aid de Silva. 

' Sir Thomas Siuitii to ElizaI>c*.It, In a lottor to Cooil, the ambassa* 
April 15: French MSS. ItolU Huuh- (lor said— 

£lizabcth bad desired the am- | Qu(;en-motber hath a very 

ba«s.ador to dc8(n'ibe the young KAig good opinion of you. She liketh 
t<j her. Smith said he was a pale, marvellous well that you hiW a son 
thin, sickly, ungainly boy, with large in your fourteenth or fifteenth year, 
knee and ankle jpints, Ilis he.'iUl| for she hopeth therefore that her son 
had been injury by over-doses of the King shall have a son as well 
medicine. Uc seemed amiable, as you in his sixteenth year, and 
cheerful, and more intelligent than thinketh you may servo as an 
might have been expected, ‘deeing ample to the Queen’s Majesty not to 
he had not been brought up to learn- contemn the young years of the 
ing, and spoke no language but his King's.'—Smith to Cecil. MS, Ibid, 
own.’ 
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‘ ‘ Your Prince,’ she went on without noticing the 
interruption, ‘ is the only one who *aas not been at my 
feet; I have had all the rest.’ 

‘ ‘ When the King my master failed,’ replied de 
Silva, ‘he supposed your Majesty would never marry 
at all.’ 

‘ ‘ There was no need of so hasty a conclusion,’ she 
said; ‘ although it is true that at that time I was very 
unwilling to marry; and I assure you that if at this 
moment I could name any fitting person to succeed to 
my crown I would not marry now; I have always 
shrunk from it; but my subjects insist, and I suppose I 
shall be forced to comply unless I can contrive some 
alternative, which will be very difiicult. The world, 
when a woman remains single, assumes that there must 
bQ something wrong about her, and that she has some 
discreditable reason for it. They said of mo that I 
would not marry because I was in love with the Earl of 
Leicester, and that I could not marry him because he 
had a wife already; yet now ho has no wife, and for all 
that I do not marry him, although at one time the 
King my brother advised me to do it. But what are 
wo to do ? tongues will talk,tand for ourselves we can 
but do our duties and keep our accoxmt straight with 
God. Truth comes out at last, and God knows my 
heart that I am not what people say I am,.’ ’ ^ 

Meanwhile in Scotland the drama was fast pro¬ 
gressing. Damley reached Edinburgh on the I2th of 


* Mionet Appendix 6. 
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February; and a week later ho was introduced to JVlury 
at Wemyss Castle in Fife. As yet he hiul but fiw 
friends: the most powerful of the Catholic nobles 
looked askance at him; the Cardinal of Lorraine, the 
Cardinal of Guise, and the widowed Duchess, misunder¬ 
standing^ the feeling of his friends in England, imagined 
that in accepting a youth who had been brought up at 
Elizabeth’s Court, the (iucen of Scots was throwing 
up the game.' The Archbishop of Glasgow, Mary’s 
minister in Furis—a llcton, and therefore an hereditary 
enemy of Lennox—sent an estafetto to Msulrid in the 
hope that Philip would dissuade her from a step whi(th 
he regarded as fatal; and though ilelville, who was in 
the confidence of the English Catholics, assured her^ 
‘ that no marriage was more in her interest, seeing it 
would render her title to the succession of the cr'4wn 
unquestionable,’ although llizzio, ‘the known minion 
of the Pope,’ threw himself into Damley’s inliniacy so 
warmly ‘ that they would lie sometimes in one bed to¬ 
gether,’ * Mary Stuart either disguiscsl her resolution, 
or delayed the publication of it till I’hilip’s answer 
should arrive. She hud not yet relinquished hope of 
extracting concessions ffom Elizabeth by professing a 


' When Maiy’e final resoIuti<jp 
to marry Damli^ was made known 
in Paris, Sir Thomas Smith wrote to 
Leicester, ‘ The Cardinal of Guise, 
Madame de Guise, and the Stoltish 
ambassador, arc in a marvellous 
agony for the news of the marriage 
of the Scottish Queen with the Lor 4 


Damley. They have received letters, 
out of Scotland from some friends 
there, which when they had road, 
they fell weeping el! that night,’— 
Smith to Leicester, April, 1565 : 
French MSS. RalU Uouu. 

’ Caldebwooi;. 
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desire to be guided by ber ; she was^ afraid of driving 
Elizabeth by over-precipitancy to accept the advances 
of France. 

In the interval therefore she continued to assure 
Randolph that she would bo guided by ‘ her sister’s ’ 
wishes. ‘ How to bo sure that it is her real mind and 
not words only,’ Randolph wrote on the ist 
of March, ‘ is harder than I will take upon 
me ; but so far as words go, to me and others she seems 
fully determined. I never at any time had better 
hopes of her than now.’ * 

Yet the smooth words took no shape in action. She 
pressed Randolph every day to know Elizabeth’s resolu¬ 
tion, but the conditions on both sides remained as they 
were left at Berwick. Elizabeth' said to Mary Stuart, 

‘ Marry as I wish and then you shall see what I will 
do for you.’ Mary said, ‘ Recognize me first as your 
successor and I will then be all that you desire.’ Each 
distrusted the other; but Elizabeth had the most pro¬ 
ducible reason for declining to be credulous. However 
affectionate the Queen of Scots’ language might bo, the 
Treaty of Edinburgh remained unratified. 

The more Mary pressed fbr recognition therefore, 
the more Elizabeth determined to withhold what if 
_ once conceded could not afterwards be refalled, till by 
some decisive action her suspicion should have been 
removed. With the suspense other dangerous symp¬ 
toms began to show themselves.* Soon after Darnley’s 


> Randolph to Cecil, March !,• Scotch MSS. SolU Home. 
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appearance the Qui^u of Scots made attempts to rein¬ 
troduce the mass. Murray told Ilandolph that ‘ if she 
had her way in lier ‘ Papistry ’ things would bo worse 
than ever they were.’ Argyle said that unless she 
marrie<l us the Queen of England desired ‘he and his 
would have to provide for their own.’ The ehajsd at 
Jlolyrood was thrown open to all conuTs; and wliile 
the (iueea insisted that her subjects should ‘be tree to 
live as they listed,’ the Protestants ‘offered tlu'ir live.s 
to bo sacrificofl before they would suffer sucli an abomin¬ 
ation.’ Becoming aggressive in turn they thrcafetied 
to force the (iucen into conformity, and tiny by flicir 
violence ‘ kindled in her a desire to rev'cnge.’ ilarv 
Stuart was desiring merely to reconcile the Catliolics of 
the anti-Lennox faction to her marriage with Darnhy. 
There was figliting about the chapel door; the pri«st 
was attacked at the altar ; and in the daily (piarrels at 
the council-board the Lords of the Congregati(m told 
Mary openly that ‘ if she thought of marrying a Papist 
it would not be borne with.’ ‘ Suddenly, unlookod for 
and uninvdtcd, the evil spirit of the storm, the Earl of 
Bothwell, reappeared at Mary’s Court. She disclaime<l 
all share in his return ;* he was still attaintc'd^; yet 
there he stood—none daring to lift a hand against him 
—proud, ins<!ient, and dangerous. 

At thi.s Crisis Randolph brought Mary a message 
which she was desired to accept as final; that until 
Elizabeth had herself married or had made up her mind 

' Eandolpb to Cecil, March 15, M»ch 17, and March «o: MS. UulU 
Haute. * 
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not to marry, the succession must remain unsettled. 
The Queen of Scots ‘ wept her fill; ’ but tears in those 
eyes were no sign of happy promise. Randolph so little 
liked the atmosphere that he petitioned for his OAvn 
recall. Lennox had gathered about him a knot of wild 
and desperate youths—Cassilis, Eglinton, Montgomery, 
and IlothwcU—the worst and fiercest of all. Darnley 
had found a second friend and adviser besides Rizzio in 
Lord Robert Stuart, the Queen’s half-brother, ‘ a man 
full of all evil.’ The Queen’s own marriage with him 
was now generally spoken of; and Chatclherault, Argyle, 
and Murray gave the English ambassador notice that 
mischief was in the wind, ‘ apd joined themselves in a 
new bond to defend each other’s quarrels.’ ‘ 

‘ To help all these unhappy ones,’ Randolph wrote to 
(icjil, ‘ I doubt not but you will take the best way; 
and this I can assure you, that contrary to my sovereign’s 
will, let them attempt, let them seek, let them send to 
all the cardinals and devils in hell, it shall exceed their 
power to bring anything to pass, so that be not refused 
the Queen of Scots which in reason ought to content 
her.’ ^ 

The elements of uncertainty and danger were already 
too many, when it pleased Elizabeth to introduce another 
which completed the chaos and shook tho three king¬ 
doms. Despising doctrinal Protestantism'coo keenly to 
do justice to its professors, Elizabeth had been long 
growing impatient „of excesses like that which had 


' Kandulph to Cecil, March «o: Cotton. MSS. Calio. B. 10. 
» HAd. 
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shocked her at Cambridge,and had many times cxpressal 
her determination to bring tho Church to order. ]Ier 
own creed was a perplexity to herself and to the world. 
With no tinge of tho meaner forms of superstition, she 
clung to practices which exasperated tho lloforiiiors, 
while tho Catholics laughed at tlieir inconsistency; Iut 
crucifixes and candles, if adopted partly from a politi(> 
motive of conciliation, wore in part also an expression of 
that half belief with which she rcganUnl tho symbols of 
the faith; an 4 while ruling the clergy with a rod of iron, 
and refusing as stonily as her father to tiderato their 
pretensions to independence, she <Iosirefl to force upon 
them a special and semi-mysterious clianicter; to dre.ss 
them up as counterfeits of the Catholic hierarcliy ; and 
half in reverence, half in contempt, compel tlicm to 
assume the name and character of a priestliood, which 
both she and they in their heart of hearts knew to bo 
an illusion and a dream. 

Elizabeth’s view of this s\ibjcct cannot Ix) callo<l a 
fault. It was the result of her peculiar temperament; 
and in principle was but an anticipation of tho eventual 
attitude into which the minds of tho laity would subside. 
But the theory in itself ts suited only to settled times, 
when it is safe from the shock of external trials; from 
the first it h§8 been endured with impatience by those 
nobler mindi to whom sincerity is a necessity of exist¬ 
ence ; and in the first establishment of tho English 
Church, and especially when Elizabeth attempted to 
insist on conditions which overstrained the position, she 
tried the patience of the mostenduringclergyinthe world. 
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Her first and greatest objection was to their marriage. 
The holy state of matrimony was one which she could 
not contemplate without bitterness; and although she 
could not at the time of her accession prevent the clergy 
from taking wives, and dared not re-enact the prohibitory 
laws of her sister, she refused to revive the permissive 
statutes of Edward. She preferred to leave the arch¬ 
bishops and bishops with their children legally illegiti¬ 
mate and themselves under the imputation of concubin¬ 
age. Nor did time tend to remove her objections. 
Cecil alone in 1561 prevented her from making an 
attempt to enforce celibacy.^ To the Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself ‘ she expressed a repentance that he 
and the other married bishops were in office, wishing it 
had been otherwise; ’ she thought them worse as they 
w€a*e, ‘ than in the glorious shame of a counterfeited 
chastity ; ’ ‘ I was in horror,’ the Ai’chbishop wrote after 
a conversation with her on the subject, ‘ to hear such 
words come from her mild nature as she spake concern¬ 
ing God’s holy ordinance of matrimony.’ 'Princes 
hitherto had thought it bettor to cherish their ecclesias¬ 
tical state as conservators of religion; the English 
bishops alone were openly bretught in hatred, shunned 
and traduced before the malicious and ignorant people 
as beasts without knowledge, as men of effjienate intem- 


' ‘ Her Majesty continues very 
ill-affected towards the state of ma¬ 
trimony in the clergy ; and it 1 were 
not therein very stiff, her Majesty 


would utterly and openly condemn 
and forbid it.'—Cecil to Archbishop 
Parker, August 12,1561 : Stbtpb’s 
Lif* of Barker. 
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perancy, without discretion or any go<lly disposition 
worthy to serve in tlfeir state.’ * 

In the same spirit the Queen attempted to force her 
crucihxos into the parish churches; and she provoked by 
it immediate rebellion. The bishops replied with one 
voice ‘ that they would give their lives for her; but 
they would not set a trap for the ignorant and make 
themselves guilty of the blood of their brethren ; ’ ‘ if by 
the Queen’s authority they established iinagi's, tliey 
would blemi.sh the fame of their notable fatliers 
who had given their lives for th(> testimony of (.bMl’s 
truth.’ 

Thus the antagoni.sm went on, irritating Elizabeth 
on her side into dangerous traflickings with the Uisliop 
of Aquila and his successor; while I’arker dts-larcsl 
openly that he must obey God rather than man ; and, 
that however the Queen might despise him an<l his 
brethren, ‘ there wore enough of that contemptil)Ic Hock 
that would not shrink to otfer their biiM)d for the defence 
of Christ’s verity.’ 

The right however, as has been already pointed out, 
was not wholly on the Protestant side. The recollec¬ 
tions of Protestant ascendancy in the days of Edward 
were not yet effaced; and the inability of the Ilcfomiers 
to keep in ch^k the coarspr forms of irreverence and 
irreligion wo® as visible as before. Tlicy were them¬ 
selves aggressive and tyrannical; and when prcbendancs’ 


* Parker to Cecil : Stbype’s /(/« 0/ Parker. 
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wives melted the cathedral organ-pipes into dish-covers 
and cut the frames into bedsteads, there was something 
to be said even in favour of clerical celibacy. The bad 
relations between the Crown and the spiritual estate 
prevented the clergy from settling down into healthy 
activity. The Queen insulted her bishops on one side; 
the Puritans denounced them on the other as imps of 
Antichrist; and thus without effective authority—with 
its rulers brought deliberately into contempt—the 
Church of England sunk deeper dayt> by day into 
anarchy. 

Something no doubt it had become necessary to do; 
but Elizabeth took a line which however it might be 
defended in theory was approved of only by the Catho¬ 
lics—and by them in the hope' that it would prove the 
ri'in of the institution which they hated. 

At the close of 1564, after the return of the Court 
from Cambridge, an intimation went abroad that the 
Queen intended to enforce uniformity in the adminis¬ 
tration of the services and to insist especially on the use 
of the surplice and cap—the badges which distinguished 
the priest from the Genevan minister. The Puritan 
clergy would sooner have walked to the stake in the 
yellow robes of Sanbenitos. But it was in vain that the 
Dean of Durham insisted that it was enjel to use force 
against Protestants while ‘ so many Pajfists, who had 
never sworn obedience to the Queen nor yet did any 
part of their duty to their flocks, enjoyed their liberty 
and livings.’ It was in vain that Pilkington and others 
of the bishops exclaimed against disturbing the peace 
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of the Church at such a time ‘ about (lungs iiulifforcAt.’ ‘ 
On the 24th of Jaiimuy tho Queen addressed a letter to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘ that whereas the eccle¬ 
siastical government ought to be tho example in its j>er- 
fection to all others—by tho carelessness of him (he 
Archbishop and of tho otlier bisliops, difl'erenees ol’ 
opinion, differences of practice, differences in the rites 
used in tho churcluis, had risen tip throughout the 
realm, to the great offence of godly, wise, and oliedi('nt 
persons. She had hoped that the bishojis would in 
time have remembered their duties; but finding Iier ex¬ 
pectation disappointed she had now resolved tf) ns(' her 
own authority and .suppress tmd reform all novelties, 
diversities, and varieties. The Act of Uniformity sliouhl 
be obeyed in all its parts, and the bisho])s must, see to it 
at their peril.’ In tho first draft of tho hitter a (ilanse 
was added in Cecil’s hand, recommending tlieiu to act, 
with moderation; but the words were struck througli 
and a menace substituted in their place that ‘ if the 
bishops were now remis.s, tho Queen would providt! 
other remedy by such sharp proceedings as should 
not bo easy to bo borne by such its were disordensl; 
and therewith also she wpuld impute to them the cause 
thereof.’ ^ 

Much mi^ht have boon said on tho manner of these 
injunctions. • To the matter there was no objection, pro- 

' Pilkington to Leicester^ October 25, 1564: STBYrE's I'arktr, Ap¬ 
pendix. 

* The Queen to ArchbUhop Parker, January 24,1565 : SmyrE’s Lift 
of Parker. 
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vidcd discretion had been observed in limiting the points 
which were to be insisted on within the boimds which 
were indispensably necessary, and provided the bishops’ 
powers were equal to the duties imposed tipon them. 
Henry the Eighth had again and again issued similar 
orders; and on the whole, because he was known to be , 
evenhanded and because the civil authority supported 
the ecclesiastical, ho had held in check the more dan¬ 
gerous excesses both of Catholic and Protestant. Put 
the reformed opinions had now developed far beyond 
the point at which Henry left them. They had gained 
a liold on the intellect as well as on the passions of the 
best and noblest of Elizabeth’s subjects; and on the 
other hand, as the Dean of Durham complained, va.-<t 
numbers of the Catholic clergy were left undisturbed in 
their benefices who scarcely cared to conceal their creed. 
The bishops were rebuked if they attempted to exact 
the oath of allegiance from Papist recusants; while the 
(iueen’s displeasure was reserved for those who were 
true from the bottom of their hearts to the throiu' 
which the Catholics were undermining. The able.st 
and worthiest of the English clergy were those on 
whom the injimctions would press most heavily. Eliza¬ 
beth'it seemed had not yet forgiven the good service 
which they had done her when Anne Roljsart died, and 
when but for them she would have marriediXord Robert. 

But there was no escape. The surplice should be 
worn though it scorched like the robe of Nessus. The 
Archbishop, with the help of the Bishops of London, 
Ely, Lincoln, and Winchester, drew up a body of articles 
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for ‘ uniformity of npparcl and ritual,’ and submiltod 
them to Cecil for approval, lilizabeth moan while had 
supplemented her first orders by a command that ‘mat¬ 
ters in controversy in religion’ shoidd not be discussed 
in sermons; the clergy while wcjiring Catholic garment s 
were not to criticise Catholic doctrines. The Archbislnjp 
told Cecil that while ‘ the adversaries ’ wore so busy on 
the Continent writing against the Knglish Liturgy, this 
last direction was thought ‘ too unreasonable;’ and im¬ 
plored him ‘ jiot to strain the cord too ti : ’ while he 
requested an order in writing from thetiueen, addn'ssi'd 
to himself and the Bishop of London, us their autliority 
for enforcing her first commands.' 

Neither a letter from herself however, nor assistance 


in any form from the (jio*'ernment, would lOlizabeth allow 
to be given. The bishops should deliver tluar tale of 
bricks, but they shovdd have no straw to burn tlumi. 
They were the appointed authorities, and by them she 
was determined at once that the work sliould be done 
and that the odium of it should he. borne. 

She did something indeed ; but n<jt what I’arker 
desired. As if purposely to affront the Protestants, the 
Court had revived the cct;emonies of the Carnival. On 
(Shrove Tuesday licicester gave a tournament and«ftcr- 
wards a masque, where Juno and Diana held an argu¬ 
ment on the j;espective merits of marriage and celibacy. 
Jupiter, as the umpire, gave sentence at last for matri¬ 
mony ; and the Queen, who had the (Spanish ambassador 


* Porker to Cecil, March 3, 1565 : Laiwiowne MSS. 8. 
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as usual at lier side, whispered to him ‘ that is meant 
for me.’ A supper followed, but n^t till past midnight. 
As Lent had begun the ambassador declined to eat, and 
Elizabeth laughed at him. Tlie next day 
being Ash Wednesday', de Silva accompanied 
her to St Paul’s, where Nowell, the Dean, was to preach. 
A vast crowd had assembled—more, the Queen thought, 
to see her than to hoar the sermon. The Dean began, 
and had not proceeded far when ho came on the subject 
of images—‘ which ho handled roughly.’ ^ 

‘ Leave that alone,’ Elizabeth called from her scat. 
The preacher did not hear, and went on with his invec¬ 
tives. ‘ To your text! Mr Dean,’ she shouted, raising 
her voice ; ‘ To y'our text; leave that; wo have heard 
enough of that! To y'our subject.’ 

The unfortunate Doctor Nowell coloured, stammered 
out a few incoherent words, and was unable to go on. 
Elizabeth went off in a rage with her ambassador. The 
congregation—the Protestant part of it—were in 
tears.* 

Archbishop Parker, seeing the Dean ‘utterly dis¬ 
mayed,’ took him ‘ for pity home to Lambeth to 
dinner; ’ and wrote to CeciJ a respectful but firm re¬ 
monstrance. Without the letter for which he had ap¬ 
plied he was powerless to move. The bishops, without 
the support of the Queen or council, ^^ouldjonly be 
laughed at. Let Leicester, Bacon, Cecil hiihself, and 
the Queen send for the Protestant ministers if they 

' Dc Silva to Philip, March 12 : MS. Simancat. 

“ Parker to Cecil, March 8; Lanadowtu MSS. 8. 
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pleased, and say (o (hem wliat (ln'y pleased. They had 
hegun the trouble, iTnd it was for (hem (o j)aeify it. ‘I 
can do no good,’ ho said. ‘ If (he ball shall be tossed 
unto us, and we have no authority hy (lie (JiK'en'.s luind, 
we will sit still; 1 will no more strive against the 
etream—fume or elude who will. The Lord be with 
you ! ’ ‘ 

Still laliouring to do his best, the Arehbishoj) ealled 
a meeting of the bishops and invited them either to re- 
<-ommend obadieiiee among (he clergy or to abstain 
I’rom encouraging (hem in resistance. Ibif tin' bishups 
were now as angry as (he Queen. They refused in a 
body to ‘discourage good J’rotestants ; ’ and Parker told 
I'.lizaboth plainly that unless she Knj)])or(('(l him in l ar- 
rying them out the injtinetions must he moditied. lie 
had to deal with men ‘who would oll’er (hmiiselves Jo 
lo.se all, yea, their bodies to jirison, rather than eoiale- 
Kccnd; ’ while the law'yers told him that he coiilil not, 
deprive incumbents of their livings ‘ with no more 
r warrant but the Queen’s mouth.’ 

AVhile I’arker adilnsscd the (iueen, (he other 
bishops waited on Cecil with (he same protest. Tim 
lieforming clergy, they «aid, refused everywhere ‘ to 
wear the apparel of Satan; ’ ‘Christ had no ielloVship 
W’ith Belialand ‘ for themselves thev would not b<^ 
made I*8^sts«n disguise.’ 

Cecil, trlio knew thjit all appeals to Llizabeth in her 
present humour would only exasperate licr, replied that 

' Parker to Cecil, Marcl^S : LamdoKne MSS. 8. 

von vu. 17 
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‘ they talked more rhetoric than reason; the Queen 
must be obeyed or worse would follow.’ ^ 

Never were human beings in a more cruel position. 
Elizabeth sat still in maliciotis enjojunent of the torture 
which she was inflicting, Avhile Parker and Grindal, 
after a fresh consultation with the lawyers, undertook 
at last to simimon the London clergy and attempt to 
extort a promise from them to obey the Act of Uni¬ 
formity ; if the clergy refused, the Archbishop supposed 
that the Court was prepared for the con.sequcnces, and 
that ho must proceed to sequestration and deprivation ; 
hut while lie consented to submit to the Queen’s com¬ 
mands ho warned Cecil of the inevitable consequences : 
many churches would bo left destitute of service ; many 
ministers would forsake their livings and live at jirint- 
in«g, teaching children, or otherwise as they could : 
‘ what tumults would follow, what speeches and talks 
were like to lisc in the realm and in the city, ho left it 
to Cecil’s wisdom to consider; ’ and driven as he was 
against his will to these unwise extremities, ho again 
entreated that some member of the council might bo 
joined in commission with him ‘ to authorize the Queen’s 
commandments.’ ^ • 

On this last point Elizabeth would yield nothing. 
The clergy were under the 9harge of th^ bishops ; and 
the bishops shoidd manage them with la^V or without. 
One or two of the most violent of the London preachers 
were called before tlic council a'nd ‘ foul chidden: ’ but 


' De Silva to Philip, March 12. 

’ Parker nntl Grindal to Cecil, March 20: Lansdotene 3 ISS. 8. 
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lav interference with them was limited to remonstrance. 
The resijonsibility of punishing them was Hung jxt- 
sistently on tho Arelibisliop, who at lengtli, after once 
more ineffectually imploring Cecil ‘ to pacify the (iueen,’ 
opened a commission at Ijambeth with tlie Jlishop of 
J.ondon on the 26th of starch. 

A few hours’ experiemw' sulllced to justify tho worst 
alarm, ilore than a humh-ed of the JiOndon clergy 
appeared. 8ixty-ono promised conibrmily; a fvw 
hesitated ; thirty-sevc'ii distinctly refused and were sus¬ 
pended for three months ‘ from all inanner of ministry.’ 
They were the best preachers in the city ; ‘ they sliowed 
reasonable quietness and modesty oilier than was looked 
for,’ but submit they would not.' As an immediate con- 
.sequence, foreseen by every one but tiie tfueen, tlie 
most frequented of the London churches either beeamft 
the scenes of scandal and riot or were left witlumt 
service. AVhen the Archbishop .sent his eliaplaiiis to 
olliciale, the congregation forcibly cxpell(;d lliein. Iho 
dfxirs of one church were locked, and six liundred 
citizens ‘ who came to communion’ were, left at the 
doors unable to find entrance; at another, an Anglican 
priest, of high church tendencies, wIki was sent to take 
the place of the deposed minister, produced a water 
at the sacramcAt; the pari.shjoners, when he was j'e.'iding 
the praver of*con.sceration, removed it from the table 
‘ because it wa.s not common bread.’ At a third chuieii 
the churchwardens refust'd to provide surplices. Iho 


^ I’arktT to Cccilj March 2^; S. 
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EIsLop of London was besieged in liis house at St Paul’s 
by mobs of raging women Avhom he A’ainly entreated to 
go away and send their husbands instead. IJnablo to 
escape from the hands of these Amazons he was about 
‘ to pray aid of some magistrate ’ to deliver him; and 
was rescued only by one of the suspended clergy who 
persuaded them to go away quietly —‘ yet so as witii 
tears they moved at some hands compassion.’ ‘ Every¬ 
where 'the precise Pi'otcstants^ ‘offered their goods and 
bodies to prison rather than they Avould rslent.’ 

Simultaneously and obviously on purpose 
Elizabeth forced upon the people the most 
alarming construction of the persecution. On Good 
Eriday, her almoner Guest, the high church Bishop of 
Rochester, preached a sermon 'in the Chapel Royal on 
tko famous Hoc est corpus tncum. He assured his con¬ 
gregation again and again ‘ that the bread at the 
sacrament was the veiy body, the very same body 
which had been crucified,’ ‘and that the Christian 
must so take it and so believe of it,’ and an enthusi¬ 
astic Catholic in the audience was so deliglited to hear 
the old doctrine once more in the Sovereign’s presence, 
that he shouted out—‘ Thatds true, and he that denies 
it let him be burnt.’ 

On Easter Tuesday Elizabeth in sti^ black velvet 
ind with all solemnity and devotion pufolicly washed 
.he feet of a poor woman; and the washing business 


' Parker to Cecil, March 26, 4: Boinettic MiS., Elisabeth, vol. 
tl.irch 28, April 3, April 12: Lana- xxxir., Jtolla Ilouae. 

•ju'iie Mas, Grindal to Cecil, Majifc 
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over, with slow dcHberatioii she luul n larj^o crucifix 
brought to her whiefl she piously hissoil.' In part per¬ 
haps she was but a politic liypt)cri(e, nml desired to 
deceive de Silva and I’hilip; but the world look her at 
her word and believed lliat slio was openly making pro- 
iession of Catholicism while she was eoinpelling the 
Protestants to be their own destroyers.’ 

Onec more Parker poured out to Cecil his despair 
and distraction.* 


^ ipril 28. 

‘ Sir,—T he Queen’s ilajesty willed my Lord of York 
to declare her jrleasure doterminately to have the ordei's 
go fervrard. I trtist her Highness hath devised how it 
may be performed. I utterly despair therein as of my¬ 
self and therefore must sit still as I have now done, 
always waiting either for toleration or else further aid. 
ilr Secretary, can it be thought that I alone, having sun 
and moon against me, can compass this difficulty 'i If 
you of her Majesty’s council provide no otherwise for 
this matter than as it appearcth openi}', what tliosequel 
will bo horrcsco I'cl 7’( n/iiiisceiu/o ccyihin'. In King 
Ldward’s days the whole body of the council travuiknl 
in Hooper’s attempt; my jycdecessor Crunmer of blessed 
memory,* labouring in vain with Ilishop Perrar#, the 


’ ‘ Acabando <lg lavar cl pie 4 la f * ArcliMshiip Parker to Cecil; 
pobre, hacia de mucho cspacio una I Lantdoune MSS. 9. 


eras mnjr larga y bien hecha para 
be«ar en clla de quo posabe & 
nueboa de los quo alii cataban,’— 
De Silva to Philip, April 2I: MS. 
Simanea*. 


’ Parkci'a word* are ‘ my prwlc- 
i ce8»or IJ. Cranmer labouring in vain,' 
i &c. D. is Bitui, and the cipic*- 
; sion in the text ia iU ncarcat Eiig- 
j^U equivalent. 
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council took it in liand; and shall I hope to do that 
which the Queen’s Majesty will Ifave done ? What I 
hear and see, what complaints be brought to me, I shall 
not report, [or] how I am used of many men’s hands. 
I commit all to God. If I die in this cause—malice so 
far prevailing—I shall commit my soul to God in a good 
conscience. If the Queen’s Majesty be no more con¬ 
sidered, I shall not marvel what be done or said to me. 
If jmu hear and see so manifestly as may be seen, and 
will not consult in time to prevent so msyiy miseries, I 
have and do by these presents discharge my duty and 
conscience to you in such place as ye he. I can promise 
to do nothing but hold me in sMence within my own 
conscience, and make my complaints to God ut exsurgat 
Dcus et judicet causam istam, iUe, ille, qui comprehendit 
sapientes in astutia cor\rm.‘ God be with your honour. 

‘ Your honour’s in Chri.st, 

‘Ma'it. Cantuak.’ 

The alai-m produced by Elizabeth’s attitude was not 
confined to the English Protestants. Adam Loftus, 
titular Archbishop of Armagh, bewailed to Cecil the 
malice of the crafty ‘ devil iwid subtle Satan ’ who was 
‘ turflioiling and turning things topsy-turvy, bringing in 
a mingled religion, neither wholly witji nor wholly 
against God’s word.’ Suet a religion mws ‘ the more 
dangerous,’ the Irish primate thought, ‘as it was ac¬ 
counted good and comely ; ’ but for himself he would 

' ‘ That God may arise, and may judge in this cause,—He—:He—who 
taketh the wise in their own craftin^s.’ 
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rather see God followed wholly or Baal followo<l wffolly ; 

‘ it was dangerous "to urge a necessity in things which 
God’s word did set at liberty.’* 

Far worse was the effect in Scotland. Tlie ri-jid Cal- 
vinists, who had long watched Elizabeth witli jealous 
eyes, clamoured that she was showing herself at last in. 
her true colours. ‘ Posts and packets Hying daily in the 
air,’ brought such news as lost her and lost England, 

‘ the hearts of all the godly.’ No iinagiuatitm was too 
e.\travagan^ to receive credit. The two (iueens were 
supposed to be in a secret league for the overthrow of the 
truth, and Darnley’s return was intorju'eted as part of ati 
insidious polic\'—iit once ‘ to match the (iucen of Scots 
meanly and poorly,’ and to conliiau In r in her evil ways 
‘ by marrying her to a Papist.’ The ‘ go<lly ’ c.xelaimed in* 
anguish ‘ that no hope was left of any sure establishment 
of ChrLst’s religion, but all was turned to confusmii.’ 

‘ The evil effect ’ on men’s minds was described ‘ as be¬ 
yond measure infinite ; ’ and ilary Stuart’s desire t(» 
obtain liberty of cons(M‘enco for the Catholics and the 
increasing favour which she showed to JJarnley, were 
alike set down to Elizabeth. 

The Leicester scandjjls were revived with new anec¬ 
dotes to confirm them.* The Protestants, goaded into 

* The Archbishop of ArmaghOo hcljoMing them, and my Lord Ro, 

Cecil, 1565 : * Irith MSS. Bolls bert, being very hot and sweating, 
Mouse. . took the Queen’s napkin out of iier 

* *It i» in every man's mouth hand and wiped his face, which (ho 
that lately the Duke of jforfolk's Duke seeing said he was too saucy, 
Grace and my Lord of Leicester and swore he would lay bis racket 
were |»laying at tennis, the Queen upon his face. Hereupon arose a 
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fear and fury, swore that the priests at Holyrood should 
be hanged, and ‘ idolatry ’ be no more suffered. IVIary 
Stuart being on a visit at Lundy in Fife, the Laird—‘ a 
grave antient man with a white head and a Avhite beard ’ 
—led his seven sons before her, all tall and stalwart men. 
They knelt together at her feet. ‘ The house,’ the laird 
said, ' was hers and all that was in it, and he and his 
boys would serve her truly till death ; ’ ‘ but he prayed 
that while she remained no mass should be said there.’ 
She asked why. lie said it was ‘ worse than the mickle 
de’il.’‘ 

Remonstrance did not rest in words. A priest in 
Edinburgh, taking courage from the reports which were 
in the air, said mass at Easter at a private house, 
lie was denounced, caught, hurried before the town 
magistrates, and having confessed, was fastened hand 
and foot to the market cross. There from two o’clock 
in the afternoon till six ho stood exposed, while ‘ ten 
thousand eggs ’ were broken upon his face and body; and 
the hungry mob howled round his feet and threatened 
to dash his brains out with their clubs as soon as 
ho was taken down. The Provost, who had gone con¬ 
tentedly home to supper, was obliged to return with tha 
city guard to bring him off in safety; and the miserable 
wretch pasted with slime and filth was carried senseless 

tumult, and the Queen offended sore better, or many oF your tattling 
with the Duke. This tale is told by tongues shorter.’ — fiandolph to 
the Earl of Athol. Whatsoever is Throgfporton, March 31s Scotch 
most secret among you is sooner at MSS. RolU Motue. 
this Queen’s cars than some would ' Randolph to Cecil, March 27; 
think it. I would your doings were MS. Ibid. 
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into the Tolbooth and there made fast in irons with two 
of his congregation Jt his side.‘ 

The Queen of Scots, who was at Stirling when sho 
heard of this cowardly outrage, sent for the Provost, 
and ordered him to release his prisoner ; ‘ not however,’ 
, wrote an unknown correspondent in relating the story to 
Randolph,® ‘ without great offence of the whole people; ’ 
‘ whereby,’ he said, ‘ I trust whenever the like occurs 
again, and there bo knowledge gotten, execution will bo 
made in anotjjer manner of sort without seeking of fur¬ 
ther justice at the magistrate’s hands; I assure you 
there is greater rage now amongst the faithful nor ever 
I saw since her Grace came to Scotland.’ 

Meantime Mary Stuart, weary of the musk which sho 
had so long worn, and unable to endure any longer these 
wild insults to her creed and herself, determined to npi 
the chance of dividing Scotland, to throw herself on tho 
loyalty of tho Catholic party in her own country, in 
England, and abroad, to marry Darnley and dure tho 
worst which Elizabeth could do. Whether she had re¬ 
ceived any encouraging answer from Philip before she 
made up her mind does not appear. It is most likely 
however that she had learst from tho Government in tho 
Netherlands what the answer would bo W’hen it arrived; 
and the opii^pns of the Spanish ministers, when made 

' Randolph to Cecil, April, 1565: whoever ho wa*, Randolph wa» in- 
IbAlt Houtt MS. debted for much of hu (ecret in- 

* One df a namber of lettar* to formation. The band partly reaera- 
Rnndolph, in the Roll* House, writ- blea that of Kiricaldy of Orange; 
tea in same hand, and signed partly, though not to tbo same do 
‘ Yon ulw who.' To this person,, gree, that of Knox. 
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known at last, were decisively favourable. After a consult¬ 
ation at the Escurial the Duke of Alva and the Count 
de Feria recommended Philip by all means to support the 
Queen of Scots in taking a Catholic husband who by 
blood was so near the English crown; and Philip sent 
her word, and through do Silva sent word to the English ^ 
Catholics, that she and they might rely on him to bear 
• them through.^ 

Tired of waiting, and anticipating with justifiable 
confidence that Philip would approve, the Queen of 
Scots in the middle of April came to a fixed resolution. 
As Darnley was an English subject it was necessary to 
go through the form of consulting the English sove¬ 
reign ; and Maitland, who to the last moment had be¬ 
lieved that he had been successful in dissuading his 
mistress from so rash a step, was the person chosen to 
inform Elizabeth that the Queen of Scots had made her 
choice, and to request her consent. 

With but faint hopes of success—for he knew too 
much to share the illusions of his countrymen—Mait¬ 
land left Edinburgh on the 15th of April, taking Ran¬ 
dolph with him as far as Berwick. Three days later he 
reached London. Mary Stu.art still trusted Maitland 
with^ her secrets, in the belief that although he might 
disapprove of what she was doing he would remain true 
to her. He carried with him private messages to de 
Silva and Lady Lennox, and was thoroughly aware of 
all that she intended. It is certain however from Mait- 


^ MS, Sinianca9, 
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land’s subsequent conduct that altbougli ready to go 
with bis mistress ib the edge of a rupture with Eliza¬ 
beth he was not prepared for open defiance. Elizabeth’s 
conduct had been so strange and uncertain that it was 
possible that she might make no difficulty. Even the 
Spanish ambassador believed that although she w'ould 
prefer Leicester, yet sooner than quarrel with the Queen 
of Scots she would agree to the marriage with Darnlcy; 
and with a faint impression that it might be so Mait¬ 
land had afipepted the commission. Yet either Mait¬ 
land betrayed his trust, or Elizabeth already knew all 
that he had to tell her: immediately after his arrival 
de Silva reported that the Queen of England ‘hud 
changed her mind; ’ ‘ while Mary Stuart, as soon as she 
was freed from the restraint of Maitland’s presence, no ’ 
longer concealed that she had made up her mind irre¬ 
vocably whether Elizabeth consented or refused. 

Letters from Randolph followed close behind Mait¬ 
land to say that the marriage was opeiJy declared; 
Lady Lennox even told de Silva that she believed it 
had secretly taken place ; and amidst the exultation of 
the Catholics a general expectation spread through 
England that ‘ the good time was at hand when the 
King of Spain and the Queen of Scots would gii^e them 
back their own again.’ * 

Nor we*e their hope’s without sound foundation. 
Mary Stuart, as soon as her resolution was taken, de- 

-«-• ■■ ■ - 

' ‘ A lo quo ho podido entonder osta Reyna so ha muoho altoiado de este 
ncgocip.’—De Silva to Philip, April 25 : MS. Simaneaa. 

- Ibid. 
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spatclied a messenger post haste to Spain to acquaint 
Philip with it and to tell him that sfie depended on his 
support. The messenger met the Duke of Alva at 
Bayonne, where the Duke answered for his master in 
terms which corresponded to her warmest hopes. 

‘ I replied,’ wrote Alva in a despatch to Philip, ‘ that 
I had your Majesty’s instriictions to inform the Queen 
of Scots of your Afajestj^’s interest in her welfare; I said 
that your Alajesty earnestly desired to see her in the 
great position to which she aspired ; and you were as¬ 
sured that both for herself and for the realm she could 
not do better than marry the young Lennox. 

‘Your Alajesty, I continued, recommended her to 
conduct herself with great caution and dissimulation to¬ 
wards the Queen of England, and for the present espe¬ 
cially to refrain from pressing her in the matter of tlio 
succession. The Queen of England might in that case 
do something prejudicial to the Queen of Scots’ interests, 
and either declare war against her or else listen to the 
proposals of the Queen-mother of France and marry the 
young King. If the Queen of Scots would follow your 
Majesty’s advice your Majesty woidd so direct and su])- 
port her that when she least expected it she would find 
herselPin possession of all that she desired.’ ‘ 

The messenger flung himself at Alva’s feet and 
wept for joy. His mistress, he said, had liever in her 
life received such happy news as these words would 
convey to her; and he promised that she would act 


■ Alva to Philip, June,; Teulet, vol. v. 
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ill every particular as tlie King of Spain advised. 

Althougli this fconvcrsatioii took place two months 
after Maitland’s despatch to England, yet it spoke of a 
foregone conclusion which Elizabeth too surely antici¬ 
pated. In the first flurry of excitement she sent Ijady 
Lennox to the Tower; and uncertain whether she 
might not be too late, slie proposed to send Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton on the spot to Scotland, to say that ‘ if 1 
the Queen of Scots would accept Ijoiccster, she should 
he accoimted and allowed next heir to the crown as 
though she were her own bom daughter; ’ but ‘ as this 
was certain and true on one side, so was it also certain 
on the other that she would not do the like with any 
other person.’ ‘ 

The situation however was too serious to allow 


Elizabeth to persist in the Ijoiccster foible. Tlie narrow 
and irritating offer was suspended till it could be more 


maturely considered; and on the 1 st of May 
the fitness or unfitness of the marriage of the 


May. 


Queen of Scots and Ijord Darnlcy was discussed ‘ with 


long deliberation and argument ’ in the English coun 


cil. The result was a unanimous conclusion ‘ that the 


marriage with the Lord# IJarnley, being attended with 
such circumstances as did appear, was unmeet, •unpro¬ 
fitable, dire^jtly prejudicial to the amity between the 
two Queensf and perilous to the concord of the realm.’ 
But so little desirable did it seem to restrict the Queen 


of Scots’ choice unnecessarily, so unjust it seemed to 


* First draft of .instructions to Sir S. Throgmorton, April 24 ; ScAch 
MSS. Itolh Mouse, 
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force upon her the scoundrel object of Elizabeth’s own 
aifections, that Cecil and his friends hrged the necessity 
of meeting freely and cordially her demand for recog¬ 
nition ; and they advised their mistress to oifer the 
Queen of Scots ‘ a free election of any other of the 
nobility, either in the whole realm or isle or any other 
jdace.’ ‘For themselves,’ the council, ‘thinking the 
like of the rest of the nobility and sage men of the 
realm, did'for their parts humbly offer to her Majesty 
that Avhatever could bo devised for the satisfaction of 
the Queen of Scots with some other meetor marriage 
should bo allowed with their advice and furthered with 


their services when her Mjy osty should command them.’ ^ 
With these more generous instructions. Sir N. 
Throgmorton started for Scotland on the 4th of May. 
Mahland, whom, in order to prolong his absence from 
Edinburgh, Mary Stuart had directed to go on to 
Franco, returned with the English ambassador in loyal 
disobedience, to add his own persuasions: he still hoped 
that the Queen of Scots might be tempted by the pro¬ 
spect of immediate recognition to accept either Arundel, 
iN^orfolk, or the Prince of Conde. If she would consent 
to marry either of these three, the English Government 
would tlo for her ‘more than she had asked or even 


could expect.’ 


* Determination of the council 
on the Queen of Scot’s marriage, 
signed Winchester, Norfolk, Derby, 
Pembroke, Clinton, W. Howard, Ed. 
Kogers, Fr. Knolles, W. Cecil, Ah. 
Cave, W. Petre, John Mason, E. 
Sackville. — Cotton. MSS. C.vLio. 


B. 10. Endorsed, *This is a copy 
of the paper delivered to Sir N. 
Throgmorton.’ 

“ PW de Foix to the Queen- 
mother, May 2, May 10 : TEUi.iiX, 
vol. ii. 
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But neither these offers, tempting as they -vvoulcl 
have been a few wedks before, nor the admonitory cau¬ 
tions of the Duke of Alva, came in time to save Mary 
from the rash course into which she was plunging. The 
presence of Lennox and Damley had lashed the Scottish 
factions into fury, and Queen and Court were within 
the influence of a whirlpool from which they could no 
longer extricate themselves. The lords on all sides 
were calling their retainers under arms. The Earl of 
Murray, at tlie expense of forfeiting the last remains of 
his influence over his sister, had summoned Bothwell 
to answer at Edinburgh a charge of high ti’cason. 
Bothwell would have defied him had he dared; hut 
Murray appeared accompanied by Argyle and 70CO 
men on the day fixed for the trial; and the Ilcpburu 
was once more obliged to fly. On the other hand, 
Mary was lavishing on Darnley the most extravagant 
demonstrations of affection. Hovwas ill, and with con¬ 
fiding carelessness she installed herself as his nurse at 
his bedside. She accused her brother, when ho remon¬ 
strated, of ‘ seeking to set the crown on his own head.’ 
Argyle and Murray durst not appear together at the 
Court, ‘ that if need wese the one might relieve the 
other.’ The miserable Chatelherault could only ihuttcr 
his feeble h(jpe that he might die in his bed; while 
Lennox boasted openly, ‘ tfiat he was sure of the great¬ 
est part of England, and that the King of Spain would 
be his friend.’ 

Lennox’s men went openly to mass, and ‘ such pride 
was noted in the father aijd the eon ’ that they would 
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scarcely speak to any common nobleman. ‘ My young 
lord lying sick in bis bed boasted! the Duke that he 
would knock his pate when he was whole; ’ while ‘ the 
preachers looked dally to have their lives taken from 
them,’ and ‘ the couiitiy was so far broken that there 
AV'as daily slaughter without redress, stealing on all 
hands, and j ustice almost nowhere.’ ^ 

Although the report of the completion of the mar¬ 
riage was premature, yet the arrangements for it had 
been pushed forward with eager precipit^icy. Mary 
Stuart’s friends in England had informed her of the 
resolution of the council; she despatched one of the 
Dotoiis to delay Throgmorton at Berwick; and the 
letiding lords were sent for one by one to Stirling, 
wheye the Court was staying, and were requested to 
si^n a paper recommending Darnley as a fitting person 
to be the Queen’s husband. Murray’s signature could 
be ill dispensed with. He was invited among the rest, 
and overwhelmed with courtesies—Mary, Lennox, and 
Darnlc}^ contending with each other in their professions 
of regard. Murray however was the first to refuse. 
‘ Ho had no liking thereof.’ The Earl of Morton had 
been gained over by a release irom Lady Lennox of her 
claims* on Angus; and if Murray would have complied 
he might have had the lands of three cojjnties for his 
reward; but in vain Mary pleaded, in® vain Mary 
threatened. She togk her brother into a room apart; 
she placed file paper in his hand, and required him to 


* Eandolph to Cecil, May 3: Seoteh MSS. Eolh Mouse. 
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sign it on his allegiance. He asked for time : she said 
no time could be tfllowed because others were waitino" 

t> 

for his example. 

Murray’s character, so much debated among histo¬ 
rians, was, in the eye of those who knew him, a very 
simfile one. He was true, faithful, honourable, earnest, 
stout both for the defence of God’s glory and to save his 
sovereign’s honour; and ho was fearful that her doings ' 
might make a breach of amity between the two I'calms. ‘ 
Por five yeUijp he had laboured to reconcile two ojopos- 
ing duties: ho was a zealous Protestant, but ho had 
saved his sister from persecution, and had quarrelled 
with his friends in her defence ; ho hud maintained her 
claims on the English succession with the loyalty of a 
Scot; he had united his special patriotism with as noble 
an anxiety for the spiritual freedom of the united rcah^jis. 
h ew men had resisted more temptations to play a selfish 
game than Mdrray ; none had carried themselves with 
more conspicuous uprightness in a difiicult and most 
trying service. To the last, and long after he had 
known the direction in which his sister’s aims were 
tending, he had shielded her with his name, ho had as¬ 
sisted her with his counseds, he had striven hard to save 
her from the sinister and dangerous advisers to Vhom 
she was secretly listening: but he could hesitate no 
longer; xmd»r the miserable influence of Hizzio and her 
foreign correspondents, she was bringing revolution and 
civil war upon Scotland, and the choice was forced upon 

‘ Randolph to Cecil, May 2^ : Scotch MSS. Rolls Mouse. 

VOL. VII. 18 
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him between his country and his personal affec¬ 
tion. 

He implored the Queen to pause. She reproached 
him with being a slave to England. lie said ‘ that he 
could not consent to her marriage with one who ho 
could not assure himself would set forth Christ’s true 
religion.’ She told him scornMly ‘it was well known 
from whom he had received that lesson.’ ‘ lie answered 
with humility, but he would not sign ; ’ and Mary was 
left to act alone or with her own and Darnloy’s friends, 
and to endeavour to rid herself of Murray by such other 
means as might offer themselves.' 

Her messenger meanwhile had sped fast upon his 
way to England, and encountered Throgmorton at 
Newark. Mary Stuart, concaallng her resentment at 
^^laitland’s disobedience, sent him by Beton’s hands 
‘ the sweetest letter that ever subject received from 
sovereign,’ wanting neither love, eldquonce, despite, 
anger, nor passion; she bade him ’go back and tell 
Elizabeth that she had been trifled with too long, and 
that she would^ now follow her own mind and choice ; 
’ .with‘the advice of her nobles she would take such an 
one as she thougj^t good, {^nd she would no longer be 
fed*with yea and nay, and depend on such uncertain 
dealing. 

But she had far mistaken Maitland,if she believed 
that he would travel with her on the road into .^hich 
she had been tempted by Rizgio. So desperate it seemed 


' Randolph to Cecil, May 8: Smlch MSS. Soils Mouse. 
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to tiiwi tliat he would have had her draarered hack from 
it by force. 

‘ I never saw Liclington in such perplexity and pas¬ 
sion/ wrote Throgmorton; ‘ I could not have believed 
he could have been so moved; he wishes I had brought 
with me authority to declare war if the Queen of Soots 
persist, as the last refuge to stay her from this unad¬ 
vised act.’ 

Mary Stuart’s orders to Maitland to return to London 
wore so distinct that he hesitated before ho again dis¬ 
obeyed ; ho remained at Newark for a few hours after 
Throgmorton had gone forward; but the extremity was 
so serious that ho ran all risks and overtook the ambas¬ 
sador at Alnwick. At the Border they heard the alarm¬ 
ing news that Chatelherault had been bribed into com¬ 
pliance with themarria’ge ‘by a written promise to enjoy 
his own.’ ‘ Lot the Earl of Northumberland be stajjed 
in London,’ Throgmorton wrote hack to Leicester; 
‘ from what I hear it is very necessary. Examine Sir 
Bichard Cholmondloy, and look well and sharp to the 
doings of that party.’ The Papists i{i these parts do 
rouse themselves.’ ' Look to yourselv^p and her Ma¬ 
jesty’s safety.’ ‘ Sir Henry Percy is dangerous.’ ‘ 

Time pressed. On the 15th Lord Darnley was to he 
created Earl of Boss at Stirling; when, being an English 
subject, he njould swear allegiance to the Queen of Scots 
w/thout lea-^ sought or obtained frqpi his own sovereign. 
A ’dukedom had been first intended for him; the higher 

* Throgmorton to Leicester and Cecil, &om Berwick, May li and I2 
SeoUh M^S. Soils Home. 
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title liad been suspended, and the foolish boy struck 
■with bis dagger at the justice-clcrK who was sent to tell 
him of the unwelcome change. But whether earl or 
duke he would alike commit treason to Elizabeth, and 
Throgmorton hurried forward to be in time if possible 
to prevent a catastrophe which would make reconciliation,, 
hopeless. A message from the Queen of Scots met him 
at Edinburgh that he should have his audience when the 
creation was over, and that he must remain where he 
was till she sent for him. So well ho wished to Mary 
that ho would not obey; ho pushed right on to Stirling 
and reached the castle on the morning of the fatal day. 
But the gates were locked in his face ; and it was not 
till toward evening that he received an intimation that 
the Queen would receive him. ’ 

^ When he was at last admitted into her presence the 
creation was over; the oath had been sworn; and the 
Queen of Scots stood triumphant, her eyes flashing pride 
and defiance, surrounded by half the northern lords. 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton and Mary Stuart had last ^ 
met on the eve of her departure from France, when he 
had vainly entreated her to ratify the Treaty of Edin¬ 
burgh. lie was now witnessing another act of the 
sanib drama. 

In England he had been a warm adyocate of her re¬ 
cognition, and she received him with grsscious kindness. 
He presented his despatches; he then said that he wi s 
sent by the Queen of England- to express ‘ her surprise 
at the hasty proceedings with the Lord Darnley, seeing 
how he and his father had failed of their duty in enter- 
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prising such a matter without her Majesty’s knowleclgo 
and consent.’ 

Mary Stuart, affecting the utmost surprise, in turn 
professed herself at a loss to understand Elizabeth’s 
meaning. It was not to be supposed, she said, that she 
Avould remain always unmarried; the foreign princes 
who had proposed for her had been unwelcome to the 
Queen of England, and she had imagined that in taking 
an English nobleman who was equally acceptable to 
both realms, «ehe would have met her sister’s wishes 
most exactly. 

The truth sprung to Throgmorton’s lips; he had been 
a true friend to her and he would speak plainly. 

lie told her that she knew very well what the Queen 
of England had desiredand she knew also that she was 
doing the very thing which was not desired. The Queen 
of England had wished her to take some one ‘ who would 
maintain the amity between the twe nations; ’ and by 
Lord Darnley that amity would not be maintained. 

Argument was of course unavailing. The Queen of 
Scots had on her side the letter of Elizabeth’s words— 
for Darnley was the nominee of the English Catholics; 
and the Catholics outnumbered the Protestants. After 
some discussion she promised to suspend the celebration 
of the marriage for three njonths, in the hope that in 
the interval EKzabeth would look more favourably on it; 
but Throgmorton saw that she was determined; and ho 
doubted whether she would adhere to the small conces¬ 
sion which she had made. 

‘ The matter is irrevocable,’ he reported to Elizabeth; 
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‘I do find tliis Queen so captivate either by love or 
running—or rather to say truly by boasting or folly— 
that she is not able to keep promise with herself, and 
therefore not able to keep promise with your Majesty in 
these matters.’* 

Anticipating an immediate insurrection in Northum¬ 
berland and Yorkshire, he begged that Bedford, who had 
gone to London, might return to Berwick without an 
hour’s delay; and that the troops there mi^t be largely 
reinforced. lie returned at his leisure throiigh York, 
to inform the council there of the names of dangerous 
persons which he had learnt in Scotland; and mean¬ 
while he sketched a course of action to Leicester and 
Cecil which would either prevent the marriage or cripple 
it.with conditions which would deprive it of its danger. 

Elizabeth he thought should immediately make pub¬ 
lic ‘ the indignity ’ which had befen offered her by the 
Queen of Scots, and should declare without ambiguity 
her intention of ‘ chastising the arrogancy ’ of subjects 
who had disowned their allegiance. Ho recommended 
the arrest of the Earl of Northumberland, the detention 
of Lady Lennox ‘ in close andnseparate confinepnent,’ and 
the adoption of prompt measures to disabuse ‘ the Papists ’ 
. of their belief ‘ that they were themselves<,in credit and 
estimation.’ An eye should be kept oS the Spanish 
ambassador—‘ there the matter imported much ’—and 
favour should be shown to Lady Catherine Grey, who, 
though fast sinking under hard usage, still survived. 


' Throgmorton to Elizabeth, May 21; Scotch MSS. Holla Houae. 
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The English G-overnment should avoid differences with 
France and Spain; *and then ‘ either a breach of the 
matter would follow or else a good composition.’' 

Randolph, after Throgmorton’s departure, continued 
at his post, and sent up accounts from week to week of 
I the position of parties and of the progress of the 
crisis. 

lie described Darnlcy as a conceited, arrogant, intol¬ 
erable fool; he spoke of Murray as true to his mistress 
in the higheafc sense, and still labouring to save her from 
herself—of Maitland ‘ as more honest than many looked 
for ’—of Argyle and the Lords of the old Congregation 
as true to their principles, and working all together—of 
the Earl of Ruthven alone ‘ as to his shame stirring coals 
to bring the marriage to effect.’ ‘ Of tlie poor (iucen 
herself’ he knew not what to say, ‘so pitiful her condition 
seemed to him; ’ ‘ ho had esteemed her before,’ he said, 
‘ so worthy, so wise, so honourable in all her doings; ’ 
and he ‘ found her so altered with affection towards Lord 
Darnley that she had brought her honour in question, 
her estato.in hazard, her couptry torn to pieces.’ ^ 

Affection it might be, or else, as Maitland thought, 
‘ the foundation of the matter might have been anger 
and despite : ’ so far from loving the weak idiot* whom 
she had chosen, she was more likely already shuddering 
at the sacrifiibe which her ambition and revenge had de¬ 
manded ; Lord Darnlef had few qualities to command 
either love or respect from Mary Stuart. 

' Throgmorton to Cecil and Leicester, May 2i: Scotch MSS. RolU Homo. 
* llandolph to Leicester and Ceoi? May 21: Scotch MSS. Bolls House. 


^ ‘ David Rizzio,’ continued Randolph in a 

later letter, ‘ is ho that noV worketh all, chief 
secretary to the Queen and only governor to her good 
man. The bruits hero are wonderful, men’s talk very 
strange, the hatred towards Lord Darnley and his house 
‘ marvellous great, his pride intolerable, his words not to 
be borne, but where no man dare speak again. He 
* spareth not also in token of his manhood to let blows 
fly where he knows they will bo taken. When men 
have said all and thought what they can, t^ey find no¬ 
thing but that God must send him a short end or 
themselves a miserable life. They do not now look for 
help from England. Whatsoever I speak is counted but 
wind. If her Majesty will not use force let her spend 
‘ three or four thousand pounds. It is worth the expense * 
of so much money to cut off the suspicion that men 
make of her Majesty that she never liked thing in her 
life better than to see this Queen so meanly matched. 
She is now so much altered from that which' lately sho 
was known to be, that who now beholdeth her doth not 
think her to be the same. Her Majesty is laid aside; 
her wits not such as they were; her beauty other than 
it was; her cheer and countenance changed into I 
wot ndt what—a woman more to be pitied than any 
that ever I.saw. The Lord parnley has^said that if 
there were war to-morrOw between England and Scot¬ 
land, this Queen should'find i^ore friends in England 
than the Queen’s Majesty’s self.’^ 


Eandolpli to Leicester and Cecil, Jjino 3; Scotch MSS. Holla Mouse. 
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Maitland continued to write confidentially to Cecil, 
promising to do liisljest to prevent a collision between 
the two countries, and entreating Cecil to assist him. 
Ilandolph, distracted by the suspicions of Elizabeth’s 
motives which he saw round him, advised that ‘ unless 
the Queen of Scots was to be allowed to take her will,’ 
an English army should advance to the Border, and 
that he should be himself empowered to promise the 
Congregation distinct and open support. In that case 
all would be»woll. ‘ The Papists should be bridled at 
home, and all intolligenee cut off between them and the 
Scots: and cither Mary Stuart would be put to the 
hardest shift that ever prince was at, or such a stir in 
Scotland that what part soever was strongest should bo 
"the longer liver.’* 

The agitation in England after Throgmorton’s rctuyi 
was almost as great. A series of remarkable documents 
remain to^ illustrate the alarm with which the crisis was 
regarded, and to reveal many unexpected features in the 
condition of the country. 

First is a papet in Cecil’s hand, dated the 2nd of June, 

• entitled ‘ The perils and troubles that may presently 
ensue and in time to come follow upon the marriage of 
the Queen of Scots with the Lord Damley.’ 

‘ The minds,’ thus this ^aper runs, ‘ of all such as bo 
affected to th% Queen of Scots either for herself, or for 
the opinion of her prefaces to this crown, or for the 
desire to have a change in the form of religion in this 


* Eandolph to Cegil, June 12; Ibid. 
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realm, or for tlie discontentation they have of the 
Queen’s Majesty or her successors or of the succession 
of any other besides the Queen of Scots, shall bo by this 
marriage erected, comforted, and induced to devise and 
, labour how to bring their desires to pass ; and to make 
some estimate what persons these are, to the intent the 
^ quantity of the peril may be weighed, the same may be 
composed in these sorts either within the realm or 
without. 

‘ The first are such as are especially d(?t'oted to the 
Queen of Scots or the Lord Darnlcy by bond of blood 
and alliance—as all the House of Lorraine and Guise 
for her part, and the Earl of Lennox and his wife with 
. all such in Scotland as bo of their blood there and have ^ 
received displeasure by the Duke of Chatclhcrault and 
thti Ilamiltons. 

‘ Tlic second are nil mannef of persons both in this 
realm and in other countries that are devoted to the 
authority of Rome and mislike of the religion hero re¬ 
ceived ; and in these, two sorts ate the substance of them 
comprehended that shall take comfort in this marriage. 

‘ Next therefore is to be considered what perils and 
troub\9s these kind of men shall intend to this realm. 

‘ The general scope and mark of all their designs is 
■ and always shall be to bring, the Queen of Gcots to have 
the royal crown of this realin,; ahd therefore though 
their devices may vary amongst themselves for the com¬ 
passing hereof, according to the accidents of the times, 
and according to the impediments which they shall find 
by means of the Queen’s MSjesty’s actions and govern- 
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ment, yet all their purposes shall wholly and only tend 
to make the Queen of Scots Queen of this realm and to 
deprive our sovereign lady thereof. And in these their 
proceedings there are two manner of things to ho con¬ 
sidered, the one of which is far worse than the other. 
The one is intended by them that, cither for malicious 
blindness in religion or for natural affection to the 
Queen of Scots or the Lord Darnley, do persuade them¬ 
selves that ^le said Queen of Scots hath presently more 
right to the crown than our sovereign the Queen, of 
which sort be all their kindred of both sides and all such 
as arc devoted to the Papacy cither in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, or elsewhere. The other is meant of them 
which less maliciously iire persuaded that the Queen of 
Scots hath only right to be the next heir to succeed the 
Queen’s Majesty and her issue, of which sort few Sre 
without the realm but hefre within j 'and yet of them not 
so many as are of the contrary. And from these two 
sorts shall the devices and practices proceed. 

‘ From the first are to bo looked for these perils. It 
is to be doubted that the devil will infect some of them 
to imagine the hindrance of our dearest sovereign lady 
by such means as the devil will suggest tOi them; 
although it Js to be assuredly hoped that Almighty God 
■n-iU—as hPJierto He hath—graciously protect and prc-‘ 
serve her from such dangers. 

‘ There will be attempted by persuasions, by bruits 
and rumours and such like, to alienate the minds of good 
subjects from the Queen’s Majesty, and to conciliate 
them to the Quepn of Scots, and in this behalf the 
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frontier and tlie nortli will be much solicited and 
laboured. There will be attempted ‘txunults and rebel¬ 
lions, specially in tbe north towards Scotland, so as 
thereupon may follow some open extremity by violence. 
There will be by the said Queen’s council and friends 
a new league made with France or Spain that shall be 
offensive to this realm and a furtherance to their title; 
and it is also likely they will set on foot as many prac¬ 
tices as they can both upon the frontier and in Ireland 
to occasion the Queen’s Majesty to continue her charges, 
thereby to retain her from being wealthy or potent. 
From the second is not much to be feared; but thev 
will content themselves to serve notedly the Queen’s 
Majesty and so to impeach her not to marry; but to 
hope til at the Queen of Scots shall have issue, which 
they will think to bo more plausible to all men because 
thereby the Houses of England and Scotland shall bo 
united in one, and thereby the occasions of war shall 
cease; with which persuasions many people may be 
seduced and abused to incline themselves to the Queen 
of Scots.’* 

The several points thus prepared by Cecil for the 
consideration of the council were enlarged in the dis¬ 
cussion which ensued on them. 

. ‘ By some it was thought plainly that the peril was 

greater by the marriage with the Lord Dhrnley than 
with the mightiest prince abroad; ’ a stranger would 
have few friends in England; the Lord Darnley being 


> Cotton. MSS. Oalig. B. 10. 
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an English subject, ‘whatever power he could malce by 
the faction of the^’apists or other discontented persona 
would be so much deducted from the power of the 
realm.’ ‘A small faction of adversaries at home was 
more dangerous than thrice their number abroad; ’ and 
it was remembered that ‘ foreign powers had never pre¬ 
vailed in England but with the help of some at home.’ 

It ‘ had been observed and manifestly seen befor*.? 
this attempt at marriage, that in every corner of tho 
realm the |actions that most favoured tho Scottish title 
had grown stout and bold; ’ ‘ they had shown them¬ 
selves in the very Court itself; ’ and unless checked 
promptly ‘ they would grow so great and dangerous as 
redress would be almost desperate.’ ‘ Scarcely a third 
of the population were assured to be trusted in the mat-' 
ter of religion, upon which only string the Queen of 
Scots’ title did hang; ’ and ‘ comfort had been given to 
the adversaries of religion in tho realm to hope for 
change,’ ‘ by means that the bishops had dealt straightly 
with some persons of good religion because tliey had 
forborne to wear certain apparel and such like things 
—being more of form and accident than any substance.’ 

‘ The pride and arrogaijcy of the Catholics had been in¬ 
creased’ by the persecution of the Protestants ;• while if 
the bishop^ attempted to enforce conformity on tho other 
side ‘ the j«dgos and lawyers in the realm, being not tho 
best affected in religion, did threaten them with jirc- 
munire, and in many cases letted not to punish and de¬ 
fame them,’ ‘so that-they dared not execute tho ecclesi¬ 
astical laws.’ 
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.For much of all this the Queen was respopsihle. 
Bho it was who more than any other person had nursed 
‘ the Scottish faction ’ at the Court. If the bishops had 
been too eager to persecute the Catholics, it was she who 
had compelled Parker to suspend the ablest of the Pro¬ 
testant ministers. ‘ Exit the sum of the perils was made 
so apparent as no one of the council could deny them to 
be both many and very dangerous.’ They were agreed 
every one of them that the Queen must for the present 
relinquish her zeal for uniformity, and that the prosecu¬ 
tions of the clergy must cease till the question could bo 
reconsidered by Parliament; they determined to require 
the oath of allegiance of the judges, ‘ so that they should 
for conscience’ sake maintain the Queen’s authority,’ to 
replace the nonjuring bishops in the Tower, to declare 
forfeited all benefices held by ecclesiastics who were re¬ 
siding abroad, and to drive out a number of seditious 
monks and friars who had fled across the Border from 
Scotland and were serving as curates in the northern 
churches. Bedford meanwhile should go.down to Ber¬ 
wick taking additional troops with him; the ‘ powers 
of the Border ’ should be held in readiness to move at 
an hour’s notice; and a reserve be raised in London to 
march north in case of west. Lennox and Damley 
might then he required to return to England on their 
aUcgianco. If they refused they would be declared 
traitors and their extradition demanded ctf the Queen of 
Scots under the treaties. 

So far the council was unanimous. As to what 
should be done if the Queen of Scots refused to sur- 
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rencler thorn opinions were divided. The bolder f)arty 
were for dcclaring,imniediato war and sending an army 
to Edinburgh ; others preferred to wait till event.s had 
shaped themselves more distinctly; all however agreed 
on the necessity of vigour, speed, and resolution. ‘ No 
persons deserving of mistrust woi'e to bo sullored to, 
have any rule of her Majesty’s subjects or lands in the 
north; ’ they might ' retain their fees,’ ‘ hut more 
trusty persons should have the rule of their people.’ 
The Earl of Murray and his friends should be com¬ 
forted and supported ; and ‘ considering the faction and 
title of the Queen of Scots had for a long time received 
great countenance by the Queen’s Majesty’s favour 
shown to the said Queen and her ministers,’ the council 
found themselves compelled to desire her Majesty ‘ by. 
some exterior act to show some remission of her dis¬ 
pleasure to the Lady Catherine and the Earl of Ilcrt- 
ford.’ 

Further—for it was time to speak distinctly, and 
her Majesty’s mode of dealing in such matters being 
better known than appreciated — she was requested, 
after considering these advices, to choose which of them 
she liked, and put them in execution in deeds and not 
pass them over in consultations and speeches} 

Nor did the coimcil separate without returning once ’ 
more to tjie vexed question of the Queen’s marriage. 

* The words in italics are under- 1565 : Cotton. MSS. Cai.io. B. 10. 
lined in the original. Debates in Conncil, June 4, 156$: 

Summary of consultations and Scotch MSS. Solh llouce. 
advices given to her Majesty, June, 
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So long as she remained single they represented gravely 
that ‘ no surety could be devised to ascertain any per¬ 
son of continuance of their families and posterities.’ 
The French affair had dragged on. Elizabeth had 
coquetted with it as a kitten plays with a ball. The 
French ambassador, De Foix, on the and of May made 
an effort to force an answer from her one way or the 
other. ‘ The world,’ he said, ‘ had been made in six 
days, and she had already spent eighty and was still un¬ 
decided.’ Elizabeth had endeavoured to e^pape by say¬ 
ing that the world ‘ had been made by a greater artist 
than herself; that she was constitutionally irresolute, 
and had lost many fair opportunities by a want of 
promptitude in seizing them.’ Four days later on the 
receipt of bad news from Scotland she wavered towards 
acceptance: she wrote to Catherine de Medici to say 
‘ that she could not decline an offer so generously made; 
she would call Parliament immediately, and if her sub¬ 
jects approved she was willing to abide by their resolu¬ 
tion.’ ‘ 

A parliamentary discussion could not be despatched 
in a moment. The Queen-mothe# on receiving Eliza¬ 
beth’s letter asked how soon.she might expect an an¬ 
swer; and when Sir T. Smith told her that perhaps 
four months would elapse first, she affected astonish¬ 
ment at the necessity of so much ceremony. If the 
Queen of England was herself satisfied she thought it 
was enough. 


' ‘ La response de la Eeyne,’ May 6; Frenth MSS. Rolls Souse. 
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‘^adam,’ replied Smith, ‘her people be not Kke 
your people; they'must be trained by doulceur and 
persuasion, not by rigour and violence. There is no 
realm in Christendom better governed, better policied, 
and in more felicity of quiet and good order than is the 
realm of England ; and in case my sovereign should go 
to work as ye say, God knows what would come of it: 
you have an opinion that her Majesty is wise; her ' 
answer is very much in a little space and containeth 
more substance of matter than multitude of words.’ ^ 

Catherine de Medici but half accepted the excuse, 
regarding it only as a pretext for delay. Yet Elizabeth 
was probably serious, and had the English council been 
in favour of the marriage, in her desperation at the 
attitude of Mary Stuart she might have felt herself 
compelled to make a sacrifice which would insure fqr 
her the alliance of France. Paul de Foix one day at the 
end of May found her in her room playing chess. 

‘ Madam,’ he said to her, ‘ you have before you the 
/ game of life. You lose a pawn ; it seems a small mat¬ 
ter ; but with the pawn you lose the game.’ 

‘ I see your meanlBg,’ she answered. ‘ Lord Dam- 
ley is but a pawn, but ynless I look to it I shall be 
checkmated.’ 

She rose fr^m her seat, led the ambassador apart, and 
said bitterly she would’ make Lennox and his son smart 
for their insolence. 

De Foix admitted and made the most of the danger; 


* Smith to Elizabeth, May, 15^ : French MSS. MolU Souee. 

VOL. VII. 19 
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‘ her enemies,’ he allowed, ‘ all over the world were 
wishing to see Mary Stuart and Darnley married,’ and 
unfortunately there were also clearsighted, able English 
statesmen who desired it as well, as a means of uniting 
the crowns. ‘ But your Majesty,’ he added, ‘ has in 
your hands both your own safety and your rival’s ruin. 
France has been the shield of Scotland in its English 
wars. Take that shield for yourself. The world is 
dangerous, the strongest will fare the best, and your 
Majesty knows that the Queen of Scots dreads no one 
thing so much as your marriage with the most Christ¬ 
ian King.’ 

With mournful irony Elizabeth replied that she did 
not deserve so much happiness.* The English council 
in pressing her to take a husband was thinking less of 
a foreign alliance than of an heir to the crown; and 
the most Christian King was unwelcome to her advisers 
for the reason perhaps for which she would have pre¬ 
ferred him to any other suitor. The Ml-grown, able- 
bodied Archduke Charles was the person on whom the 
hearts of the truest of her statesmen had long been 
fixed. The Queen referred de Foix to the covmcil; 
and the council, on the 2nd of June, informed him 
‘that on mature consideration and with a full appreciation 
of the greatness of the offer, the age of the King of 
France, the uncertainty of the English succession, and 
the unlikelihood of children from that marriage, for 


* Paul de Foil to tlje Queen-mother, June 3 ; Teclet, vol. ii. 
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several years at least, obliged them to advise their mis¬ 
tress to decline Kis proposals.’ ^ 

The next day Elizabeth sent for the ambassador of 
the Duke of Wurtemberg who was acting in England 

in behalf of Maximilian. She told him that she had 

• 

once resolved to live and die a maiden Queen; but she 
deferred to the remonstrances of her subjects, and she 
desired him to tell the Emperor that she had at last 
made up her mind to marry.® She had inquired of the 
Spanish Ambassador whether the King of Spain still 
wished to see her the wife of his cousin. The ambas¬ 
sador had assured her that the King could not be more 
anxious if the Archduke had been a child of his own. 
She said that she could not bind herself to accept q 
person whom she had never seen; but she expressed 
her earnest wish that the Archduke should come to 
England. 

The minister of Wurtemberg in writing to Maxi¬ 
milian added his own entreaties to those of the Queen; 
he said that ‘ there was no fear for the Archduke’s hon¬ 
our ; the Queen’s situation was so critical that if the 
Archduke would consent to come she could not dare to 
a^ont the Imperial family by afterwards refusing his 
hand.’ * 

• [ 

J Mignet’s Mary Stuart, vol. i. p. 146. 

’ ‘ Sc constituisse nunc nubere.’ 

* Adam Schetowitz to Maximilian, June 4, 1565: Burghley Paper$, toI. i. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE DARNLEY MARRIAGE. 

rpHE two Queens were again standing in the same' 
X relative positions which had led to the crisis of 1560. 
Mary Stuart was once more stretching out her hand to 
grasp Elizabeth’s crown. From her recognition as heir- 
presumptive, the step to a Catholic revolution was imme- 
diatfe and certain ; and Elizabeth’s affectation of Catholic 
practices would avail little to save her. Again, as before, 
the stability of the English Government appeared to 
depend on the maintenance of the Protestants in Scot¬ 
land ; and again the Protestants were too weak to protect 
themselves without help from abroad. The House of 
Hamilton was in danger from the restitution of Lennox 
and the^ approaching elevation df Darnley; the Earl of 
Lennox claimed the second place in the Scotch succes¬ 
sion in opposition to the Duke^of Chatelheranlt; and the 
Queen of Scots had avowed her intention of entailing her 
crown in the line of the Stuarts. Thus there were the 
same parties and the same divisions. But the Protestants 
were split among themselves among the coimter-influ- 
ences of hereditary alliance and passion. The cession of 
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her claims on the lands of Angus by Lady Margaret, 
had won to Darnley’s side the powerful and dangerous 
Earl of Morton, and had alienated from Murray the 
kindred houses of Ruthven and Lindsay. There was no 
longer an Arran marriage to cajole the patriotism of th^ 
many noblemen to whom the glory of Scotland was 
dearer than their creed; and all those whose hearts were 
set on winning for a Scotch prince or princess the 
English succession were now devoted to their ^ueen. 
Thus the Ouke of Chatelherault with the original group 
who had formed the nucleus of the Congregation— 
Murray, Argyle, Glencairn, Boyd, and Ochiltree— 
found themselves alone against the whole power of their 
country. 

Secure on the side of France, Elizabeth would have 
been less xmeasy at the weakness of the Protestants,*had 
the loyalty of her o\m subjects been open to no sus¬ 
picion ; but the state of England was hardly more satis¬ 
factory than that of Scotland. In 1560 the recent loss 
of Calais and the danger of foreign invasion had united 
the nation in defence of its independence. Two-thirds 
of the peers were opposed at heart to Cecil’s policy; but 
the menaces of France had roused the patriotisip of the 
nation. Spain was then perplexed and neutral; and the 
Catholics had for a time been paralyzed by the recent 
memories of the Marian persecution. 

Now, although the dangers were the same, Elizabeth’s 
embarrassments were incomparably greater. The studied 
trifling with which she had disregarded the general 
anxiety for her marriagS had created a party for the 
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Queen of Scots amidst the most influential classes of the 
people. The settlement of the succession was a passion 
among them which amounted to a disease; while the 
union of the crowns was an object of rational desire to 
^very thoughtful English statesman. The Protestants 
were disheartened; they had gained no wisdom by 
siifiering ; the most sincere among them were as wild 
and intolerant as those who had made the reign of 
Edward a by-word of mismanagement; the Queen was 
as unreasonable with them on her side as the^ were ex¬ 
travagant on theirs; while Catholicism, recovering from 
its temporary paralysis, was reasserting the superiority 
which the matured creed of centuries has a right to 
claim over the half-shaped theories of revolution. Had 
Mary Stuart followed the advice which Alva gave to her 
mesSenger at Bayonne, had she been prudent and for¬ 
bearing and trusted her cause to time till Philip had 
disposed of the Turks and was at leisure to give her his 
avowed support, the game was in her hands. Her choice 
of Darnley, sanctioned as it was by Spain, had united in 
her favour the Conservative strength of England; and 
either Elizabeth must have allowed the marriage and 
accepted the Queen of Scots as her successor, or she must 
have herself yielded to pressure, fulfilled her promises at 
Ifest, and married the Archduke Charles. * 

This possibility and this alone created hfary’s diffi¬ 
culties. She knew what Philip’s engagements meant; 
slie knew that Spain desired as little as France to see 
England and Scotland a united and powerful kingdom; 
and that if Elizabeth could be recalled out of her evil 
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ways by a Catholic alliance, the cabinet of Madrid 
would think no mofe of Darnley or herself. She would 
have to exchange an immediate and splendid triumph 
for the doubtful prospect of the eventual succession 
should her rival die without a child. 

Nor did Elizabeth herself misunderstand the necessity 
to which she would be driven, unless Mary Stuart saved 
her by some false move. She had played so often with' 
the Archduke’s name that her words had ceased to 
command belief; but at last she was thinking of him 
seriously—the more seriously perhaps because many 
Englishmen who had before been most eager to provide 
her with a husband were no%v as well or better satisfied 
with the prospect of the succession of the Queen of 
Scots. 

‘The Queen,’ de Silva wrote on the 8th of Juno^to 
Philip, ‘has taken alarm at the divisions among her 
subjects. A great many of them she is well aware are 
in favour of Lord Darnley and Mary Stuart. Several 
of the most powerful noblemen in England have long 
withdrawn from the Court and are looking to this mar¬ 
riage for the union of the two crowns. The Queen 
must now come to a resolution about the Archduke 
Charles. She understands fully that a marriajje with 
him is the,, sole means left to her of preserving her 
alliance with your Majesty, of resisting her enemies, 
and of preventing a rebellion. She detests the thought 
of it; and yet so strange is her position that she dares 
not encounter Parliament for fear her excuses may be 
accepted. The people haye ceased to care whether she 
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marries or remains single; they are, ready to entail the 
crown on the King and Queen of Scotland. 

‘ Her hope at present is to throw Scotland into con* 
fusion with the help of the Duke of Chatelherault, who 
cannot endure that the House of Lennox shoidd be pre¬ 
ferred to the Hamiltons. She is frightening the Hugue¬ 
nots in France by telling them that if the Queen of 
Scots obtains the English crown she will avenge her 
uncle’s death and assist the Catholics to extirpate them. 
She will temporize till she see how her tridis succeed. 
If she can save herself by any other means she will not 
marry.’ ‘ 

The two players were not ill-matched, though for 
the present the Queen of Scots had the advantage. 
‘ The matter,’ said Sir Thomas Smith, ‘ was not so sud¬ 
denly done as suddenly it did break out; the practice 
was of an elder time. It was finely handled to make the 
Queen’s Majesty a labourer for the restitution of the 
father and a sender in of the son.’ ^ Elizabeth had been 
outmanoeuvred and had placed herself in a perilous 
dilemma. Half the council had advised her to demand 
the extradition of Darnley and Lennox and declare war 
if it was refused. She had rgected the bolder part of 
the advice; but she had allowed Throgmorton to pro¬ 
mise Murray and his friends that if they interfered by 
force to prevent the marriage they should Ite supported 
by England; and if they rose in arms and failed, and 
if they called upon her to fulfil her engagements. 


> ‘ Por las Cartas de Londres, de Tiii. Junio, 1565.’— MS. Simanetu. 
» Smith to Cecil, July 3: Ifench MSS. Rolls House. 
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she would have to eomply and run all hazards, or she 
would justify the worst suspicions which the Scotch 
Protestants already entertained of her sincerity, and 
convert into enemies the only friends that she possessed 
among Mary Stuart’s subjects. 

In the first outburst of her anger she seemed pre¬ 
pared to dare everything. After the departure of 
Throgmorton from Scotland the Queen of Scots sent 
Hay of Balmerinoch with a letter in which she protested 
with the moit innocent simplicity that in all which she 
had done she had been actuated only by the purest 
desire to meet her dear sister’s wishes; that she was 
alike astonished and grieved to hear that she had done 
wrong; but that as Elizabeth was dissatisfied she would 
refer the question once more to a commission; and on 
her own side she proposed the unsuspicious names of 
Murray, Maitland, Morton, and Glencairn.^ 

Had Elizabeth complied with this suggestion she 
would have committed herself to an admission that a 
question existed, and that the Darnley marriage was not 
wholly intolerable. She had no intention of admitting 
anything of the kind. She replied with requiring Len¬ 
nox and Damley on their*allegiance to return immedi¬ 
ately to England; and the Queen of Scots’ letter she 
answered only with a request that they might be sent 
home without delay. 

Neither Lennox nor Mary expected such peremptory 
dealing. The order of return was short of a declaration 


^ tfhe Queen of Scots to the QueAi of England, June 14 : Keith. 
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of war, and some of those who knew Elizabeth best did 
not believe that war was coming; ‘ hut Mary Stuart 
knew too well her own intentions to escape misgivings 
that the Queen of England might he as resolute as her¬ 
self. When Randolph presented the letter with the 
message which accompanied it, she hurst into tears; < 
Lennox was silent with dismay; Darnley alone, too 
foolish to comprehend the danger, remained careless and 
defiant,^ and said shortly ‘ he had no mind to return.’ 
Mary Stuart as soon as she could collect hefSelf said she 
trusted that her good sister did not mean what she had 
written. Randolph replied that she most certainly did 
mean it; and speaking plainly, as his habit was, he add¬ 
ed ‘ that if they refused to return and her Grace com¬ 
forted them in so doing, the Queen his mistress had both 
power and will to be revenged on them, being her sub¬ 
jects.’ 

From the Court Randolph went to Argyle and 
Murray, who had ascertained meanwhile that there was 
no time to lose; the Bishop of Dunblane had been sent 


' Paul de Foix to Catherine de 
Medici, June 18; Tkulet, vol. ii. 

* A. sad and singular horoscope 
had already been cast for Darnley. 
‘ His behaviour,’ Eandolph wrote to 
Cecil, ‘ is such that he is come in 
open contempt of all men that were 
his chief friends. What shall become 
of him I know not; but it is greatly 
to be feared he can have no long life 
amongst this people. The Queen, 


being of better understanding, seek- 
e^h to frame and fashihn him to the 
nature of her subjects ; hut no per¬ 
suasion can alter that which custom 
hath made in hinv He is counted 
‘proud, disdainful^ and suspicious, 
which kind of men this soil of any 
other can least bear.’—Randolph 
to Cecil, July 2: Cotton. MSS. 
Calig. B. 10. Frinted in Keith. 
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to the Pope; Mary Stuart had obtained money from 
Flanders; she had again sent for Bothwoll, and she 
meant immediate mischief. The two Earls expressed 
their belief that ‘ the time was come to put to a remedy.’ 
‘ They sfiw their sovereign determined to ovortlirow 
n’eligion received, and sore bent against those that de¬ 
sired the amity with England to be continued, which 
two points they were bound in conscience to maintain 
and defend.’ They had resolved therefore ‘ to withstand 
such attempts with all their power, and to provide for 
their sovereign’s estate better than she could at that 
time consider for herself.’ They intended to do nothing 
which was not for their mistress’s real advantage; Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton had assured them of the Queen 
of England’s ‘ godly and friendly offer to concur with 
and assist them; ’ the Queen of England’s interest was# 
as much concerned as their own; and they ‘ humbly 
desired the performance of her Majesty’s promises; ’ 
they did not ask for an English army ; if her Majesty 
Would give them three thousand pounds they could 
hold their followers together, and would undertake the 
rest for themselves; Lennox and Damley could be 
seized and ‘ delivered intd Berwick,’ if her Majesty 
would receive them. 


To these ceftnmunications Jlandolph replied 
with renewed assurances that Elizabeth would 


July. 


send them whatever assistance they required. He 
gave them the warmest encouragement to persevere; 
and as to the father and son whom they proposed to 
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kidnap, the English GovernmeMfc, he said, ‘could not 
and would not refuse their own in what sort soever they 
came.’ ‘ 

The Queen of Scots was not long in receiving intelli¬ 
gence of what the lords intended against her. She 
sent a message to her brother requesting that he woidd* 
meet her at Perth. As he was mounting his horse a 
hint was given him that if he went he would not return 
alive, and that Darnley and Eizzio had formed a plan 
to kill him. He withdrew to his mother’s castle at 
Lochleven and published the occasion of his disobedi¬ 
ence. Mary Stuart replied with a countercharge that 
the Earl of Murray had proposed to take her prisoner 
and carry off Darnley to England. Both stories were 
probably true : Murray’s offer to Randolph is sufficient 
rf3vidence against himself. Lord Darnley’s conspiracy 
against the Earl was no more than legitimate retalia¬ 
tion. Civil war was fast approaching; and it is im¬ 
possible to acquit Elizabeth of having done her best to 
foster it. Afraid to take an open part lest she should 
have an insurrection on her own hands at home, she 
was ready to employ to the uttermost the assistance of 
the Queen of Scots’ own subjects, and she trusted to 
diplomacy or accident to extricate herself from the con¬ 
sequences. 

On receiving Randolph’s letter, wKich explained 
with sufficient clearness the intentions of the Protestant 
noblemen, she not only did not find fault with the en- 

• Bandolpli to Cecil, July 2 and July 4: Cotton. MSS. CAi,ia. B. 10. 
Trinted in Eeith. * 
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gagements to which had committed her, but sBe 
directed him imder h^ own hand to assure them of her 
perfect satisfaction with the course which they were 
preparing to pursue. She could have entertained no 
sort of doubt that they would use violence ; yet she did 
^ot even conceal her approbation under ambiguous or 
uncertain phrases. She said that they should find her 
‘ in all their just and honourable causes regard their 
state and continuance; ’ ‘ if by malice or practice they 
were forced t© any inconveniency they should find no 
lack in her; ’ she desired merely that in carrying out 
their enterprise they would ‘ spend no more money than 
their security made necessary, nor less which might 
bring danger.’ ^ 

As the collision drew near both parties prepared for 
it by endeavouring to put themselves right with the^ 
country. No sooner was it generally known in Scot¬ 
land that the Queen intended to marry a Catholic than 
the General Assembly rushed together at Edinburgh. 
The extreme Protestants were able to appeal to the ful¬ 
filment of their predictions of evil when Mary Stuart 
was permitted the free exercise of her own religion. 
Like the Children of Isr;iel on their entrance into 
Canaan, they had made terms with wickedness: "they 
had sown the, wind of a carnal policy and were now 
reaping the whirlwind. A resolution was passed—to 
which Murray, though he was present, no longer 
raised his voice in opposition—^that the sovereign was 


■ Elizabeth to Eandolph, J-riy lo: Printed in Keith. 
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n'ot exempt from obedience to the law of the land, tliat 
Iho mass should be put utterly aSvay, and the reformed 
service take the place of it in the royal chapel. 

Mary Stuart had been described by Randolph as so 
much changed that those who had known her whcTi 
she was under Murray’s and JMaitland’s tutelage wer(; 
astonished at the alteration ; manner, words, features, 
idl were different; in mind and body she was said to be 
swollen and disfigured by the tumultuous working of 
her passions. 

So perhaps she may have appeared in Randolph’s 
eyes; and yet the change may have been more in Ran¬ 
dolph’s powcT of insight than in the object at which he 
looked. Never certainly did she show herself cooler or 
more adroit than in her present emergency. She re- 
])lied to the As.sembly with returning from Perth to 
Edinburgh ; and as a tirst steji towards recovering 
their confidence she attended a I’rotestant sermon. To 
the resolution of the General Assembly she delayed her 
answer, but she issued circulars protesting that neither 
then nor at any past time had she entertained a thonght 
ot interfering with her snhjceta' rehgren', the toieru- 
t\en whiih ihe had retjnci^tcd for hersedS ’ he desired 
oiilj to extend to otliers; her utmost wish had been 
that her subjects might worship God freply in the form 
which each most approved.^ 

A Catholic sovereign sincerely pleading to a Tro- 
fostant Assembly for liberty of conseionco might have 


17. 


Circular by Queen, July 
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been a lesson to tbo bigotry of mankind ; but Mtiry 
Stuart was not sincere ; and could the Assembly have 
believed her they would have thought her kreneh 
teaching was bearing fruits more deadly than Popery 
itself. The Protestant rcsjiccted the Catholic as an 
honest worshipper of something, though that something 
might be the devil. ‘ Liberty of conscience ’ was the 
crime of the Ijaodiccans, which hell and heaven aliki^ 
rejected. 

The attendance of ilary Stuart at sermon prodiu'cd 
as little effect on tlie Congregation as Elizabeth’s 
candles and crueitixe.s on the hatred of the English 
Papists. The elders of the Churcli dispersed ; Ai-g\'le, 
JMurray, and their friends withdrew to iStirling ; and 
on the 18th of July they despatched a messenger to 
Iffizabcth with a bond in which tlu'y pledg('d them¬ 
selves to resist all attcmj)ts either to restore the (’athoiic 
ritunl or to dissolve the EnghsJi aJJiance. From (heir 
own sovereign they profe.ssed to hope for nothing but, 
evil. They looked to the (fueen of England ‘ as undm- 
Cioff ■pvolec.tvcss. moA fi\^ecAu,V of tVvo professors, of re¬ 
ligion •, ’ and tfrey tlianked her warmly for fl\e promises 
of help en which it was evident that they entirely 
relied.* 

They relied on those promi.ses ; and to have doubted 


* ‘ Understanding by your High¬ 
ness’s ambassador, Sir N. Throg¬ 
morton, and also by the information 
of your Majesty’s servant Master 
Haudolpli, the good and gracious 
mind which your Majesty with coi^ 


tinuance t)eareth to the maintenance 
of the Gospel and us that profe.-s 
the same,’ &c. —The Lords in Stir¬ 
ling to the Queen of Kngland, July 
18 : Keith, vol. ii. p. 329. 
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them would have been nothing less than a studied in¬ 
sult. The English ambassador we^s ordered a second 
time, and more imperiously, to command Lennox and 
Darnley to go back to England; while avowedly by the 
direct instructions of his mistress he laid her thanks 
and wishes before the lords in a formal and written 
address.* 


KANDOLPH TO THE LORDS OP SCOTLAND.^ 

July, 1565. 

‘ Eight Honourable and my very good Lords,—It 
is not out of your remembrance that Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton being at Stirling ambassador for the 
Queen’s Majesty my mistress to the Queen’s Majesty 
your sovereign, it was declared at good length both to 
her Grace’'s self and also to you of her honourable 
cGuncil, what misliking the Queen my mistress hath 
that the Lord Darnley should join marriage with the 
Queen your sovereign, for divers and weighty reasons ; 
of which some were there presently rehearsed, others 
for great and weighty respects left unspoken until occa¬ 
sion better serve to utter her Majesty’s griefs for the 
strange manner of dealing that hath been used towards 
her divers ways and by divers persons contrary to that 
expectation she had. The Queen your sovereign hav- 
, ing answered that she would in no wise alter her deter¬ 
mination, the Queen my mistress commanded this 


' It is necessary, at the risk of 
being tedious, to dwell on these 
particulars of Elizabeth’s conduct. 
Each separate promise was as a nail 


which left a rent in her reputation 
when she endeavoured to free her¬ 
self. 

, * Lansdowne MSS, 8. 
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resolution and answer to be propounded in council’and 
to be considered acoording to the weight thereof, being 
touched thereby as well in honour as that it was 
against the repose and tranquillity of her Majesty’s 
realm. And her Majesty’s council remaining in that 
mind that before they were of—which is that divers 
ways it must needs bo prejudicial to the amity of the 
two countries, that it tendoth greatly to the subversion 
of Christ’s true religion received and established in 
them bothj^they have not only received that with con¬ 
tent which your lordships have subscribed with your 
hands, but also have become suitors to your Majesty 
that she will provide for her own surety and the surety 
of the realm against all practices and devices, from 
wheresoever they bo intended. 

‘ And forasmuch as nothing is more needful for both 
the realms than the continuance of a good and perfect 
amity between them and those whose hearts God hath 
united in one true and perfect doctrine, they have also 
desired that it will please her Majesty that she will 
have consideration of the Protestants and true pro¬ 
fessors of religion in this realm of Scotland, that Christ’s 
holy word may be continued amongst them, and the 
amity remain betwixt both the countries. And because 
of all the apparent troubles that may ensue, as well for 
the subversivn of Christ’s tvord in both the countries as 
also for the breach of amity, the Earl of Lennox and 
his son, the Lord Damley, are known to be the authors, 
and many of their practices, as well in England, Scot¬ 
land, and further parts, to ^at end discovered, it pleased 
voi.. VII. 20 
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the Queen my mistress to begin at the root and ground 
of all these mischiefs, and thereof %iath presently sent 
her express commandment to them both, charging them 
to leave the realm of Scotland, and repair unto her 
presence as they will avoid her Majesty’s indignation; 
in refusing of which they shall give further occasion 
for her to proceed against them and their assisters than 
willingly she would. 

‘ And to the intent it may be further known what 
the Queen’s my mistress’s purpose is if they do con¬ 
trary to this charge of her Majesty, I am commanded 
to assure all persons here that the Queen my mistress 
meaneth to let the Queen your sovereign well under¬ 
stand by her deeds how she can measure this dishonour¬ 
able kind of dealing and manner of proceeding; and 
according to the effect of such answers as shall be given 
unto me, as well from the Queen’s Majesty your sove¬ 
reign as from the Earl of Lennox and his son, and 
what thereof shall follow, her Majesty meaneth to let it 
manifestly appear unto the world how to use her towards 
such as so far forget themselves. 

‘ To give also declaration of the tender care and 
good consideration the Queen my sovereign has over 
all those of this nation that mind to keep the realm 
without alteration of the religion received,, and will not 
neglect her Majesty’s friendship, I am commanded to 
assure all such as persist therein that it is ^lUy resolved 
and determined to concur with them and assist them as 
either need or occasion shall press them. 

‘ This, my lords, heingt the effect of that which I 
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kaow to be my iiystress’s will and express command¬ 
ment given unto tie to communicate unto your lord¬ 
ships as I saw cause, and knowing now the time most 
fit for that purpose, I thought good to send this same 
to you in writing.’ 

In strict conformity with these promises, the Earl 
of Bedford returned to his charge on the Border: tha 
Earl himself was under the impression that if the lords 
were in extremity he was to enter Scotland; and so 
satisfied and so confident was Murray, that ho wrote to 
Bedford on the 22nd of July ‘ as to one to whom God 
had granted to know the subtle devices of Satan,’ toll¬ 
ing him that the force on which the Queen of Scots 
most relied lay among the Maxwells, the Ilumes, and ‘ 
the Kers of the Border, and begging him, as if he was 
already an auxiliary in the field, ‘ to stay off their 
power.’ * 

Randolph presented his second demand for the re¬ 
turn of the two noblemen to England. lie spoke first 
to Mary Stuart, who, half frightened, half defiant, 
found herself on the edge of a conflict to which her own 
resource^ were manifestly inadequate, while she could 
not but feel some uncertainty after all how far sb^ could 
rely on the secret promises of her English friends. She 
complained passionately that she had been trifled with; 
she spoke of Henry the Eighth’s will, which she dared 
Elizabeth to produce, in obvious ignorance that had 
Elizabeth consented, her hopes of a peaceable succession 


* Murray to Bedfard, July 22: Keith. 
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wolild be gone for ever. Randolph told her she was 
‘ abused.’ She threatened that if fhe English Parlia¬ 
ment meddled with the rights either of herself or of 
Darnley, she would ‘ seek friends elsewhere/ and would 
not fail to find them. 

Randolph knew Mary well and knew her manner. 
He saw that she was hesitating, and he once more 
attempted expostulation. ‘ The Queen of England,’ 
he truly said, ‘ had been her kindest friend. She might 
have compelled her to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh ; 
but she had passed it over; she had defended her claims 
when the Scotch succession had not another supporter; 
unless she had taken the crown from off her own head 
and given it to her, she could have done no more than 
she had done.’ 

. Mary appeared to be moved. She asked if nothing 
could induce Elizabeth to allow her marriage with Lord 
Darnley. Randolph replied that after the attitude 
which she had assumed, the conditions would be strin¬ 
gent. A declaration would have to be made by herself 
and the Scotch Parliament that she made no preten¬ 
sions to the English crown during the life of Eliza¬ 
beth or her children; she must restore to her council 
the Protestant noblemen with whom she had quarrelled; 
and she must conform ‘ to the religion established by 
law in Scotland.* 


* It is interesting to observe how 
the current of the Reformation had 
swept Elizabeth forward in spite of 
herself. 

* ‘ Qu’elle entretienne la religion 


qui est anjourdhuy au Royaulme, et 
en ce faysant recoyvs, en sa bonne 
grace, et en lenr premier estat ceulx 
qu’elle a alienS d’elle; et qu’elle luy 
"face declaration, autorisde par son 
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It was to ask JIary Stuart to sacrifice ambitioii, 
pride, reA'^enge—evdry object for which she was mating 
herseK with the paltry boy who was the cause of the 
disturbance. She said ‘ she would make no merchandise 
of her conscience.’ Eandolph requested in Elizabeth’s 
name that she would do no injury to the Protestant 
lords who were her ‘good subjects.’ She replied that 
Elizabeth might call them ‘ good subjects; ’ she had * 
found them bad subjects, and as such she meant to treat 
them. 

The turn of Lennox and Darnley came next. The 
ambassador comnmnicated Elizabeth’s commands to 
them, and demanded a distinct answer whether they 
would obey or not. Lennox, to whom age had taught 
some lessons of moderation, replied that he was sorry to 
ofiend; but that he might not and durst not go. ^^e 
with some justice might plead a right to remain; for he 
was a born Scot and was Imng under his first allegiance. 
Darnley, like a child who has drifted from the shore in 
a tiny pleasure boat, his sails pufied out with vanity, 
and little dreaming how soon he would bo gazing back on 
England with passionate and despairing eyes, replied 
‘ that he‘acknowledged ijo duty or obedience save to the 
Queen of Scots,’ whom he served and honoured*, ‘ and 
seeing,’ he continued, ‘ that the other your mistress is so^ 
envious of my good fortune, I doubt not but she may 
also have need of me, as you shall know within few days; 


Parlement qu’elle ne pretend rien an 
Bo^aulme d’elle, ne de sa posterity.’ 
—Analyse d’une depdche de M. de 


Foil an Eoy, August 12: Tedlst, 
voL ii. 
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wherefore to return I intend not; t find myself very 

well where I am, and so I purpose to*lceep me; and this 
shall be for your answer.’ 

‘You have much forgotten your duty, sir, in such 
despiteful words,’ Randolph answered; ‘ it is neither 
discreetly spoken of you nor otherwise to he answered 
by me than that I trust to see the wreck and overthrow 
of as many as are of the same mind.’ 

So saying, the stout servant of Elizabeth turned on 
his heel ‘ without reverence or farewell.’ ‘ '' 

Elizabeth’s attitude and Randolph’s language were as 
menacing as possible. But experience had taught Mary 
Stuart that between the threats and the actions of the 
Queen of England there was always a period of irresolu¬ 
tion ; and that with prompt celerity she might crush the 
disaffection of Scotland while her more dangerous enemy 
was making up her mind. She filled Edinburgh with the 
retainers of Lennox and Huntly; she summoned Murray 
to appear and prove his accusations against Darnley under 
pain of being declared a traitor; she sent a message 
through de Silva to Philip that her subjects had risen 
in insurrection against her with the support of the 
Queen of England to force her to change her religion 
‘ and interpreting the promise of three months’ delay, 
which she had made to Throgmorton as meaning a delay 
into the third month, she resolved to close 6ne element 
of the controversy and place the marriage itself beyond 
'ebate. On the evening of the 28th of July Edinburgh 


* Eandolph to Cecil, July 21: Cotton. MSS. Calio. B. 10. 
* De Silva to Philip, Jalj^zS: MS. Simancat. 
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was informed by lyumpet and proclamation that’ tbo 
Queen of Scots bavtng determined to take to herself as 
her husband Henry Earl of Ross and Albany, the said 
Henry was thenceforth to be designated King of Scot¬ 
land, and in all acts and deeds his name would be asso¬ 
ciated with her own.' The crowd listened in silence. A 
single voice cried ‘ God save his Grace ! ’ but the speaker 
was Lennox. 

The next day, July the 29th, being Sunday, while the 
drowsy citkens of Edinburgh were still in their morning 
sleep, Mary Stuart became the wife of Darnley. The 
ceremony took place in the royal chapel just after sun¬ 
rise. It was performed by a Catholic priest, and with 
the usual Catholic rites ; the Queen for some strange 
reason appearing at the altar in a mourning dress of 
black velvet, ‘ such as she wore the doleful day of ^e 
burial of her husband.’ Whether it was an accident— 
whether the doom of the House of Stuart haunted her at 
that hour with its fatal foreshadowings—or whether 
simply for a great political purpose she was doing an act 
which in itself she loathed, it is impossible to tell; but 
that black drapery struck the spectators with a cold 
uneasy tfwe. 

But such dreamy vanities were sooi^forgottea. The 
deed was d^ne which Elizabeth had forbidden. It re- 

t 

« 

* The title was a mere sound, knew. But Darnley was impatient 
The crown matrimonial could be for the name of kinjj; ‘ He would 
conferred only by Act of Parliament; in no case have it deferred a day,’ 
nor would Mary Stuart share the and the Queen was contented to 
reality of her power with a raw boy humour him. 
whose character, she imperfectly 
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mained to be seen to what extremity Elizabeth in her 
resentment would be provoked. I'he lords had been 
long waiting at Stirling for a sign from Berwick ; but 
no sign came, and when the moment of extremity arrived 
Bedford had no definite orders. They remembered 1559, 
when they had been encouraged by similar promises to 
rebel, and when Elizabeth had trifled with her engage¬ 
ments so long and so dangerously. Elizabeth had given 
her word ; but it was an imperfect security; and the 
imcertainty produced its inevitable eifect in' dishearten¬ 
ing and dividing them. ‘ Though your intent be never 
so good to us,’ Randolph wrote to Leicester on the 
31st of July, ‘yet we fear your delay that our ruin shall 
prevent your support; when council is once taken 
nothing is so needful as speedy execution : upon this we 
wholly depend ; in her Majesty’s hands it standeth to 
save our lives or suffer us to perish; greater honour her 
Majesty cannot have than that which lieth in her power 
to do for us.’ * 

While the Congregation were thus held in suspense, 
Mary Stuart was all fire, energy, and resolution. She 
understood at once that Elizabeth was hesitating ; she 
knew that she had little to fear*from Arg^yle and Murray 
until they were supported in force from England ; and 
, leaving no time for faction to disintegrate her own sup¬ 
porters or for the Queen of England to makeSip her mind, 
she sent letters to the noblemen on whom she could rely, 
August them to meet her in arms at Edinburgh 

on the 9th of August. 


* Wbight’s Elizabeth, vol i, 
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Elizabeth as poigt after post came in from Scotland 
lost her breath at tlie rapidity of the Queen of Scots’ 
movements; and resolution became more impossible 
as the need of it became more pressing. On receiving 
the news that the marriage was actually completed 
, she despatched Tamworth, a gentleman of the bed¬ 
chamber, to assure the Queen of Scots that what¬ 
ever might be pretended to the contrary she had 
throughout been sincerely anxious to support her in¬ 
terests. The Queen of Scots had not given her the 
credit which she deserved, and was now ‘ imagining 
something else in England to content her fancy, as vain 
persons sometimes would.’ Leaving much to Tam- 
worth’s discretion, she bade him nevertheless let the 
Queen of Scots see that her present intentions were 
thoroughly understood. ‘ She was following the advipe 
of those who were labouring to extirpate out of Scotland 
the religion received there; ’ the Protestants among her 
own subjects were to be destroyed ‘to gain the favour of 
the Papists in England; ’ ‘ so as with the aid that they 
would hope to have of some prince abroad and from 
Rome also upon pretence of reformation in religion, she 
might when she should see time attempt the same that 
she did when she was married to France.’ It yfaa not 
for Elizabeth to say what might happen in Scotland;, 
‘ but for an;f other device that the Queen of Scots might 
be fed withal, she might be assured before God she would 
find all designs, consultations, intelligences, and advices, 
from wherever they might come to her, far or near, to be 
vain and deceitful.’ Let her relinquish these idle ima¬ 
ginings, let her restore Murray to the council and un- 
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dertake to enter into no foreign alliance prejudicial to 
English interests, and she might yet regain the confid¬ 
ence of her time friends. 

Had Tamworth’s instructions gone no further they 
would have been useless without being mischievous; 
but a further message betrayed the fatal irresolution to 
which Elizabeth was yielding. A fortnight previously 
she had required the (iucen of Scots to abandon her 
own creed ; she now condescended to entreat that if her 
other requests were rejected the Scotch 'Protestants 
might at least be permitted to u.se their own religion 
without molestation.' She might have frightened Mary 
by a demonstration of force as prompt as her own. To 
show that she saw through her schemes, yet at the same 
time that she dar«l not venture Ix'yond a feeble and 
}v?sitating protest, could but make the Queen of Scots 
desperate of further concealment, and encourage her to 
go forward more fearles-sly than ever. 

‘ Mary Stuart,’ when Tam worth came into her pre¬ 
sence, ‘ gave him words that bit to the quick.’ To the 
Queen of England’s susjdcions she said she would reply 
with her ‘ own lawful demands.’ ‘ The Queen of Eng¬ 
land spoke of imaginations ami fancies;’ ‘she* was sorry 
her ^)od sister thought so disdainfully of her as she 
would meddle with simple devices. If things went so 
that she was driven to extremities and ‘practices, she 
-would make it appear to the world that her devices 
were not to be set at so small a price.’ Playing on 


* Instructions to Tamworth, August l : MS. Rolls Souse. 
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Elizabeth’s words wbji a straightforward but irritating 
irony, she said ‘ that* by God’s grace it should appear 
to the world that her designs, consultations, and in¬ 
telligences would prove as substantial and no more 
vain and deceitful than such as her neighbours them¬ 
selves had at any time taken in hand; ’ while as to 
Murray’s restoration, she had never yet meddled be¬ 
tween the Queen of England and her subjects; but now, 

‘ induced by her good sister’s example,’ ‘ she would re¬ 
quest most earnestly for the release and restoration to 
favour’ of her mother-in-law the Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Lennox.* 

Had Philip of Spain been at Mary’s shoulder he 
would have advised her to spare her sarcasms till an 
armada was in the Channel or till Elizabeth was a 
prisoner at her feet. As soon as she had mmle sure of 
Damley he would have recommended her to omit no 
efforts for conciliation. She need not have relin¬ 
quished one emotion of hatred or one aspiration for re¬ 
venge ; but she would have been taught to wait upon 
time to soothe down the iiTitation which she had roused, 
to cajole with promises, and to compel Elizabeth by the 
steady if alow pressure of circumstances to give way 
step by step. 

But Marj»Stuart was young and was a woman. Her , 
tongue was teady and her passions strong. Philip 
cared sincerely for Romanism, Elizabeth cared for Eng¬ 
lish liberty, the Earl of Murray cared for the doctrines 


^ Answer of the Queen of Scots f6 Tamworth : J^rinUd in Keith. 
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of the Reformation; Mary Stuart vras chiefly, interested 
in herself, and she was without the strength of self- 
command which is taught only by devotion to a cause. 
So confident was she that in imagination she had already 
seated herself on Elizabeth’s throne. To the conditions 
of friendship offered by Tamworth, she replied in Ian- , 
guage which could scarcely have been more peremptory 
had she entered London at the head of a victorious 
army. Not condescending to notice what was demanded 
of herself, she required Elizabeth immediately to de¬ 
clare her by Act of Parliament next in the succession; 
and failing herself and her children, to entail the crown 
on Lady Margaret Lennox and her children ‘as the per¬ 
sons by the law of God and nature next inheritable.’ 
The^ Queen of England should bind herself ‘ neither to 
do nor suffer to be done either by law or otherwise ’ 
anything prejudicial to the Scottish title; to abstain 
in future from all practices with subjects of the Scottish 
Crown; to enter no league and contract no alliance 
which could affect the Queen of Scots’ fortunes imfa- 
vourably. On these terms, but on these alone, she would 
consent to leave Elizabeth in undisturbed, possession 
during her own or her children’s lifetime; she would 
abstain from encouraging the English Catholics to rise 
, in rebellion, in her behalf, and from inviting an inva¬ 
sion from Spain or France;* and she coMescended to 
promise—to throw dust in the eyes of the Protestants 
in both countries—although she was receiving the sup- 

' Offer of the King and Queen of Scotland, by Mr Tamworth, August, 
1565 : SeoUh MSS. Soils Mouse, * 
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port of th.e Pope an^ seeking the support of the Kiri^ of 
Spain in the sole iflterests of Eomanism—that in the 
event of herself and her husband succeeding to the 
throne of England, the religion established there by law- 
should not be interfered -with. 

An answer, every sentence of which must have stung 
Elizabeth like a whip-lash, might have for the moment 
satisfied Mary Stuart’s passion; but her hatred of her' 
sister of England was passing into contempt, and she 
believed sh* might trample upon her with impunity. 

Tamworth having received his message desired to 
return with it to England. lie applied for a passport, 
which was given him signed by Darnley as King of 
Scotland; and Elizabeth had forbidden him to recog¬ 
nize Damley in any capacity but that of the Queen’s 
husband. He desired that the wording might bo chaxiged: 
his request was refused. He requested that a guard 
might escort him to the Border: it could not be grant¬ 
ed. He set out without attendance and without a safe- 
conduct : he was arrested and carried prisoner to Hume 
Castle. 

The lords at Stirling had been already so perplexed 
by Elizabeth’s timidity Jhat they had broken up and 
dispersed. Argyle and Murray retired to the western 
Highlands, fnd sent an earnest message that unless they 
could be immediately relieved they would be over-’ 
thro-wn.* The arrest of Tamworth added to their dis¬ 
may. Yet in spite of past experience they could not 

' Tamworth to Cecil and Leicester, August 10: Scotch MSS., Holla 
Home. 
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believe Elizabeth capable of breakuig promises so em¬ 
phatically and so repeatedly made*io them. They wrote 
through Randolph that they were still at the Queen of 
England’s devotion. They would hold out as long as 
tlieir strength lastisl; but it was already tasked to the 
uttermost, and if left to themselves they would have to 
yield to superior force. 

The catastrophe came quicker than they anticipated. 
The friends of the Congregation were invited by cir- 
etilars to tneet at Ayr on the zqlh of August. On the 
25th the (lueen of Scots—iifter a tempestuous interview 
with Kuiulolph, who had deinanded Tamworth’s release 
—mounted her horse and rode out of Edinburgh at the 
head of 5000 men to meet her enemies in the field. 
Darnley, in gilt armour, was at her side. iJhe herself 
<'arried pistols in hand and pistols at her saddlebow, 
iler one peculiar hope was to encounter and destroy 
her brother, against whom, above and beyond his poli¬ 
tical opposition, she bore an especial and unexplained 
animosity.' 


* * I never hcani m«m* ! 

ou* worvls tlian she | 

inv lA>rd ol' Murray. Sho said she 
wtmld rather U»t crown thiiii 
not ho rcvciiijiMl upon him. Site has 
*uinc further c»U80 of quarrel with 
him than she eairsi to avow.'—lian- 
:loiph to Cecil, 27: ITS, 

JiiMs J/oftAr. Shortly after, Ran¬ 
dolph ima^incii that ho had dis- 
covcretl the * further cause/ * The 
hiitrt'd conanved a^inst my Lord of 
Murray is neither for his rclig^ion 


I nor yet for that she now speaketh— 

I that ho would take the crown from 
h« r, asshe said lately t> myself—but 
ifiat she knoweth tliat he knoweth 
some such secret fact, m»t to las 
named for rcvcren<;p sake, that stand- 
clh not with her ^honour, which he 
so much detosteth, bein;^ her brother, 
that neither can ho show hiraself as 
ho hath done, nor she think of him 
but as of one whom she mortally 
hateth. Here is the mischief, thiA 
,is the grief; and how this may he 
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^\^th the money^sont her from iihroad sho Ivnd (tm- 
trived to raise six hundred ‘ haniuebiissineii,’ whom the 
half-armed retainers of the lords could not hojK) to en¬ 
gage successfully. Pa-ssing Linlith<!:ow and Stirliiif' she 
swept swiftly round to Glasgow, and cut olf tlio retreat 
of the Protestants into tlic western hills. A fijjjht was 
l(H)ked for at Hamilton, where ‘ahundred j'entlcmcn of 
her party deternuned to .set on Murniy in the battle, and ’ 
either slay him or tarry Iwhind lifeless.’* 

Outnumbered—for they had in all but 1300 horse— 
and outmaiueuvred by the rapid inoveiiients of the 
<iueen, the Protc-stants fell baek on Hdiiiburffli, where 
they expected the citizens to declare for them. On the 
last of August, six days after .Mary Stuart had lefi 


solved and rcpturril it jKissfth riPtn’rs lia'f laid Ipr^dl' ojh i» to rcmaik 
wit to ctoit'idtT. This n’Vt'rciue, f'»r tljron'jli sniiM* indiM r< tiim, than timl 
all that he hath to his soviMt hhf sIsmuIiI h.ivt* M:rM*ut'ly 
that I am sure th«re are very te\v lui^nl Ik r char.n tt-r. It he( TH‘><» r' 
that knttw tlii'< |?rief; and to have !;tin th;it ^lurray inlendetl td hive 
this obloquy and rcproiich of her re- liaii/'d Ki//.io. raul de Foixusk‘d 

ldi/.i!r<fh /<»r an < rjtliinafinii <d th<’ 

nf SrotV Hni!iiut>ity 
her 1>.' -iher : - 

‘ Ktle ti’estaiit p«ll tt w«-, «t 
W'/'Oll.' t^a t'-^te, me re*-p<»ndit qtje 
parcntly thc*iniimacy of Mary cN^toit pour co (jne U Uoync d’K*- 
ari with Uirzio, which wun already ; cowo uvoit informee, quo I" 

ftu close and confidential as to pro- Comte* dti Murray av<dt vtadlu 
voice calnmny. 4 n the fare of llan* * {KUidrc un;; Italian nomme I)«%}d 
dolph's laQ^uag^t U ditlicult to say ' qn’ciie aymoit ct favoriaoit, luy don- 
for certain that Mary iStuart had nant piu>i de credit quo ma 
never transgreMod the permitted ' ot honneur nc devoient.*—FauJ de 
limiu of propriety; yet it i« more I Foix au Roy: Tftt'i.mr, v<d. ii. 
likely that a penton eo c&relcM of | > Randolph to Cecil, SepU'mlx r 

the opinions of other*, and m warm 4: MS. lUlU IUuh. 
and true io her friendahip*, should ^ 


moved, I belit ve he would (jiiit litH 
country for all tlic days of Iuk life.’ 
— Uandolnh to CeciL October 11: 
J/-V. Ibid. 

The mystery alluded to wa.H ap- 
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lIo^TOofl, Chatclhcrault, Muri'aj',^ Glencairn, Ifothes, 
Boyd, Kirkaldy, and a lew more gentlemen, rode with 
their nervants into the West Port, and sending a courier 
to Berwick with a pressing entreaty for help, they pre- 
paied to defend themselves. Bpt the Calvinist shop¬ 
keepers who could be so brave against a miserable priest 
had no ston\aeh for a light with armed men. Tlie 

< iueon was coming fust behind them like an avenging 
fury ; and Krskino, wlio was inclining to the royal side, 
begun to fire on the lords from the castle, ‘^n the town 
they could find neither help nor support from any one,’ 
anil the terrified inhabitants could only enti-eat ajid 
even insist that tliey should depart. A fortnight before, 
a little money and a few distinct words from England 
would have sufficed to save them. Mary Stuart’s cour- 
i^'o and Kli/abeth’s remissness had by this time .so 
strengthened the party of the (lueeu that ‘little good 
could now be done without greater supj>ort than could 
fie in readiness in any short time.’ The lords could only 
retire towards the Border and wait Elizabeth’s pleasure. 

■ NN hat was promi.sed,’ Bandolph passionately wrote to 

< ceil, ‘your honour knoweth. Oh that her Majesty’s 
mind was known ! If the I'^arl of Bedford‘have only 
comntission to act in this matter both Queens may be in 
one country betore long. lu the whole yorld if there 
Ik> a more malicious heart towards tha Queen my 
so\eroign than hers that here now reigneth, let me be 
hanged at my home-coining or counted a villain for 
ever.’ ‘ 


‘ K.inaoli>h t,> Cecil, September 4 : MS. RolU Jloute. 
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Mary ^mcanw 
burgh, breathing 
tiance. Argj'lo was in his own IUghlaiuls wasting the 
adjoining lands of Athol and Lennox ; but she scarcely 
noticed or cared for Argyle. The alfcction of a sister 
for a brother was curdled into a hatred the more lua- 
iiguant because it was unnatural. Her whole passion 
was concentrated on ilurray, and after Murray oji 
Klizabcih.- 

The day before she had left Ilolyrood for the west an 
Eiifflishniun named Vaxlce had arrived there from 
Flanders. This }>crson, who has been alroa<ly incntion<sl 
as in the service of Lady Lennox, hud been emploj’ed 
by her as the .special agent of her corresjxmdiaicc with 
the continental Courts. J^ady Lennox l)cing now in the 
Tower, Yaxleo followisl the fortum^s of lu'r son, und„ 
came to Scotland to place himself at tin; di.s|x)sal of Mary 
Stuart. lie was a conspirator of the kind most danger¬ 
ous to his emplo3'er8, vain, loud, and confident, foud of 
boasting of his acquaintance with kings and j)rinces, 
and ‘ promising to bring to a good end whatsoever 
should be committed to him.’ ‘ The wiser sort ’ BO<in 
understood* and avoided bim. The Queen of Scots 
however allowed herself to be iKirsuadcsl by her hus¬ 
band, and plase<l herself in Yaxlee’s jjower. She told 
him all her •chemes at home and all the promises 
which had been made to her abroad. The Bishop of 
Dunblane at Rome had requested the Pope to lend 
her twelve thonsand men, and the Pope was waiting 
only for I’hilip’s sanction »and co-opcration to send 

VOL. Tii. 21 


hile had re-entered Edin- 

* Sci>ioml)«r. 

noihing but anger and de- 
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them.* She selected Yaxlee to go on a mission to 
Sj^in to explain her position, and‘‘to ‘remit her claims, 
prospects, and the manner of the prosecution thereof’ 
to Philip’s judgmtot and direction. ' 

Vain of the trust reposed in him, the foolish creatare 
was unable tb keep his ooxmsel. His. babbling tongue 
revealed all thaJfc-he knew and all that he was commis¬ 
sioned to do; and the report of it was soon in Cecil’s 
hands.® 

Philip would no doubt be unwilling to move. 
Philip, like Elizabeth, was fond of encouraging others to 
run into diffioulties by promises which he repudiated if 
they were inconvenient; and in this particular instance 
Mary Stuart had gone beyond his advice and had placed 
herself- in a position .against which the Duke of Alva 
^ad pointedly warned her. But the fears of the Spaniards 
for the safety of the Low Countries were every day in¬ 
creasing ; they regarded Englaifd as the fountain from 
which the heresies of the continent were fed; and they 
looked to the recovery of it to the Church as the only 
means of restoring order in their own provinces.® 

* Capitulo de Cartas del Cardinal ’ ‘ Esta materia de Escncia y de 
Pacheco h su Mag'*., 2 September, ^iqui es de tanta impoAancia como se 
1565 f MS. Simancas. pued* considerar ; porque •! este 

“ ‘ Memoir of the prooeeflings of Reyno ee reduxiese, pareoe qne se 
Francis 'Sft’dee,* in Cecil’s hand- quitara la fucnta de los hereges de 
■writing: • Qotton. MSS. Canio. B. Flanders y de Francis, ^y auu las 
lo. The name of the person is left intelligenciasdeAlemania, qne, como 
hlanV in Cecil’s manuscript, hut a aqui, hay necessidad destas malas 
French- translation *of the memoir ayudas para eostenerse-’^De Silva 
■was found in Paris by M.Teulet, and to‘Philip, August 20: MS. Si- 

on the marg'm is ■written, • Cellny manrqs. 
qui eat lussb on hlanc e’est Vaxlee.' 
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Elizabeth was perfectly aware of the dangers which 
were thickening round her, and the effect was to*end 
her uncertainty and to determine her to shake herself 
clear from the failing fortunes of the noblemen whom 
she had invited to rebel. They had halted at Dumfries, 
close to the Border, where Murray, thinking that ‘ no¬ 
thing worse could happen than an a'gfeement while the 
Queen of Scots had the upper hand and they without a 
force in the field,’ was with difficulty keeping together 
the remnant of his party. The Earl of Bedford, weary 
of waiting for instructions which never came, wrote at 
last half in earnest and half in irony to Elizabeth to 
propose that she should play over again the part which 
she had played with Winter; he would himself enter 
Scotland with the Berwick garrison, and ‘ her Majesty 
could afterwards seem to blame him for attempting such 
things as with the help of others he could bring about.”* 
But Elizabeth was too* much frightened to consent even 
to a vicarious fulfilaient of her promises. She replied 
that if the lords were in danger of being taten the Earl 
might cover their retreat into England; she sent him 
three thousand pounds which if he pleased he might 
place in their hands; but'Jie must give them to under¬ 
stand precisely that both the one and the other were his 
own acts, fo» which she would accept neither thanks 
nor reSponsibfIity. ’ You shall make them perceive your 
case to be such,’ she said, ‘ as if it abould appear^other- 
■wise your danger should be so great m all the friends 

' Mnmiy to Bandolpb,. Sep- / * Bedford to Elizabeth; MS. 

tcmber 8 : MS. SeUt Mouse. ftlMd. 
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you have could not be able to savtc you towards us.’' 

At times she seemed to struggle with her ignominy, 
but it was only to flounder deeper into distraction and 
dishonour. Once she sent for the French ambassador ; 
she told him that the Earl of Murray and his friends 
were in danger for her sake and through her means; 
the Queen of Scots was threatening their lives; and 
she swore she would aid them with all the means which 
God had given, and she would have all men know her 
determination. But the next moment, as if afraid of 
what she had said, she stooped to a deliberate lie. Be 
Foix had heard of the 3000/., and had ascertained be¬ 
yond doubt that it had been sent from the Treasury; 
yet when he questioned Elizabeth about it she took re¬ 
fuge behind Bedford, and .swore she had sent no money 
to the lords at all.^ 

‘ It fears me not a little,’ wrote Murray on the aist, 
‘ that these secret and covered pretendings of the Queen’s 
Majesty there, as matters now stand, shall never put 
this cause to such end as we both wish, but open declar¬ 
ation would apparently bring with it no doubt.’® ‘If 
her Majesty will openly declare herself,’ said Bedford, 
‘ uncertain hearts will be determined again and all will 
go well.’ * 

Paul de Foix himself, notwithstandiag his know¬ 
ledge of Elizabeth, was unable to believe ftiat she would 


^ Elizabeth to Bedford, September 12 : Scotch MSS. Itolls Mouse, 
® De Foix to the Queen-mother, September 18 : Tetjlet, toI, ii, 
3 Murray to Bedford, September 21: Scotch MSS. Molls Mouse. 

* Bedford to Cecil: MS, Ibid. ^ 
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perseverg in a courge so discreditable and so dangerous. 
So easy it would be* for her to strike Mary Stuart down, 
if she had half the promptitude of Mary herself, that it 
seemed impossible to him that she would neglect the 
opportunity. As yet the party of the Queen of Scots 
had no solid elements of strength: E.izzio was the chief 
councillor ; the Earl of Athol was the General—‘ a youth 
without judgment or experience, whose only merit was* 
a frenzied Catholicism.' * Catherine de Medici, who 
thought like de Foix, and desired to prevent Elizabeth 
from becoming absolute mistress of Scotland, sent over 
Castelnau de Mauvissiere to mediate between the Queen 
of Scots and her subjects. But Mary Stuart imderstood 
better, the temperament with which she had to deal; she 
knew that Elizabeth was thoroughly cowed and fright¬ 
ened, and that she had nothing to fear. She sent^a 
message to Castelnau that she would allow neither 
France nor England to interfere between her and her 
revolted subjects; while her rival could only betake 
herself to her single resource in difficulty, and propose 
again to marry the Archduke. 

There was something piteous as well as laughable in 
the perpetual recurreneg of this forlorn subject. She 
was not wholly insincere. When pushed to extremity 
she beKeve<J that marriage might become her duty, and^ 
she imagined that she was willing to encounter it. The 
game was a dangerous one, for she had almost exhausted 
the patience of her subjects, who might compel her at 


* De Foix fo the Queen-mothir, September 18 : Ixulbi, toI. ii. 
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last io fulfil in earnest tie hopes which she hac^, excited. 
It would have come to an end long before had it not 
been that Philip, who was irresolute as herself, allowed 
his wishes for the marriage to delude him into believing 
Elizabeth serious whenever it was mentioned ; while the 
desirableness of the Austrian alliance in itself, and the 
extreme anxiety for it among English statesmen, kept 
*alive the jealous fears of the French. To de Silva the 
Queen appeared a vain, capricious woman, whose plea¬ 
sure it was to see the princes of Europe successively at 
her feet; yet he too had expected that if her Scotch 
policy failed she would take the Archduke in earnest at 
last, and thus the value of the move was not yet wholly 
played away, and she could use his name once more to 
hold her friends and her party together. 

As a matter of course, when the Archduke was talked 
of on one side the French had their candidate on the 
other; and Charles the Ninth being no longer in ques¬ 
tion, Paul de Foix threw his interest on the side of Lei¬ 
cester. While the Queen of Scots was displaying the 
spirit of a sovereign and accomplishing with uncommon 
skill the first steps of the Catholic revolution, Elizabeth 
was amusing herself once more y^ith balancing the attrac¬ 
tions df her lover and the Austrian prince: not indeed 
^that she any longer wished to marry even the favoured 
Lca'd Eobert; ‘ If she ever took a husband/ she said to 
de Foix, ‘ she would give him neither a share of her 
power nor the keys of her treasury; her subjects wanted 
a successor, and she would use the husband’s services to 
obtain such a thing; but imder any aspect the thought 
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of marriage was odious to her, and when she tried[ to 
make up her mind it was as if her heart was being torn 
out of her body.' ‘ 

Yet Leicester was fooled by the French into a brief 
hope of success. He tried to interest Cecil in his cause 
by assuring him that the Queen would marry no one but 
himself; and Cecil mocked him with a courteous answer, 
and left on record, in a second table of contrasts with 
the Archdxike, his own intense conviction of Leicester’s 
worthlessness.® 


A ludicrous Court calamity increased the troubles of 
the Queen and with them her unwillingness to declare 
war against the Queen of Scots. The three daughters of 
the Duke of Suifolk had been placed one after the other 
in the line of succession by Henry the Eighth. Lady 
Jane was dead; Lady Catherine was dying from thp 
effects of her long and cruel imprisonment; the third, 
Lady Mary, had remained at the Court, and one evening 
in August when the Scotch plot was thickening got her¬ 
self married in the palace itself ‘ by an old fet priest in 
a short gown ’ to Thomas Keys the sergeant porter.® 
Lady Mary was ‘ the smallest woman in the Court,' Keys 


* Slje said she was resolved— 
‘Ne departir jamais i celuy qui 
seroit son mary^i de ses biens ni^ 
forces ni moyens^ne youlant s’ayder 
de luy que pour laisser suocesseur 
d’elle 4 ses subjects; mais quand 
elle pensoit de ee faire, il luy sem- 
bloit que Ton luy arrachast le c®ur 
du ventre ; tant elle en estoit de son 
natuiel eslongufie.’—Paul de Foil* 


to the Queen-motUer, August 22: 
Teclet, vol. ii. 

a ‘ De Matrimonio Eeginsa Au- 
gliee,’ Eeasons against the Earl of 
Leicester: Bmghley Tapers, vol. i. 

a This marriage was before men¬ 
tioned by me as having taken place 
at the same time with that of Lady 
Pane Grey and Guilford Dudley, f 
was misled by Dugdale. 
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was the largest man, and that seem'id to have been the 
chief bond of connection between them. The lady was 
perhaps anxious for a husband and knew that Elizabeth 
would keep her single till she died. Discovery followed 
before worse had happened than the ceremony. The 
burly sergeant porter was sent to the Fleet to grow thin 
on discipline and low diet; the Lady Mary went into 
private confinement; and both were only too eager to 
release each other and escape from punishment. The 
bishops were set to work by the council te undo the 
knot and found it no easy matter.^ Elizabeth had a 
fresh excuse for her detestation of the Greys and a fresh 
topic on which to descant in illustration of the iniquities 
of matrimony. 

De Mauvissi^re meanwhile, undeterred by the Queen 
cf Scots’ message, had made his way to Edinburgh, but 
only to find that he had come upon a useless errand. 
The Earl of Both well had rejoined Mary Stuart in the 
middle of her triumph, ‘ a man,’ said Randolph, ‘ fit to be 
made a minister of any shameful act against God or 
man;’* and Bothwell’s hatred for Murray drew him closer 
than ever to Mary’s side. In the full confidence of 
success and surrounded by persons whose whole aim was 
to fee^ the fire of her passion, she would listen to no- 
c thing which de Mauvissiere could urge. *• In vain he 
warned her of the experience of France ; fn vain he re- 


' Privy Cooncil Eegister, Au¬ 
gust, 1565. Proceedings of council 
on'the marriage of the Lady Mary 
Grey; MS. Domestic, Elisabeth, 


Soils Souse. Bishop of London to 
Cecil: MS. Ibid. 

2 Randolph to Cecil, September 
*20 : f eo:eh MSS. Soils Souse. 
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minded h^r of the siege of Leith and of the madness of 
risking a quarrel witii her powerful and dangerous neigh¬ 
bour. ‘ Scotland,’ she said, ' should not be turned into 
a republic; she would sooner lose her crown than wear 
it at the pleasure of her revolted subjects and the Queen 
of England; instead of advising her to make peace, 
Catherine de Medici should have stepped forward to her 
side and assisted her to avenge the joint wrongs of* 
France and Scotland; if France failed her in her ex¬ 
tremity, grieved as she might be to leave her old allies, 
she would take the hand which was offered her by 
Spain ; she would submit to England—never.’ ‘ 

From the moment when she had first taken the field, 
she had given her enemies no rest; she had swept Fife, 
the hotbed of the Protestants, as far as St Andrew’s. 
The old Laird of Lundy—^he who had called the mass 
the mickle deil—was flung into prison and his friends 
and his family had to fly for their lives. At the end of 
September she was pausing to recover breath at Holy- 
rood before she made her last swoop upon the party at 
Dumfries. The Edinburgh merchants found her money, 
her soldiers with lighted matchlocks assisting them to 
unloose their purse-strings. With October she would 
march to' the Border, and in her unguarded mftments 

she boasted* that she would take her next rest at the 

. • 

gates of LoiSdon.* 

It was now necessary for Elizabeth to come to some 


' Castelnau de Mauvissifere to 
Paul de Foix, September: Teulbt, 
Tol. ii. • 


’ Paul de Foix to the King of 
France, September 29; Tkulet, 
Tol. ii. 
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resolution which she could ayow—either to ii^ierfere at 
once oa* distinctly to declare that sHe did not mean to 
interfere. Cecil, according to his usual habit, reviewed 
the situation and drew out in form its leading features. 
The two interests at stake were religion and the succes¬ 
sion to the Crown. For religion ‘ it was doubtful how 
to meddle in another prince’s controversy :* < so far aa 
‘ politic laws were devised for the maintenance of the 
Gospel Christian men might defend it,’ ‘ yet the best 
service which men could render to the truth was to serve 
God faithfully and procure by good living the defence 
thereof at His Almighty hand.’ The succession was at 
once more critical and more impossible to> leave un¬ 
touched. The Queen of Scots appeared to intend to 
exact her recognition as ‘ second person ’ at the point of 
the sword. The unwillingness of the Queen of England 
to marry had unsettled the minds of her subjects, who, 
‘ beholding the state of the Crown to depend only on the 
breath of one person,’ were becoming restless and uneasy; 
and there were symptoms on all sides which pointed 
‘ towards a civil quarrel in the realm.’ The best remedy 
would be the fulfilment of the hopes which had been so 
long held out to the nation. If the Queen would marry 
all dailger would at once be at an end. If she could not 
^bring herself to accept that alternative, she might make 
the intrigues of the Scottish Queen with her Catholic 
subjects, the practising with Rome, the language of 
Damley to Randolph, and the continued refusal to ratify 
the Treaty of Edinburgh, a ground for declaring war.‘ 


* Note in Cecil’s hand, September, 1565; MS. Bolls House, 
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Ev*ery pember of Jbhe council was summoned to L8n- 
don. The suspeeted'Earls of Cumberland, Westmore¬ 
land, and Northumberland were invited to the Court, to 
remove them from the Border where they would perhaps 
be dangerous; and day after day the advisers of the 
Crown sat in earnest and inconclusive deliberation. A 
lucid statement was drawn up of Mary Stuart’s proceed¬ 
ings from the day of Elizabeth’s accession; every aggres¬ 
sive act on her part, every conciliatory movement of the 
Queen of England, were laid out in careful detail to assist 
the council in forming a judgment; the history was 
brought down to the latest moment, and one only im¬ 
portant matter seems to have been withheld—^the unfor¬ 
tunate promises which Elizabeth had made to the Earl 
of Murray and his friends at a time when she believed 

that a demonstration in Scotland would be sufficient to 

% 

frighten Mary Stuart, and that she would never be called 
on to fulfil them. 

In favour of sending assistance to the Protestant 
noblemen, it was urged that the Queen of Scots notori¬ 
ously intended to overthrow the reformed religion, and 
to make her way to the English throne; the title of the 
Queen of England depended on the Reformation; if the 
Pope’s authority was restored she would no longer be 
regarded as legitimate. To sit still in the face of the 
attitude which the Queen of Scots had assumed was to 
encourage her to continue her practices; and it was 
more prudent to encounter an enemy when it could be 
done at small cost and in her own country than to wait 
to be overtaken at home jjy war and rebellion which 
would be a thousand times more dangerous and costly. 
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' On the other hand, to defend the insurgent subjects 
of a neighbouring sovereign was a dangerous precedent. 
If Elizabeth was justified in maintaining the Scotch Pro¬ 
testants, the King of Spain might claim as fair a right 
to interfere in behalf of the English Catholics. The 
form which a war would assume, and the contingencies , 
which might arise from it, could not be foreseen, while 
the peril and expense were immediate and certain. 

The arguments on both sides were so evenly balanced 
that it was difficult to choose between them. »The council 
however, could it be proved that the Queen of Scots was 
in communication with the Pope to further her designs 
on England, were ready to consider that ‘ a great matter.’ 
The name of the Pope was detested in England by men 
who believed themselves to hold every shred of Catholic 
.doctrine; the creed was an opinion; the Pope was a po¬ 
litical and most troublesome fact, with which under no 
circumstances were moderate English gentlemen inclined 
to have any more dealings. The Pope turned the scale; 
and the council, after some ineSectual attempts to find a 
middle course, resolved on immediately confiscating the 
estates of the Earl of Lennox; while they recommended 
the Queen to demand the ratification of th6 Treaty of 
Edinburgh, to send a fleet into the Forth, and to despatch 
a few thousand men to Berwick, to he at the disposal of 
the Earl of Bedford.* 

Had these steps been taken, either Mary Stuart must 
have yielded, or there would have been an immediate 

' Notes of the Proceedings in Council at Westminster, September 24. 
In Cecil’s hand: Cotton, MSS. CalAi. B. 10. Scotch MSS. Rolls Bouse. 
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war. * But the council, though consenting and advising 
a decided course, wAe still divided : Norfolk, Arundel, 
Winchester, Mason, and Pembroke were in favour in the 
main of the Queen of Scots’ succession, and they regarded 
Calvinists and Calvinism with a most heartfelt and gen¬ 
uine detestation. Elizabeth in her heart resented the 
necessity of identifying herself with the party of John 
Knox, and her mood varied from day to day. After 
the resolution of the council on the 34th she spoke at 
length to tte French ambassador in praise of Murray, 
who, if his sister could but have known it, she said, was 
her truest friend—a noble, generous, and good man; she 
was fully aware of the Queen of Scots’ designs against 
her; and when de Foix entreated her not to break the 
2)eace, she refused to give him any assurances, and she 
told him that if France assisted Mary Stuart she should 
receive it as an act of hostility against herself.* 

But her energy spent itself in words, or rather both 
the Queen and those advisers whom she most trusted, 
even Sir William Cecil himself, oscillated backwards 
into a decision that the risk of war was too great to be 
encountered. The example might be fatal; the Catholic 
powers might interfere, in England; the Romanists at 
home might mutiny; while to move an army was*' three 
times more ,chargeable than it was wont to be, whereof 
the experience at Havre mfght serve for example.’ ^ Two 
days after their first resolution therefore the council 


’ Paul de Foix to the King of France, September 29 ; Teci.et, vol. ii. 
* ‘ Causes that move me not to consent presently to war,’ September 
26. Note in Cecil’s hand: Cottorfi MSS. Caliq. B. 10. 
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assembled again, when Cecil infopned them * tAat he 
found a lack of disposition in the' Queen’s Majesty to 
allow of war or of the charges thereof; ’ she would break 
her word to the lords whom she had encouraged into 
insurrection ; but it was better than to run the risk of 
a conflagration which might wrap all England in its 
flames. The idea of forcible interference was finally 
abandoned. De Mauvissi^re remained at Edinburgh 
sincerely endeavouring to keep Mary within bounds; 
and Cecil himself wrote a private letter of advice to her 
which he sent by the hands of a Captain Cockbum. 
There were reasons for supposing that her violence 
might have begun to cool. Damley had desired that 
the command of the army might be given to his father; 
the Queen of Scots had insisted on bestowing it upon 
Bothwell,* who had won her favour by promising to bring 
in Murray dead or alive and Lennox was holding off 
from the Court in jealous discontent. 

, Cockburn on his arrival at Holyrood placed 

OctoDer. , . i 

himself m communication with de Mauvis- 

siere. They waited on Mary together; and, expatiating 
on the ruinous effect of the religious wars of the Guises 
which had filled France with rage and hatred, they 
entreated her for her own sake to beware of the miser¬ 
able example. The French ambassador t^d her that 
if she looked for aid from abroad she was deceiving her- 


1 Randolph speaking of Mary 
Stuart’s relation with Bothwell at 
this time says—‘I hare heard a 
thing most strange, whereof I will 
not make mention till I have better 


assurance than now I have.’—Ran¬ 
dolph to Cecil, October 13: MS. 
jRoUs House. 

* Cockbum to CecU, October 2: 
MS. Ibid. 
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self; ‘France would ^not help her and would not pe*init 
the interference of Spain ; so that she would bring her¬ 
self ‘ to a hard end.’ Cockbum ‘ spoke his mind freely 
to her to the same effect ’ and ‘ told her she was in 
great danger.’ ‘ 

Mary Stuart ‘ wept wondrous sore; ’ but, construing 
Elizabeth’s unwillingness to declare war into an admis¬ 
sion of her own strength, she was deaf to advice as she * 
had been to menace. She disbelieved de Mauvissiere 
and trustesjj soon to hear from Yaxlee that the Spanish 
fleet was on its way to the English Channel; at least 
she would not lose the chance of revenge upon her 
brother: ‘ she said she would hear of peace till she had 
Murray’s or Chatelherault’s head.’ * 

A few hundred men from Berwick would probably ' 
have ended her power of so gratifying herself; yet on 
the other hand it might have been a spark to explode an 
insurrection in England; and Elizabeth preferred to 
hold aloof with her arm half raised—wishing yet fearing 
to strike—and waiting for some act of direct hostility 
against herself. As far as the peace of her own 
coxmtry was concerned her policy was no doubt a 
prudent one ; but it was pursued at the expense of her 
honour; it ruined for the time her party in Scfttland; , 
and it was ^an occasion of fresh injury to the fugitives 
at Dumfries* 

As soon as Murray with his few dispirited friends 
had reached the Border, he despatched Sir Eohert Mel- 


' Cockbum to Cecil, October 2: MS. Rolls House. 

* Bedford to Cecil, October 5; Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 
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■villb to London to explain his situation and to request 
in form the assistance which had heen promised him. 
Elizabeth assured Melville that she was sorry for their 
condition. She bade him return and tell Murray that 
she would do her very best for himself and his cause; 
but she could not support him by arms without declar¬ 
ing war against the Queen of Scots, and she could not 
' declare war ‘ without just cause.’ If the Queen of Scots 
therefore were to offer him ‘ any tolerable conditions ’ 
she would not have him refuse; ‘if on the other hand 
the indignation of the Queen was so cruelly intended as 
he and his companions could obtain no end with preserv¬ 
ation of their lives, her Majesty, both for her private 
love towards those that were noblemen and of her 
princely honour and clemency towards such as were 
tyrannically persecuted, would receive them into her 
protection, save their persons and their lives from ruin, 
and so far would give them aid and succour ; ’ she would 
send a commissioner to Scotland to intercede with the 
Queen, ‘ and with him also an army to be used as her 
Majesty should see just occasion given to her.’ ‘ 

The lords had become ‘ desperate of hope and as 
men dismayed; ’ they had repented bitterly of-‘ having 
trusted so much to England: ’ ^ Chatelherault, Glen- 
cairn, Kirkaldy—all in fact save Murray;—desired to 
make terms with Mary, and were feeling their way to¬ 
wards recovering her favour at the expense of the Queen 
of England, whom they accused of betraying them. 


• Answer to Robert Melville, October i: SootcA MSS. Rolls House. 
^ Bedford to Cecil, October $ : MS. Ibid, 
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Wlien*Melville returned with Elizabeth’s answer it lifas 
interpreted into a fre*sh promise of interference in their 
behalf, not only by the lords, whom anxiety might have 
made sanguine, but by the bearer of the message to 
whom Elizabeth had herself spoken. They inimediately 
recovered their courage, broke off their communications 
with the Queen of Scots, and prepared to continue their 
resistance. 

Elizabeth would have done better if she had spoken 
less ambiguously. Mary Stuart, who had paused to as¬ 
certain what they would do, set out at once for the 
Border with Athol, Bothwell, and a motley force of 
18,000 men. She rode in person at their head in steel 
bonnet and corselet, ‘ with a dagg at her saddlebow,’ * 
declaring that ‘ all who hold intercourse with England 
should be treated as enemies to the realm; ’ while^ 
Darnley boasted that he was about ‘ to be made the 
greatest that ever reigned in the isle of Britain.’ ^ 
Bizzio was still the presiding spirit in Mary’s cotmcil 
chamber. ‘ You may think,’ wrote Randolph, ‘ what 
the matter meaneth that a stranger and a varlet should 
have the whole guiding of the Queen and country.’ ^ 
The army* was but a confused crowd: of loyal friends 
the Queen could really count on none but Botlfwell, 
young Athol* and perhaps Huntly; ‘ the rest were as 
like to turn against her as s*tand by her.’ She perhaps 
trusted to s<jme demonstration from Berwick to kindle 

* Eandolph to Cecil, October 13; 18 r Scotch MSS. Rolls Souse. 

Scotch MSS. Rolls Souse. » MS. Ibid. 

• Randolph to Leicester, October* 

VOL. VII. 
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thdm into enthusiasm through their patriotism; but 
Elizabeth disappointed equally both her enemies and her 
friends; she would give no excuse to the Queen of Scots 
to complain that England had broken the peace. The 
‘ few hundreds ’ with whose assistance the lords under¬ 
took to drive their sovereign back to Edinburgh were 
not forthcoming; the army more than half promised to 
Melville was a mere illusion; and Bedford was confined 
by his orders to Carlisle, where he was allowed only to 
receive Murray and his party as fugitives : they had 
now therefore no resource except to retreat into Eng¬ 
land ; the Queen of Scots following in hot ptirsuit, glared 
across the frontier at her escaping prey, half tempted to 
follow them and annihilate the petty guard of the Eng¬ 
lish commander: * but prudence for once prevailed; she 
halted and drew back. 

So ended the insurrection which had been under¬ 
taken at Elizabeth’s instigation and mainly in Eliza¬ 
beth’s interests. Having failed to prevent the catas¬ 
trophe she would gladly now have heard no more of it; 
but she was not to escape so easily. Even among her own 
subjects there were some who dared to speak impalatable 
truths to her. Bedford, who had been sent to the north 
with an army which he believed that he was to lead 
to Edinburgh, wrote in plain, stem terms fo the Queen 
herself ‘ that the lords, in reliance upon &er Majesty’s 
promise, had stood out against their sovereign, and now 


* ‘ A few hundred men would she had used, and we are all unpro- 
have kept all right. I fear they vided.’—Bedford to Cecil, October 
will break with us from words which 1 | I3 : StoUh MSS. BolhMoute. 
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knew not \fliat to do while to Cecil, liot knowing how 
deeply Cecil was responsible for the Queen’s conduct, he 
wrote in serious sorrow. In a previous letter he had 
spoken of ‘ the Lords of the Congregation,’ and Eliza¬ 
beth had taken offence at a term which savoured of too 
, advanced a Protestantism. 

‘ The poor noblemen,’ he now said, ‘ rest so amazed 
and in so great perplexity they know not what to say, 
do, or imagine. My terming them Lords of the Con¬ 
gregation was but used by me because I saw it re¬ 
ceived by others; for that it is not plausible, I shall 
omit it henceforth, wishing from my heart the cause 
was plausibly received, and then for terms and names 
it should be no matter. The Earl of Murray I find 
constant and honourable, though otherwise sore per¬ 
plexed, poor gentleman, the more the pity. As her. 
Majesty means peace we must use the necessary means 
to maintain peace; albeit I know that the Queen useth 
against the Queen’s Majesty our sovereign all such re¬ 
proachful and despiteful words as she can ; besides her 
practices with foreign realms, which her Majesty’s 
father I am sure would have thought niuch of. Yet as 
her Maje^y winketh at th^ same, I must know what I 
am to do, whether in dealing with the wardens ofi the 
Border I am, to recognize commissions signed by the 
Lord Darnlejf as King of Scotland.’ ^ 

Randolph, ashamed and indignant at the deception 
of which he and Throgmorton had been the instru- 

* Bedford to the Queen, October 13 : Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

® Bedford to Ceefl, October and October 26 : MS. Ibid. 
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ments, insisted ‘that the Queen,of Scots ^eant evil 
and nothing but evil/ and that however long she was 
home with she would have to be brought to reason by 
force at last. ‘ You, my lord,’ he wrote anxiously to 
Leicester, ‘ do all you can to move her Majesty; it is 
looked for at your hand, and all worthy and godly men „ 
of this nation shall love and honour you for ever; let it 
be handled so that this Queen may know how she has 
been misguided and ill-advised to take so much upon 
her—not only against these noblemen, bat far above 
that if she had power to her will.’ ‘ 

But it was from Murray himself that Elizabeth had 
to encounter the most inconvenient remonstrances. To 
save England from a Catholic revolution and to save 
England’s Queen from the machinations of a dangerous 
, rival, the Earl of Murray had taken arms against his 
sovereign, and he found himself a fugitive and an out¬ 
law, while the sacred cause of the Reformation in his 
own country had been compromised by his fall. His 
life was safe, but Mary Stuart, having failed to take or 
kill him, was avenging herself on his wife, and the first 
news which he heard after reaching England was that 
Lady Murray had been drjven from her home, and 
within a few weeks of her confinement was wandering 
shelterless in the woods. Submission and, soft speeches 
would have been his more prudent part, feut Murray, a 
noble gentleman of stainless honour, was not a person 
to sit down patiently as the dupe of timidity or fraud. 


* Randolph to Leicester, October 18 : Scotch MSS. Rolls Home. 
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He wr<>te shortly»to the English council to say tliat 
in reliance on the message brought him by Sir Robert 
Melville he had encouraged his friends to persevere in 
resistance at a time when they could have made their 
peace; and through ‘ their Queen’s cold dealing ’ both 
he and they were now forced to enter England. If 
there was an intention of helping them he begged that 
it might be done at once, and that Scotland might be 
saved from ruin.' 

By the same messenger he wrote more particidarly 
to Cecil: ‘ He did not doubt,’ he said, ‘ that Cecil under¬ 
stood fully the motives both of himself and his friends; 
they had enterprised their action with full foresight of 
their sovereign’s indignation, being moved thereto by 
the Queen of England and her coimcil’s hand writ 
directed to them thereupon; ’ the ‘ extremities ’ had, 
followed as they expected; the Queen of Scots would 
now agree to no condition, relying on the Queen of 
England’s ‘ coldness: ’ he was told that the Queen’s 
Majesty’s conscience was not resolved to make open 
war without further motive and occasion; the Queen’s 
Majesty was perfectly aware ' that he had undertaken 
nothing fbr any particuliyity of his own, but for good 
affection to follow her own counsel; her Majest;f had 
been the fur^Jierer and the doer, and he with the other 
noblemen had assisted therein to their power.’ “ 

Nor were the lords contented with written protests : 
they were determined to hear from Elizabeth’s own lips 

* Murray to tho Council, October 14 : Scotch MSS. Uolh House. 

2 Murray to Cecil, Oitober 14: MS. Ibid. 
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an'explanation oftkeir desertion. „ Murray himself and 
the Abbot of Kilwinning were cho^n as the representa¬ 
tives of the rest; and Bedford, after an affectation of 
opposition which he did not carry beyond a fori», sent 
to the Queen on the 17th of October to prepare for 
their appearance in London. Pressed by the conse¬ 
quences of her own faults Elizabeth would have con¬ 
cealed her conduct if possible from her own eyes ; least 
of all did she desire to have it thrown in her teeth 
before all the world. She had assured Pf ul de Foix 
at last that she would give the lords no help, and 
would wait to be attacked. She wished to keep clear of 
every overt act which would justify the Queen of Scots 
in appealing to France and Spain. She had persuadetl 
herself that Mary Stuart’s army would disperse in a 
few days for want of supplies, that the lords would re¬ 
turn over the Border as easily as they had crossed it; * 
and that she could assist them with money behind the 
scenes without openly committing herself. These plans 
and hopes would be fatally disconcerted by Murray’s 
appearance at the Court, and she sent Bedford’s courier 
flying back to him with an instant and angry command 
to prevent so untoward a casualty. She had k^id again 
and vigain that ‘ghe would give no aid that should 
break the peace.’ The coming up of ,the Earl of 
Murray ‘ would give manifest cause of just complaint 
to the Queen of Scots; ’ and she added with curious 
8el£-e;spo8we, ‘neither are these kind of matters in 


> Paul de Foil fp tl»e King of Fr^ce, October |6 : Tbulet, toI. ii. 
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this open sort to be y^d.’ If Murray had not yet let 
out she required Buford ‘ to stay him by his au¬ 
thority ; ’ if he had started he must be sent after and 
recalled.? 

The harshness of Elizabeth’s language was softened 
by the council, who expressed their regret ‘ that the 
common cause had not hitherto had better success; ’ 
they promised their own support ‘ so far as their power 
and credit might extend ; ’ but they entreated Murray 
‘ patiently t» accommodate himself to her Majesty’s re¬ 
solution.’ * 

Unluckily for Elizabeth, Murray had anticipated 
the prohibition, and had followed so closely behind the 
announcement of his approach that the couriers charged 
with the letters of the Queen and council met him at 
Ware. He opened the despatch which was addressed 
to himself, and immediately sent on a note to Cecil re¬ 
gretting that he had not been sooner made aware of the 
Queen’s wishes, but saying that as he had come so far, 
he should now remain where he was till he was in¬ 
formed of her further pleasure. 

Embarrassed, irritated, and intending at all hazards 
to disavow her connection with the lords, Elizabeth, 
since Murray had chosen to come to her, resolv#d to 
turn his prqpence to her advantage. When she had 
once made up her mind to a particular course she never 


' Elizabeth to Bedford, October 
20 : Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

® The Council to Murray, October 
20: Scotch MSS. Rolls House. The 


letter is signed by Norfolk, Pem¬ 
broke, Lord 'William Howard, and 
Cecil. 
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hesitated on the details whatever they might,cost. The 
Earl of Murray was told that he would be received ; he 
went on to London, and on the night of his arrival 
the Queen sent for him and arranged, in a private inter¬ 
view, the comedy which she was about to enact.' 

The following morning, the 22nd of October, he 
was admitted to an audience in public, at which de 
Foix and de Mauvissiere, who had by this time returned 
from Scotland, were especially invited to be present. 
De Silva describes what ensued, not as an .eye-witness, 
but from an account which was given to him by the 
Queen herself.^ 

Elizabeth having taken her place with the council 
and the ambassadors at her side, the Earl of Murray 
entered modestly dressed in black. Falling on one 
<knee he began to speak in Scotch, when the Queen in¬ 
terrupted him with a request that he would speak in 
French, which she said she could better understand. 


* ‘ Yo fue avisado que la noche 
antes desta platica cl de Murray 
estuv6 con ella y con el secrctario 
Cecil buen rate, dondc se debio con- 
sultar lo que paso el dia siguiente.’— 
De Sjjva to Philip, November 5. 
And again, ‘La Reyna oyo al de 
Murray la nochc que Ucg6 en se- 
creto, y otro dia hiz6 aquella de-' 
moatracion delante del Embajador 
de Francia.’ — Same to the same, 
November 10: MS. Simaneas. A 
report of the proceedings in the 
Rolls House, which was drawn up 
for the inspection of Mary Stuart, 


herself, and the Courts of France 
and Spain, states that ‘ the Queen 
received Murray openly and none 
otherwise.’ The consciousness that 
she had received him otherwise ex¬ 
plains words which else might have 
seemed superfluous. 

® The account Jin Sir James Mel¬ 
ville’s Memoirs w evidently taken 
from the official narrative, with 
which in most points it verbally 
agrees. De Silva’s is .but little dif¬ 
ferent. The one variation of im¬ 
portance will be noticed. 
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Murray objected that be bad been so long out of p»ac- 
tice that be could? not properly express bimself in 
French; and Elizabeth, whose object was to produce 
an effect on de Foix and bis companion, accepted bis 
excuse for bimself; but she said that although he might 
not be sufficient master of the idiom to speak it, she 
knew that he understood it when he heard it spoken ; 
she would therefore in her own part of the conversa- » 
tion make use of that language. 

She th^n went on ‘to express her astonishment that, 
being declared an outlaw as he was by the Queen of 
Scots, the Earl of Murray should have dared to come 
unlicensed into her presence. The Queen,of Scots had 
been her good sister, and such she always hoped to find 
her. There had been differences between them which 
had made her fear for their friendship; but the King 
of France had kindly interposed his good offices be¬ 
tween herself, her sister, and her sister’s subjects; and 
the two ministers who had been his instruments in that 
good service being at the moment at her Court, she had 
requested both them and others to attend on the pre¬ 
sent occasion to hear what she was about to say. She 
wished it to be generally understood that she would do 
nothing which would give just offence to the Queen of 
Scots, or which would impair her own honour. The 
world, she jvas aware, was in the habit of saying that* 
her realm was the sanctuary for the seditious subjects of 
her neighbours; and it was even rumoured that she 
had instigated or encouraged the insurrection in Scot¬ 
land. She would not have done such a thing to be 
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sovfcreign of the universe. God, who was a just God, 
she well knew would punish her with the like troubles 
in her own country; and if she encouraged the subjects 
of another prince in disobedience. He would stir her 
own people into insurrection against herself. So far as 
she knew, there were two causes for the present dis¬ 
turbances in Scotland ; the Queen of Scots had married 
‘ without the consent of her Estates, and had failed to ap¬ 
prize the princes her neighbours of her intentions; the 
Earl of Murray had attempted to oppose her and had 
fallen into disgrace. This was the first cause. The 
second was that the Earl of Lennox and his house 
were opposed to the reformed religion; the Earl 
of Murray feared that he would attempt to destroy it, 
and with his friends preferred to lose his life rather 
than allow what he believed to be the truth to be over¬ 
thrown. The Earl had come to the English Court to 
request her to intercede with his sovereign that he 
might be heard in his defence. There were faults 
which proceeded of malice which deserved the rigour 
of justice—one of those was treason against the person 
of the sovereign; and were she to understand that the 
Earl of Murray had meditated treason sh« would 
arrest land chastise him according to his demerits; but 
she had known him in times past to be well-afiectioned 
to his mistress; he had loved her, she wrs confident, 
with the love which a subject owes to his prince. 
There were other faults—faults committed through 
imprudence, through ignorance, or in self-defence, 
which might be treated mercifully. The Earl of Mxir- 
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reiy miglit ,be one of these; she bade %im 

therefore say for \?hich cause he had instigated the 
late disturbances,’ 

Elizabeth had exercised a wise caution in preparing 
Murray for this preposterous harangue. He comr 
manded himself, and replied by calling God to witness 
of the loyalty with which he had ever served his sove¬ 
reign : she had bestowed lands, honour, and rewards* 
upon him far beyond his desert; he had desired 
nothing liss than to offend her, and he would have 
stood by her with life and goods to the utmost of his 
ability. 

Elizabeth then began again : ‘ She held a balance 
in her hand,’ she said; ‘ in the one scale was the 
sentence of outlawry pronounced against him by the 
Queen of Scots, in the other were the words which he 
had just spoken. But the word of a Queen must out¬ 
weigh the word of a subject in the mind of a sister sove¬ 
reign, who was bound to show most favour to her own 
like and equal. The Earl had committed actions deserv- 
ing jgrave reprehension: he had refused to appear 
when lawfully summoned; he had taken up arms 
and had-made a league with others like himself to levy 
war against his sovereign. She had been told that he 
was afraid <jf being murdered, but if there had been a^ 
conspiracy against him he should have produced the 
proofs of it in his sovereign’s presence.’ 

Murray replied in Scotch, the Queen interpreting as 
he went on. He said that it was true that there had 
been a conspiracy; the condition of his country was 
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sucii that he could not have saved his life except by the 
means which he had adopted. 

Elizabeth had doubtless made it a condition of her 
further friendship that he should say nothing by which 
she could herself be incriminated; and he contented 
himself with entreating her to intercede for him to ob¬ 
tain the Queen of Scots’ forgiveness. She affected to 
hesitate. The Queen of Scots, she said, had so often 
refused her mediation that she knew not how she could 
offer it again, but she would communicate with her 
council, and when she had ascertained their opinions he 
should hear from her. Meanwhile she would have him 
understand 'that he was in great danger, and that he 
must consider himself a prisoner. 

The Earl was then permitted to withdraw. The 
Queen went aside with the Frenchmen, and assuring 
them that they might accept what they had witnessed 
98 the exact truth, she begged that they would commu¬ 
nicate it to the King of France. To de Silva, when he 
was next admitted to an audience, she repeated the story 
word by word, and to him as well as to the others she 
protested that rebels against their princes should receive 
from her neither aid nor countenance. ‘ 

So’ended this extraordinary scene. Sir James Mel¬ 
ville’s narrative carries the extravagance one point fur¬ 
ther. He describes Elizabeth as extorting from Murray 
an acknowledgment that she had not encouraged the 
rebellion, and as then bidding him depart from her 


* Pe Silva to Philip, Novepiber 5: MS. Simancai. 
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presence ,an an umyortliy traitor. Sir James Melfille 
does but follow an "official report wbicb was drawn up 
under Elizabeth’s eye and sanction, to be sent to Scot¬ 
land and circulated through Europe. It was thus there¬ 
fore that she herself desired the world to believe that 
she had spoken ; and one falsehood more or less in a web 
of artifice could scarcely add to her discredit. For 
Murray’s sake however it may bo hoped that he was * 
spared this further ignominy, and that de Silva’s is the 
truer storjk 

If the Earl did not declare in words however that 
Elizabeth was unconnected with the rebellion, he allowed 
her to disavow it in silence, and by his forbearance cre¬ 
ated for himself and Scotland a claim upon her grati¬ 
tude. He was evidently no consenting party to the de¬ 
ception ; and after leaving her presence he wrote to her 
in a letter what he had restrained himself from publicly 
declaring. ‘Her treatment of him would have been 
more easy to bear,’ he said, ‘ had he known in what he 
had ofiended ; ’ ‘he had done his uttermost with all his 
powQj; to serve and gratify her; ’ and ‘ the more he con¬ 
sidered the matter it was ever the longer the more 
grievoui^to him: ’ noblemen who had sufiered in former 
times for maintaining English interests in Scfttland, 

‘ when theif cause was not to be compared to the pre- ^ 
sent, had been well received and liberally gratified; ’ 
while he who had ‘ endeavoured to show a thankful 
heart in her service when any occasion was presented, 
could in no wise perceive by her Highness’s answer any 
affection towards his present state; ’ ‘ her declaration 
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had" been more grievous to bim .than all Jiis other 
troubles;’ he trusted that ‘he might in time receive 
from her some more comfortable answer.’ * 

It does not appear that Elizabeth saw Murray any 
more. She was only anxious to be rid of his presence, 
which was an intolerable reproach to her; and with 
these words*—the least which the occasion required, yet 
not without a sad dignity—he returned to his friends 
who had been sent on to Newcastle, where they were 
ordered for the present to remain. Elizabeth was left 
to play out in character the rest of her ignoble game. 
To the ambassadors, whom she intended to deceive, it 
was a transparent farce; and there was probably not a 
house in London, Catholic or Protestant, where her con¬ 
duct, which she regarded as a political masterpiece, was 
not ridiculed as it deserved. But it must be allowed at 
least the merit of completeness. An elaborate account 
of the interview with Murray was sent to Bandolph to 
be laid before the Queen of Scots; Elizabeth accom¬ 
panied it with an autograph letter in which she at¬ 
tempted to impose on the keenest-witted woman .b'ving 
by telling her she wished ‘ she could have been present 
to have heard the terms in which she addressed her re¬ 
bellions subject.’ ‘ So fer was she from espousing the 
cause of rebels and traitors;’ she said, ‘ tha,t she should 
hold herself disgraced if she had so muck as tacitly 
borne with them ; ’ ‘ she wished her name might be 
blotted out from the list of princes as unworthy to hold 

' The Earl of Murray to Queeu Elizabeth, from Westminster, October 
31! Seotoh MSS. Soils Souse. 
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a place among thein,’ if she had done any such thihg.^ 

At the same time she wrote to Randolph himself, 
saying frankly that her first impulse on Murray’s ar¬ 
rival had been to accept partially, if not entirely, the 
conditions of peace which the Queen of Scots had offered 
to Tamworth. If the Queen of Scots would promise 
not to molest either herself or her children in the pos¬ 
session of the English throne, she had been ready to 
pledge her word that nothing should be done in Eng¬ 
land in prejudice of the Queen of Scots’ title to ‘ the 
second place.’ On reflection however it had seemed 
imprudent to show excessive eagerness. She had there¬ 
fore written a letter which Randolph wohld deliver ; 
and he might take the opportunity of saying that 
although the Darnley marriage had interrupted the 
friendship which had subsisted between the Queen of 
Scots and herself, yet that she desired only to act hon¬ 
ourably and kindly towards her ; and if the Queen of 
Scots would undertake to keep the peace, and would 
give the promise which she desired, she would send 
comi^sioners to Edinburgh to make a final arrange- 
ment.“ 

' ‘ Aussf je luy (Randolph) ny mon coenr, cstant trop'grande igno- 
declard tout au long le disooura entre minie pour une prinoesae 4 Souffrir, 
moy et ung de voz subjectz lequel non que it faire; soubhaitant alors 
j’esperevouscontentera; soubbaitant^ qu’on me esblouisse du rang des 
que voz oreillez eH eussent dtd juges princes comme cstant indigne de 
pour y entendre et I’honneur et tenir lieu.’—Elizabeth to the Queen 
1 ’affection que je monstrois en vostre of Soots, October 29: Scotch MSS. 
endroit; toutau rebottrs de ce qu’on Molls Souse. 
diet que je defendois toz mauraises * Elizabeth to Randolph, October 
subjectz centre vous; laqueUe chose 29: Scotch MSS. Molls Souse. 
se tiendra tousjours trhs dloignie d^ 
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'In. a 'momentary recovery of dignity she ^added at 
the close of her letter, that if the Queen of Scots refused, 

‘ she would defend her country and subjects from such 
annoyance as might be intended, and would finally use 
all such lawful means as God should give her to redress 
all offences and injuries already done or hereafter to be 
done to her or her subjects.’ ^ But an evil spirit of 
trickery and imbecility had taken possession of Eliza¬ 
beth’s intellect. The Queen of Scots naturally expressed 
the utmost readiness to receive commissionero sent from 
England to concede so much of what she had asked. 
By the time Mary’s answer came, her Majesty, being no 
longer in a panic, had become sensible of the indignity 
of her proposal. She therefore bade Randolph ‘ so com¬ 
pass the matter that the Queen of Scots should rather 
i^end commissioners to England, as more honourable to 
herself; ’ and ‘ if the Queen of Scots said, as it was like 
she would, that the Queen of England had offered to 
send a commission thither, he should answer that he in¬ 
deed said so and thought so, but that he did perceive he 
had mistaken her message.’^ 

Elizabeth’s strength, could she only have known it, 
lay in the* goodness of the cause which she repl’esented. 
The elSsential interests both of England and Scotland 
_ were concerned in her success. She was tjje champion 
of liberty, and through her the two nations'were eman¬ 
cipating themselves from spiritual tyranny. By the 
sjde of the Jesuits she was but a shallow driveller in 

> Elizabeth to Randolph, October 29 ; filcoUA MSS. Rolls Home. 

- Elizabeth to Randolph, Kovember 26: MS. Ibid. 
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the arts to which she condescended ; and she was atout 
to find that after alf the paths of honour were the paths 
of safety, and that she could have chosen no weapon 
more dangerous to herself than the chicanery of which 
she considered herself so accomplished a mistress. She 
had mistaken the nature of English and Scottish gentle¬ 
men in supposing that they would be the instruments 
of a disgraceful policy, and she had done her rival cruel 
wrong in believing that she could be duped with arti¬ 
fices so poer. 

‘ Send as many ambassadors as you please to our 
Queen,’ said Sir William Kirkaldy to Bedford; ‘ they 
shall receive a proud answer. She thinlA to have a 
force as soon ready as you do, besides the hope she has 
to have friendship in England. If force of mea and 
ships come not with the ambassadors, their coming an^ 
travail shall be spent in vain.’ ‘ 

Even Cecil perhaps now deplored the ^ ^ 

efiects of his own timidity. ‘ I have received,’ 
wrote Bedford to him, ‘your gentle and sorrowful 
lette^Jt grieveth me that things will frame no better. 
The evil news will be the overthrow of three hundred 
gentlemeti of Scotland th^t are zealous and serviceable.’ 
Too justly Bedford feared that the Scotch Protestants 
in their res^tment would ‘ become the worst enemies 
that England ever had; ’ too clearly he saw that Eliza¬ 
beth by her miserable trifling had ruined her truest 
friends 5 that however anxious she might be for peac« 


* Kirkaldy to Bedford, Octobe* 31: Scotch MSS. Rolls Souse, 
VOL. vu. 23 
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‘ tliS war would come upon her when least she looked 
for it; ’ and that Mary Stuart now regarded her with 
as much contempt as hatred. ‘ Alas! my lord,’ he 
wrote to Leicester, ‘ is this the end ? God help us all 
and comfort these poor lords. There is by these deal¬ 
ings overthrown a good duke, some earls, many other 
barons, lords, and gentlemen, wise, honest, religious. 
Above all am I driven fo bemoan the hard case of the 
Earl of Murray and the Laird of Grange, whose affec¬ 
tion to this whole realm your lordship knowseoright welL 
I surely think there came not a greater overthrow to 
Scotland these many years; for the wisest, honestest, 
and godliesfr are discomfited and tmdone. There is now 
no help for them, unless God take the matter in hand, 
but to commit themselves to their prince’s will and 
pleasure. And what hath England gotten by helping 
them in this sort ? even as many mortal enemies of 
them as before it had dear friends; for otherwise will 
not that Queen receive them to mercy, if she deal no 
worse with them; nor without open and evident de¬ 
monstration of the same cannot they assure th^ selves 
of her favour ; and the sooner they thus do the sooner 
they shall have her to conceive a good opinion of them, 
and the sooner they shall be restored to their liveli¬ 
hoods.’ ‘ 

‘ Greater account might have been \made of the 
lords’ good-will,’ wrote Randolph. ‘ If there be living 
^ more mortal enemy to the Queen my mistress than 


* Bedford to Leicester, Novemb<y 5: Scotch MSS. SoUs Souse. 
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this woman is, I desire never to be reputed but*tlie 
vilest villain alive.’ * ‘ The lords,’ concluded Bedford, 
scornfully, ‘ abandoned by man and turned over to God, 
must now do the best they can for themselves.’ 

And what that was, what fruit would have grown 
from those strokes of diplomatic genius, had Mary 
Stuart been equal to the occasion, Elizabeth would ere 
long have tasted in deposition and exile or death. 
Randolph, faithful to the end, might say and unsay, 
might promise and withdraw his word, and take on 
himself the blame of his mistress’s changing humour; 
Bedford, with ruin full in view before him, might pro¬ 
mise at all risks ‘ to obey her bidding.’ BUt the lords 
of Scotland were no subjects of England, to be be¬ 
trayed into rebellion in the interests of a country which 
they loved with but half their hearts, and when dangcu 
came to be coolly ‘ turned over to God.’ Murray might 
forgive, for Murray’s noble nature had no taint of self 
in it; but others could resent for him what he himself 
could pardon. Argyle, his brother-in-law, when he 
hear^^f that scene in London, bade Randolph tell his 
mistress ‘ he found it very strange; the Queen of Scots 
had mad® him many offers, and till that time he had 
Refused them all; if the Queen of England would re¬ 
consider herself he would stick to the English cause and , 
fight for it t*ith lands and* life; but he demanded an 
answer within ten days. If she persisted he would 
make terms with his own sovereign.’ * The ten day§ 


> Bandolph to Leicester, November 8: Ibid. 
* Randolph to Gtcil, November 19. 
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passed and no answer came. Argyle witlidre^v tlie 
check which through the Scots of the Isles he had held 
over Shan O’Neil, and Ireland blazed into fury and 
madness; while Argyle himself from that day forward 
till Mary Stuart’s last hopes were scattered at Langsido, 
became the enemy of all which till that hour he had 
most loved and fought for. 

Nor was Argyle alone in his anger. Sir James Mel¬ 
ville saw the opportunity, and urged on his mistress a 
politic generosity. From the day of her rgturn from 
France he showed her that she had ‘ laboured without 
effect to sever her nobility from England.’ The Queen 
of England'had now done for her what for herself she 
could not do; and if she would withdraw her prose¬ 
cutions, pardon Murray, pardon Chatelherault, pardon 
JKirkaldy and Glencairn, she might command their de¬ 
votion for ever.’ ‘ Melville found an ally where he 
could have least looked for it to repeat the same advice. 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton had for the last six years 
been at the heart of every Protestant conspiracy in 
Europe. He it was of whose experienced skilJ^Eliza- 
beth had availed herself to light the Scotch insurrection. 
His whole nature revolted against the paltry deception 
of which he had been made the instrument; and now 
throwing himself passionately into the interests of the 
Queen of Scots, he advised the lords ‘ to sne for pardon 
at their own Queen’s hands, and engage never to offend 
|ier again for the satisfaction of any prince alive;’ 


MELVilxiis Mtmoirt. 
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while mqre daringly and dangerously he addressed 
Mary Stuart hersel/. 

‘Your Majesty,’he said, ‘has in England many friends 
who favour your title for divers respects; some for con¬ 
science thinking you have the right; some from personal 
regard; some for religion; some for faction; some for 
the ill-will they bear to Lady Catherine your competitor. 
Your friends and enemies alike desire to see the succes¬ 
sion settled. Parliament must meet next year at latest; 
and it must be your business meanwhile to assure your¬ 
self of the votes of the majority, which if you will you 
can obtain. You have done wisely in marrying an 
Englishman; we do not love strangers? Make no 
foreign alliance till you have seen what wo can do for 
you. Keep on good terms with France and Spain, but 
do not draw too close to them. Go on moderately iv 
religion as you have hitherto done, and you will find 
Catholics as well as Protestants on your side. Show 
clemency to the banished lords. You will thus win 
many hearts in England. Bo careful, be generous, and 
you ^1 command us all. I do not write us ‘ a fetch ’ 
to induce you to take the lords back; it is thought ex¬ 
pedient for your service l\y many who have no favour to 
them and are different from them in religion 

‘The Eafl of Murray has ofiTended you it is true; but, 
the Protestants persuade themselves that his chief fault 
in your eyes is his religion, and on that ground they 
take his side. Pardon him, restore him to favour, and 
win by doing so all Protestant hearts. The lords will 
in no wise if they can eschew it be again in the Queen 
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of England’s debt, neither by obtaiping of any favour at 
your hand by her intervention, nor yet for any support 
in time of their banishment. Allow them their charges 
out of their own lands, and the greater part even of the 
English bishops will declare for you.’ ‘ 

Never had Elizabeth been in greater danger; and the 
worst features of the peril were the creations of her own 
' untruths. Without a fuller knowledge of the strength 
and temper of the English Catholics than the surviving 
evidence reveals, her conduct cannot be judged with 
entire fairness. Undoubtedly the utmost caution w’as 
necessary to avoid giving the Spaniards a pretext for 
interferencef and it is due to her to admit that her own 
unwillingness to act openlj^ on the side of the northern 
lords had been endorsed by that of Cecil. Yet she had 
been driven into a position from which, had Mar^" Stuart 
understood how to use her advantage, she would scarcely 
have been able to extricate herself. If the Queen of 
Scots had relied on her own judgment she would pro¬ 
bably have accepted the advice of Melville and Throg¬ 
morton and her other English friends; she woui^ have 
declared an amnest)', and would have rallied aU parties 
except the extreme Calvinistic fanatics to her side. But 
such £f policy would have involved an indefinite prolong¬ 
ation of the yoke which she had already fijund intoler¬ 
able ; she must have concealed or suspended her intention 
of making a religious revolution, and she must have 
continued to act with a forbearance towards the Pro- 

• Letter from Sir Jf. Throgmorton to the Queen of Scots; Printed by 
Sir James MelviUe; abridged. 
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tcstaiits whicli her j)assionate temper found more ^ind 
more difficulty in mliintaining. Tlie counsels of David 
llizzio were worth an army to English liberty: she had 
surrendered herself entirely and exclusively to llizzio’s 
guidance; and when Melville attempted to move the 
dark and dangerous Italian ‘ he evidenced a disdain of 
danger and despised counsel.’ llizzio, ‘ the minion of 
the Pope,’ preferred the more direct and open road of* 
violence and conquest, which he believed, in his ignor¬ 
ance of th^ people amongst whom ho was working, to be 
equally safe for his mistress, while it promised better for 
other objects which he had in view for himself. Already 
every petition addressed to the Crown •was passing 
through his hands, and ho was growing rich upon the 
presents which were heaped upon him to buy his favour. 
Ke desired rank as well as wealth ; and to be made a 
peer of Scotland, the reward which Mary Stuart intended 
for him, he required a share of the lands of the banished 
earls, the estates of Murray most especially, as food at 
once for his ambition and revenge. 

'^s time to return to his friend and emissary, Francis 
Yaxl^, who went at the end of August on a mission to 
Philip. • 

The conditions under which the King of Spain had 
promised his assistance seemed to have arrived. Mary 
Stuart hadimarried Lord* Damley as he advised; her 
subjects had risen in insurrection with the secret support 
of the Queen of England, who was threatening to send 
an army into Scotland for their support. She had run 
into danger in the intere|ts of the Church of Rome, and 
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she looked with confidence to the nxost Catholic King to 
declare for her cause. Yaxlee found Philip at the begin¬ 
ning of October at Segovia. Elizabeth’s diplomacy had 
been so far successful that the Emperor Maximilian was 
again dreaming that she would marry the Archduke 
Charles. He was anxious to provide his brother with a 
throne: he had been wounded by Mary Stuart’s refusal 
• to accept the Archduke, when his marriage with her had 
been arranged between himself and the Cardinal of Lor¬ 
raine, with the sanction of the Council of Trent. Eliza¬ 
beth had played upon his humour, and he had reverted 
to the scheme which had at one time been so anxiously 
entertained by his father and Philip.* The King of 
Spain’s own hopes of any such solution of the Englisli 
difficulty were waning; yet he was unwilling to offend 
the Emperor, and he would not throw away a card which 
might after all be the successful one. It was perhaps 
the suspicion that Philip was not acting towards her with 
entire sincerity which urged Mary Stuart into precipi¬ 
tancy; or she might have wished to force Elizabeth into a 
position in which it would be impossible for any C4e;*holio 
sovereign to countenance her. But Elizabeth, on the one 
hand, had been too cautious, tind Philip on the other, 
though wishing well to the "Queen of Scots and evidently 


. 1 A noche rccibi una carta de 

Cliantonnay del 27 del pasado en 
que me escribe que habiendo diclio 
al Emperador de parte de V. M'*. que 
si ,cra necesario que, para que se 
hiciese el negocio del matrimoaio 
del Arcbiduque con lade Inglaterra, 
V. escribiese & la lieyua de su 


mano sobrello, y quW el Emperador 
le babia respondidd* que no estaba 
desabuciado deste negocio, y le diria 
lo que sobrello babia de escribir k 
V. M*. El desco es grande que [el 
j Emperador] tiene & este negocio.’— 
I De Silva to Philip, November 10. 

: J£S. Simaneas. 
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belie-nng ^that she yas the only hope of the Cathblio 
cause in England, yet could not overcome his constitu¬ 
tional slowness. He was willing to help her, yet only 
as Elizabeth had helped the Scotch insurgents, with a 
secrecy which would enable him to disavow what ho had 
done. He was afraid of the Huguenot tendencies of the 
French Government; he was afraid that if ho took an 
open part he might set a match to the mine which was 
about to explode in the Low Countries: ho therefore 
repeated the cautions which Alva had given Eeton at 
Bayonne; he gave Yaxlee a note for twenty thousand 
crowns which would be paid him by Granvello at Brus¬ 
sels ; he promised if Elizabeth declared u%r to contri¬ 
bute such further sums as should bo necessary; but he 
would do it only under shelter of the name of the Pojx) 
and through the Pope’s hands; in his own person ho 
would take no part in the quarrel; the tune, he said, 
was not ripe. He insisted especially that Mary Stuart 
should betray no intention of claiming the English throne 
during Elizabeth’s lifetime. It would exasperate the 
Queej^f England into decisive action, and justify her to 
some extent in an immediate appeal to arms.* As little 
would he^ncourago the Queen of Scots to seek assistance 
from her uncles in France. She might accept fhoney 
wherever shg could get it, but to admit a French army , 
into Scotlaod would create a greater danger than it 
would remove.* 

‘ * Porque esto la escandalizaria ^ en algnna manera seria justifScar 
macho y daria gran ocasioa para su causa.'—Answer to Yaxlco: Mia. 
ejecutar contra ellos lo que podiesep hbt toI. iL p. 2C». > lUd. 
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*Witli this answer Yaxlee wap dismissed ; and so 
anxious was Philip that Mary Stuart should know his 
opinion that he enclosed a duplicate of his reply to do 
Silva, with directions that it should bo forwarded imme¬ 
diately to Scotland, and with a further credit for money 
should the Queen of Scots require it. 

Yet Philip was more anxious for her success and more 
sincere in his desire to support her than might be 
gathered from his cautious language to her ambassador ; 
and his real feelings may be gathered from a letter 
which he wrote after Yaxlee had left Segovia to Cardinal 
Pacheco his minister at Pome. 

PHILIP II. TO CARDINAL PACHECO.* 

October 16. 

, ‘ I have received your letter of the and of September, 

containing the message from his Holiness on the assist¬ 
ance to be given to the Queen of Scots. As his Iloliness 
desires to know my opinion, jmu must tell him first that 
his anxiety to befriend and support that most excellent 
and most Christian princess in her present sfcraits is 
worthy of the zeal which he has ever shown for the good 
cause, and is what his disposition would have'led me to 
expeit. The Queen of Scots has applied to myself as 
well as to his Holiness ; and possessing a^i I do special 
knowledge of the condition of that countrj, and having 
carefully considered the situation of afiairs there, I have 
;irrived at the following conclusions :— 


* Its. &'maneat. 
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‘ 'there are thre§ possibilities— 

‘ I. Either the (Jueen of Scots may find hersolf at w,i r 
only with her own subjects, and may require assistance 
merely to reduce her own country to obedieuco and to 
main^in religion there; or, 

‘ 3. The Queen of England, afraid for her own safety, 
may openly support the rebels and heretics in their 
insurrection, and herself undisguiscdly declare war; or, 

‘ 3 . The Queen of Scots may attempt to extort by 
arms the necognifion of her claims on the English suc¬ 
cession. 

‘ In either or all of these contingencies his Holiness 
will act in a manner becoming his positioif and his cha¬ 
racter if he take part avowedly in her behalf. I my sell' 
am unwilling to come prominently forward, but I am 
ready to give advice and assistance, and that in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:— 

‘ Suppose the first case that the Scotch rebels find iio 
support from any foreign prince, their strength ciinnol 
, then bp great, and the Queen of Scots with very little 
aid us will be able to put them down. It will be 
sufficient if we send her money, which can be managed 
secretly ;• and if his Holiness approves ho will do well to 
send whatever sum he is disposed to give withoulfdela\'. 
I shall mysqJT do the same, and indeed I have already, 
sent a crediMo my ambassador in England for the Queen 
of Scot’s use. 

‘ If the Queen of England takes an open part, moje 
will be required of us, and secrecy will hardly be possible 
even if we still confine cwrselves to sending money. 
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WLatever be done, however, it is .uiy desire, that it be 
done entirely in his Holiness’s name. I will contribute 
in my full proportion ; his Holiness shall have the fame 
and the honour. 

‘ The last alternative is far more difficult. I foresee 

i 

so many inconveniences as likely to arise from it that 
the most careful consideration is required before any step 
is taken. Nothing must be done prematurely; and his 
Holiness I think should write to the Queen of Scots and 
caution her how she proceeds. A false move may ruin 
all, while if she abide her time she cannot fail to succeed. 
Her present care should be to attach her English friends 
to herself mt>re firmly, and wherever possible to increase 
their number ; but above all she should avoid creating a 
suspicion that she aims at anything while the Queen of 
England is alive. The question of her right to the suc¬ 
cession must be continually agitated, but no resolution 
should be pressed for until success is certain. If she 
grasp at the crown too soon she will lose it altogether. 
Let her bide her time before she disclose herself: and 
meanwhile I will see in what form we can best.-inter- 
fere. The cause is the cause of God, of whom the Queen 
of Scots is the champion. We now know assuredly that 
she is the sole gate through which religion can be 
restored in England; all the rest are close^.’ 

The unfortunate Yaxlee, having received his money in 
Flanders, was hurrying back to his mistress when he was 
daught in the Channel b3' a November gale, and was 
flung up on the coast of Northumberland a mangled 
body, recognizable onlj' bj' the dt-spatches found uix>n 
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his person. They told Elizabeth little which she did jiot 
know already. SheVas perhaps relieved from the fear 
of an immediate interposition from Spain, the expecta¬ 
tion of which, as much as any other cause, had led to tho 
Btrangeness of her conduct. But she know herself to bo 
surrouhded with pitfalls into which a false step might at 
any moment precipitate her; and she could resolve on 
nothing. One day she thought of trying to persuade 
the Queen of Scots to establish ‘ religion ’ on tho English 
model; ‘ oj if that could not be obtained that there 
might be liberty of conscience, that tho Protestants 
might serve God their own way without molestation.’* 
Then again in a feeble effort to preserve hej dignity sho 
would once more attempt to entrap the Queen of Scots 
into sending commissioners to England to sue for a settle¬ 
ment of the succession, which naturally did but increa.HO 
Mary Stuart’s exasperation.® Bothwell made a raid on 
the Borders and carried off five or six English prisoners. 
The Earl of Bedford made reprisals, in the faint hope 
that it might force Elizabeth into a more couragcou.s 
attitu(|^. She first blamed Bedford ; then, stung by an 
insolent letter from the Queen of Scots, she flashed up 
with momentary pride and became conscious of her in¬ 
justice to Murray. 

The Scotch Parliament was siunmoned for 

_ . • , t ■•r ... December. 

the ensumg £ ebruary, whto Murray and his 
friends would be required to appear, and if they failed 

• lostmctions to Commumoners going to Scotland, November, 156^: 
Cottm. MSS. Cauq. B. to. 

3 Randolph to CmU, Decemb^ 1$: Seoteh MSS. SaUt Eotu*. 
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totpresent themselves would be proceeded against for 
high treason. The Queen of Scots, at Rizzio’s instiga¬ 
tion, was determined to carry an Act of Attainder and 
forfeiture against them, wbicb Elizabeth felt herself 
bound in honour to make an effort to prevenj;. So 
anxious she had been for the first two montl^s after 
they had come to England to disclaim connection with 
them that she had almost allowed them to starve; 
and Randolph, on Christmas-day, wrote to Cecil that 
Murray ‘had not at that time two crowns in the 
world.’ ‘ But this neglect was less the result of de¬ 
liberate carelessness than of temporary panic; and as 
the alarm cooled down she recovered some percep¬ 
tion of the obligations under which she lay. 

At length therefore she consented for herself to 
name two commissioners if the Queen of Scots would 
name two others; and in writing on the subject to 
Randolph, under her first and more generous impulse, 
she said that ‘ her chief intention in their meeting was, 
if it might be, that some good might be done for the 
Eaid of Murray.' Her timidity came back ujjgp her 
before she had finished her letter; she scored out the 
words and wrote instead ‘ the chief intention of this 
meeting on our part is, covertly though not manifestly, to 
procure that some good might be done foy the Earl.’* 
Jlore painful evidence she c'ould scarcely have given of 
her perplexity and alarm. 

Bedford and Sir John Foster were named to repre- 

‘ Bandolph to Cecil, December 25 : Seotth 3 tSS. RotU House. 

* Elkaboth to Bandolpk, January 10: Ibid. 
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sent ifngland. The,Queen of Scots, as if in dolibortlo 
insult, named BothwcU as a fit person to meet with 
them; and even this, though wounded to the quick, 
Elizabeth endured, lest a refusal might ‘ increase hei- 
malic^* 

So me winter months passed away; and the time 
was fast approaching for the meeting of the Scottish 
Parliament. The Queen of Scots was by this time ' 
pregnant. Her popularity in England was instantly 
tenfold inoreased; while from every part of Europe 
warnings came thicker and thicker that mischief w'as 
in the wind. ‘The young King and Queen of Scots,’ 
wrote Sir Thomas Smith from Paris, ‘do*look for a 
further and a bigger crown, and have more intelligence! 
and practice in England and in other realms than you 
think for. Both the Pope’s and the King of Spain’s 
hands be in that dish further and deeper than I think 
you know. The ambassadors of Spain, Scotland, and 
the Cardinal of Lorraine be too great in their devices 
for me to like. The Bishop of Glasgow looks to bo a 
card^f^, and to bring in Popery ere it bo long, not 
only into Scotland but into England. I have cause to 
say to yoti tigilate ^ 

‘ It is written,’ Randolph reported to Lci«cster, 

‘ that this Queen’s faction increa.scth greatly among _ 
you. I comeiend you for*that; for so shall you have 
religion overthrown, your country tom in pieces, and 
never an honest man left alive that is good or godlv. 


■ Elizabeth to Randolph, Febniary 2 : Lamdowne MSS. 8. 

* Sir T. Smith to Cecil, March »565-6: Frtneh MSS Solli IIouh. 
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"W^pe is me for you when David’s (Rizzio’s') son shall be 
a king of England.’ * 

,565, At length a darker secret stole abroad, that 
January, pj^g pifth, who had just succeeded to the 
Papal chair, had drawn away Catherine de Medici from 
the freer and nobler part of the French people; that 
she had entered on the dark course which found its 
outcome on the day of St Bartholomew; and that a 
secret league had been formed between the Pope and 
the King of France and the Guises for the uprooting of 
the reformed faith out of France by fair means or foul. 
Nor was the conspiracy confined to the Continent; a 
copy of that bond had been sent across to Scotland, 
which Randolph ascertained that Mary Stuart had 
signed.* At the moment when it arrived she had been 
moved in some slight degree by Melville’s persuasions, 
and perhaps, finding that Philip also advised modera¬ 
tion, she was hesitating whether she should not pardon 
the lords after all. But the Queen-mother’s messenger, 
M. de Villemont, entreated that she would under no 
circumstances whatever permit men to return Scot¬ 
land who had so long thwarted and obstructed her. 
The unexpected support from France blew her passion 
into flame again ; * and she looked only to the meeting 
of the Parliament, from which the strength of the 
Protestants would now be absent, not only to gratify her 
own and Rizzio’s revenge but to commence her larger 

' * Bondolph to Leicester, January 29: Scotch MSS. Soils House. 

* Randolph to Cecil, February 7 : Ibid. 

’ MELViLLEVt Memoirs. 
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and long-cherished projects. She determined to make 
an effort to induce the Estates to re-establish Catliolic- 
ism as the religion of Scotland, leaving the Protestants 
for the present with liberty of conscience, hut with 
sraal^rospect of retaining long a privilege which when 
in power they had refused to their opponents. 

The defeat of the lords and the humiliating exhibi¬ 
tion of Elizabeth’s fears had left Mary Stuart to out¬ 
ward appearance mistress of the situation. There was 
no power ui Scotland which seemed capable of resisting 
her. She wrote to Pius to congratulate him on her 
triumph over the enemies of the faith, and to assure 
him that ‘ with the help of God and his Holiness she 
would leap over the wall.” Bedford and Ilandolj)h 
ceased to hope; and Murray, in a letter modestly and 
mournfully beautiful, told Cecil that unless Elizabeth 
interfered, of which ho had now small expectation, ‘ for 
anything that he could judge ’ he and his friends were 
wrecked for ever.® 

Suddenly, and from a quarter least expect- . 

ed, a b^tle cloud rose over the halcyon pros¬ 
pects of the Queen of Scots, wrapped the heavens in 
blackness, and burst over her head in a tornado. On 
the political stage Mary Stuart was but a great a^itress. 
The ‘ woman ’ had a drama of her own going on behind ^ 
the scenes; tthe theatre caifght fire; the mock heroics of 
the Catholic crusade burnt into ashes; and a tremendous 


* Mary Stuart to the Popo, January 21, 1566 : Mignet. 
’ Murray to Cecil, January 9: Scotch MSS. Itolh ll'iuce. 
VOL. VII. 2 ‘t 
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doillestic tragedy was revealed b€;fore tbe astonished 
eyes of Europe. 

Towards the close of 1565 rumours went abroad in 
Edinburgh, coupled with the news that the Queen was 
enceinte, that she was less happy in her marriage .than 
she had anticipated. She had expected Damley to be 
passive in her hands, and she was finding that he was 
too foolish to be controlled: a proud, ignorant, self- 
willed boy was at the best an indifierent companion to 
an accomplished woman of the world; and when he 
took upon himself the airs of a king, when he aflfected 
to rule the country and still more to rule the Queen, he 
very soon became intolerable. The first open difference 
between them arose from the appointment of Bothwell 
as lieutenant-general in preference to Lennox. The 
Lennox clan and kindred, the Douglases, the Ruthvens, 
the Lindsays, who were linked together in feudal 
afiinity, took the affront to themselves; and Damley, 
supported by his friends, showed his resentment by ab¬ 
senting himself from the Court. 

‘ The Lord Damley,’ wrote Randolph on 20ft 
of December, ‘ ‘foUoweth his pastimes more than the 
Queen is content withal; what it will breed hereafter I 
canu(tt say, but in the mean time there is some mislik- 
■ing between them.’ 

It was seen how Damley, at the dime of his 
marriage, grasped at the title of King. As he found 
1 m wishes thwarted he became anxious, and his kins- 


* SctUh XSS.iUolU Some. 
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men with Jiim,jthat the name should become a realfty, 
and ‘ the crown matrimonial ’ be legally secured to him 
at the approaching Parliament. But there were signs 
abroad that his wish would not be acceded to; Mary 
Stuai^was unwilling to part with her power for the 
same reason that Darnley required it. 

On Christmas-day Randolph wrote again of ‘ strange 
alterations.’ ‘ A while ago,’ he said,' ‘ there was 
nothing but King and Queen ; now the Queen’s hus¬ 
band is th<y common word. Ho was wont in all writings 
to be first named; now he is placed in the second. 
Lately there were certain pieces of money coined witli 
their faces Henricus et Maria ; these are called in and 
others framed. Some private disorders there are among 
themselves; but because they may be but amarilium inr, 
or ‘household words,’ as poor men speak, it makes na 
matter if it grow no further.’ 

In January a marked affront was passed on Darnley. 
M. Rambouillot brought from Paris ‘ the Order of the 
Cockle ’ for him. A question rose about his shield. 
nad^.*he crown matrimonial ’ been intended for him ho 
woidd have been allowed to bear the royal arms. The 
Queen coldly ‘ bade give him his due,’ and he was en¬ 
rolled as Duke of Rothsay and Earl of Ross.’ Darnley 
retaliated with vulgar brutality. He gave roistering • 
parties to thi young French noblemen in Rambouillet’s 
train and made them drunk.* 


• Scotch MSS. SolU Eouce. * ‘ Sick with diaoghU of aqu* 

^ Kvox-, Biiteryof the Befonn- compocita.’ 

•tiott. '* 
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‘One day he was dining with the Queen at the house 
of a merchant in Edinburgh. He was drinking hard 
as usual, and when she tried to check him ‘ he not only 
paid no attention to her remonstrance, but also gave her 
such words as she left the place with tears.’ Soi^hing 
else happened also, described as ‘ vicious,’ the nature of 
which may be guessed at, at some festivity or other 
on ‘ Inch Island ; ’ ‘ and as a natural consequence the 
Queen ‘ withdrew her company ’ from the Lord Darn- 
ley ; a staircase connected their rooms, but* they slept 
apart.* 

Side by side with the estrangement from her hus¬ 
band, Mary Stuart admitted Rizzio to closer and closer 
intimacy. Signor David, as he was called, became the 
Queen’s inseparable companion in the council-room and 
the cabinet. At all hours of the day he was to be 
found with her in her apartments. She kept late 
hours, and he was often alone with her till midnight. 
He had the control of all the business of the State; as 
Darnley grew troublesome his presence was dispensed 
with at the council, and a signet, the duplicato..pf 
King’s, was intrusted to the favoured secretary. Find¬ 
ing himself so deeply detested by the adherents of 
Lennox, Rizzio induced the Queen to show favour to 
those among the banished lords who were most hostile 
to the King and were least determined in their Pro¬ 
testantism. Chatelherault was pardoned and allowed 
■to return as a support against the Ijennox faction in 

* Sir William Drury to Cecil, | B. lo: Printed in Keith. 

February i6; Cotton. MSS. Cai.io. i* ’ Ruthves’s Narrative. Keith. 
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case of difficulty ;' while amoug the Congrcgation-^as 
was seen in one of llandolph’s letters—the worst con¬ 
struction was placed on the relations between the Queen 
and the favourite. 

Thus a King’s partj’^ and a Queen’s party had 
shape^themselves within six months of the marriage : 
Scotland was the natural home of conspiracies, for law 
was powerless there, and social duty was overridden hy 
the more sacred obligation of affinity or private bond. 
On the 131^1 of February (the date is important) llan- 
dolph thus wrote to Leicester:— 

‘ I know now for certain that this Queen repenteth 
her marriage, that she hateth the King amj all his kin; 
I know that he knoweth himself that he hath a par¬ 
taker in play and game with him; I know that there 
are practices in hand contrived between the father and 
the son to come by the crown against her will ; I know 
that if that take effect which is intended, David, with 
the consent of the King, shall have his throat cut 
within these ten days. Many things and grievousor 
and worse are brought to my ears, yea of things in¬ 
tended against the Queen’s own person.’ * 

It was observed on the first return of Lennox that 


* ‘The Duke of Chatelherault, | 
finding so favoiyable address, hath j 
much displeased ^oth the King and*| 
his father, who is in great mitliking | 
of the Queen. She is very weary of ! 
him. Thus it is that those that de- j 
pend wholly on him are not liked of 
her, nor they that follow her in like 
manner are not liked of him, at I 


David and others. If there should 
between her and the liord Dumb y 
arise such controversy as she could 
not well appease, the Duke's aid she 
would use.’—Drury to Cecil, Febru¬ 
ary 16: Cotton, lists . Calki. B. 10. 

* Printed in Tyti.eh s Uistohj 
of Seottond. 
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tha enmities and friendships of hjs family intersected 
and perplexed the leading division between Catholics 
and Protestants. Lord Darnley had been brought to 
Scotland as the representative of the English Catholics 
and as a support to the Catholic faction; but 1^ was 
singular that the great Scottish families most nearly 
connected with him were Protestants; while the 
Gordons, the Ilamiltons, the Betons, the relations 
generally of Chalelherault, who was Lennox’s principal 
rival, were chiefly on the opposite side. TIm? confusion 
hitherto had worked ill for the interests of the E.e- 
formers. The House of Douglas had preferred the 
claims of bltod to those of religion: the Eai’l of Ruth- 
ven, though Murray’s friend, was Darnlcy’s uncle,’ and 
had stood by the Queen through the struggle of the 
summer; Lindsay, a Protestant to the backbone, had 
married a Douglas and went with the Earl of Morton ; 
the desire to secure the crown to a prince of their own 
blood and race had overweighed all higher and nobler 
claims. 

The desertion of so large a section of his^riends 
liad been the real cause of Murray’s failure; Protest¬ 
antism was not dead in Scotland, hut other‘interests 
had paralyzed its vitality, just as four years before 
Murray’s eagerness to secure the English succession for 
his sister had led him into Ms first and fatal mistake of 
supporting her in refusing to ratify the Treaty of 
Edinburgh. The quarrel between the Queen and her 


* Euthren had married a half-sistjpr of Lady Margaret Lennox. 
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husband ^flung aH parties back into their naVural 
places; Lennox, w\io twenty years before had been 
brought in from France in the interest of Ileorj' the 
Eighth as a check on Cardinal Beton, drifted again 
into^is old position in the front of the Protestant 
^ league; and Darnley’s demand for the matrimonial 
crown, though in himself the mere clamour of dis¬ 
appointed vanity, was maintained by powerful noble-* 
men, who though they neither possessed nor deserved 
the confidlence of the Reformers, yet were recognizing 
too late that they had mistaken their interest in lea\'- 
ing them. 

But the matrimonial crown it became cacry da)’^ more 
clear that Damley vras not to have; Rizzio above all 
others was held responsible for the Queen’s resolution to 
refuse it, and for this, as for a thousand other reasons, 
he was gathering hatred on his devoted licad. A 
foreigner, who had come to Scotland two years before as 
a wandering musician, was thrusting himself into the 
administration of the country, and pushing from their 
places^ho fierce lords who had been accustomed to dic¬ 
tate to their sovereign. As a last stroke of insolence he 
was now aiming at the chancellorship, of which the 
Queen was about to deprive in his favour the great chief 
of the Houje of Douglas. 

While 'jheir blood wa^ set on fire with these real and 
fancied indignities Lord Damley, if his word was to be 
believed, went one night between twelve and one to the 
Queen’s room. Finding the door locked he knocks, 
but could get no answer., At length after he had called 
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maijy times, and had threatened tQ break the locS, the 

t ft 

Queen drew back the bolt. He entered and she appeared 
to be alone, but on searching he found Rizzio half-dressed 
in a closet.* 

Darnley’s word was not a good one: he -^as camble 
of inventing such a story to compass his other pu^oses, 
or if it was true it might have been innocently explained. 
‘The Queen of Scots frequently played cards with Rizzio 
late into the night, and being a person entirely careless 
of appearances she might easily have been qlone with 
him with no guilty intention under the conditions which 
Harnley described. However it was, he believed or pre¬ 
tended that he had found evidence of his dishonoxir, and 
communicated his discovery to Sir George Douglas an¬ 
other of his mother’s brothers, who at Darnley’s desire 
on the loth of February informed the Earl of Ruthven. 

Once before, it appeared, ‘ the nobility had given 
Darnley counsel suitable to his honour ’—that is to say, 
they had intimated to him their own views of Rizzio’s 
proceedings and character. Darnley had betrayed them 
to the Queen, who had of course been exasp^ated. 
Ruthven had been three 'months ill; he was then 


1 ‘L’une cause de la mort de 
• David cst que lo Roy quelques jours 
aiiparayant, environ une heure apr^s 
ininuict, scroit alld heurtcr ^ la 
chambre de ladicte dame, qui estdt 
audessus de la sienne ; et d’aultant 
que apr^s avoir plusieurs fois heurte 
Voa ne luy respondoit point il anroit 
apelld souvent la Royne, la priant de 
ouvrir, et eudn la menaqant de 


ronfpre la porto; a cause de quoy 
elle lui anroit ouvert. Laquello 
ledict Roy trouva seule dedans ladicte 
ebambre ; mais aya^ cherchd par- 
tout il anroit trouve dedans son 
cabinet ledict David en chemise, 
convert seullement d’une robbe 
fourrde.’—Analyse d’une depdebe de 
M. de Foix b la Reyne mbre: 
TfDUEX, Tol. ii. p. 267. 
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scarcely able to leav| his bed and was inclined at fti ist 
to run into no further trouble; but pressed at length by 
Darnley’s oaths and entreaties, he saw in what had oc¬ 
curred an opportunity for undoing his work of the 
summer and for bringing back the banished lords. Par- 
liameniTwas to meet in the first week in March to pro¬ 
ceed with the forfeitures, so that no time was to bo lost. 
Ruthven consulted Argyle, who was ready to agree to 
anything which would save Murray from attainder. 
Maitland, 'who since his conduct about the marriage hud 
been under an eclipse, gave his warm adhesion; and 
swiftly and silently the links of the scheme were welded. 
The plan was to punish the miserable minioit who, what¬ 
ever his other oficnces, was notoriously the chief insti¬ 
gator of the Queen’s bitterness against her brother, and 
to give the coveted Crown matrimonial to Darnley, pro¬ 
vided he on his part ‘ would take the part of the lords, 
bring them back to their old rooms, and establish reli¬ 
gion as it was at the Queen’s home^poming.’ '• 

The conspirators for their mutual security drew a 
‘ bond,’ ^o which they required Darnley’s signature, that 
he might not afterwards evade his responsibility. On 
their side*they ‘undertook to be liege subjects to the said 
Prince Henry, to take part with him in all his lawful 
actions, causes, and quarrels, to be friends to his friends 
and enemies 4 o his enemie^’ the Parliament they 

would obtain for him ‘ the crown matrimonial for his 
life; ’ and ‘ failing the succession of their sovereign thej^ 


1 Hsndolph to Cecil, Febnuurj 20: Scotch JUSS. EolU Mom*. 
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wo^iild maintain his riglit to the crown of Scotland after 
her death.’ Eeligion should be ‘ maintained and estab¬ 
lished as it was on the arrival of their sovereign lady 
in the realm.’ ‘ They would spare neither life, lands, 
goods, nor possessions in setting forward all thiygs to 
the advancement of the said noble prince, anS would 
intercede with the Queen of England for favour to be 
shown both to himself and to his mother.’ 

Damley promised in return that the banished noble¬ 
men ‘ should have free remission of all their faiilts ’ as 
soon as the possession of the crown matrimonial enabled 
him to pardon them, and till he obtained it he under¬ 
took to prefent their impeachment. The lords might 
return at once to Scotland in full possession of ‘ their 
lands, titles, and goods.’ If they 'weremeddled with’ 
he would stand by them to the uttermost, and religion 
should be established as they desired.’ 

Copies of these articles were carried by swift messen¬ 
gers to Newcastle. Eizzio’s name was not mentioned; 
there was nothing in them to show that more was in¬ 
tended than a forcible revolution on the meetings o^Par- 
liament; and such as they were, they were promptly 
signed by Murray and his frignds. Argylo shbscribed, 
‘ Maitland subscribed, Ruthven subscribed; Morton hesi- 
. tated, but at the crisis of his uncertainty ,Mary Stuart 
innocently carried out her threat of deprivfiig him of the 
chancellorship, and he added his name in a paroxysm 
pf anger. It need not be supposed that the further 


* Bond Bubecribed March 6, 1566: Smtoh MSS. Rolls Souss. 
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secret was unknown, to any of them, but it was unde¬ 
sirable to commit the darker features of the plot to 
formal writing. 

Meanwhile the Queen of Scots, all imconscious of the 
deadjy coil which was gathering round her, had chosen 
the m(?ment to order Randolph to leave Scotland. She 
entertained not the faintest suspicion of the conspiracy, 
but she knew that the English ambassador had shared ‘ 
Murray’s secrets, that he had been Elizabeth’s instru¬ 
ment in keeping alive in Scotland the Protestant faction, 
and that so long as he remained the party whom she 
most detested would have a nucleus to gather round. 
Believing that she could do nothing whidh Elizabeth 
would dare to resent, she called him before the council, 
charged him with holding intercourse with her rebels, 
and bade him begone.' The opportunity was ill selected^ 
for Elizabeth had been for some time recovering her 
firmness; she had sent Murray money for his private 
necessities ; in the middle of February she had so far 
overcome both her economy and her timidity, that she 
supplied him with a thousand pounds ‘ to be employed 
in the common cause and maintenance of religion; ’ ® 
and befote she heard of the treatment of Randolph she 
had taken courage to write with something of hbr old 
manner to t]j.e Queen of Scots herself. 

‘She haAnot intended,’‘she said, ‘to have written on 


• The Queen of Soots to Eliza- 
hoth, February ao: Scoieh MSS, 
Rolls Souse. 

* Acknowledgment by the Earl ot 


Murray of the receipt of moneys 
from the Queen’s Majesty, February, 
IS66: m Ibid. 
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theiisubjcct again to her, brit heariijg that her interces- 
fsion hitherto in favour of the lords had been not only 
fruitless, but that at the approaching Parliament the 
Queen of Scots meant to proceed to the worst extremities, 
she would no longer forbear to speak her mind.’ ^ The 
Earl of Murray had risen in arms against her 'only to 
prevent her marriage and for the defence of his own life 
‘ from the malice which was borne him; he was the truest 
and best of her subjects; and therefore, she said, ‘in 
the interest of both the realms we are moved, to require 
jmu to have that regard that the Earl and others with 
him may be received to your grace, or if not that you 
will forbear'proceeding against him and the others until 
some better opportunity move you to show them favour.’ * 

. In this mood Elizabeth was not inclined to 
March. , . , 

bear with patience the dismissal of her ambas¬ 
sador. Proudly and coldly she replied to Mary Stuart’s 
announcement of what she had done, ‘ that inasmuch as 
the Queen of Scots had been pleased to break the usages 
of nations and pass this affront upon her, as this was the 
fruit of the long forbearance which she had herself ^hown, 
she would be better advised before she entered into any 
further correspondence; she would take such measures 
as might be necessary for her own defence; and for the 
Earl of Murray, to deal plainly, she could ^not, for her 
honour and for the opinion she had of his uncerity and 
loyalty towards his country, but see him relieved ir. 
England, whereof she thought it convenient to advertise 

' Elizabeth to the Queen of Scots, February 24: SmUh, MSS. Bolli 
Mouse. 
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the Queen of Scots ;^if harm came of it she trusted Vod 
would convert the evil to those that were the cause of it.’ '■ 
The first and probably the second of those letters 
never reached their destination: the events which were 


going forward in Scotland rendered entreaties and threats 
in behalf of Murray alike unnecessary.® Eandolph, 
though ordered off, was unwilling to go till he saw the 
execution of the plot: he made excuses for remaining * 
till an escort came to his door with orders to see him 


over the frontiers, and he was compelled to obey. Both- 
well met him on the road to Berwick with apologies and 
protests; but Randolph said he knew that Bothwell and 
one other—no doubt Eizzio—were those wh# had advised 


his expulsion. They desired to force Elizabeth to de¬ 
clare war, when Bothwell hoped ‘ to win his spurs.’ ® 

Far enough was the Queen of Scots from the triumph¬ 
ant war which she was imagining; far enough was Both¬ 
well from his spurs, and Rizzio from his chancellorship 
and the investiture of the lands of Murray. The mine 
was dug, the train was laid, the match was lighted, to 
scaUer^hem and their projects all to the winds. 

The Parliament was summoned for Monday, the nth 
of Mardh; on the lath^the Bill of Attainder against 
the lords’was to be brought forward and pressed tcfimme- . 
diate comp^ption. On Friday, the 8th, the conspirators 


’ ’ Elizabeth to the Qtieen of 

Scots, March 3: Zamdouine MSS. 8. 

* ‘ A great business is in hand in 
Scotland, which will bring about 
the recall of the Earl of Murray, so 
that we have forborne , to forwatd 


your Majesty’s letters in his behalf.’ 
—Randolph and Bedford to Eliza¬ 
beth, March 6 : Scotch MSS. EoUs 
House. 

• Randolph to Cecil, March 6: 
MS. Ibid. 
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sent a safe-conduct, signed by Darnley, to bring Murray 
back to Scotland. Lord Hume had been gained over, 
and had undertaken to escort his party through the 
marches, and before the Earl and his companions could 
reach Edinburgh all would be over.^ 

The outline of the intended proceedings was sketched 
by Randolph- for Cecil’s information on his arrival at 
Berwick. 


BEDFORn AND RANDOLPH TO CECIL.®® 

I 

Berwick, March 6. 

‘ The Lord Darnley, weary of bearing the name of a 
king and n^,t having the honour pertaining to such a 
dignity, is in league with certain of the lords for a great 
attempt, whereby the noblemen now out of their country 
may without great difficulty be restored, and in the end 
tranquillity ensue in that covmtry. Somewhat we are 
sure you have heard of diverse discords and jars between 
the Queen and her husband; partly for that she hath 
refused him the crown matrimonial, partly for that he 
hath assured knowledge of such usage of himself as 
altogether is intolerable to be borne, which, if it werfe not 
over-well known, we would both be very loth'that it 
could he true. To take away this occasion of slander 
he is himself determined to be at the apprehension and 
‘execution of him whom he is able manifestly to charge 
with the crime, and to have done him the most dishonour 
that can be to any man, much more being as he is. We 

> Bedford and Bandolph to Cecil and Leicester, March 8; Scotch MSS. 
BolU Home. * MS. Ibid. 
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need \iot more plainly describe tbe person—^you bAve 
heard of tlie man wAom we mean. 

‘The time of execution and performance of these 
matters is before the Parliament, as near as it is. To 
this ^determination there are privy in Scotland these 
—Arg^le, Morton, Euthven, Boyd, and Lidington; in 
England these—Murray, Grange, Eothes, myself (Bed¬ 
ford), and the writer hereof (Randolph). 

‘ If the Queen will not yield to persuasion, we know 
not how thpy propose to proceed. If she make a power 
at home she will be fought with; if she seek aid from 
abroad the country will be placed at the Queen’s Ma¬ 
jesty’s disposahto deal as she think fit.’ 

In the blindness of confidence, and to prevent the 
chance of failure in Parliament, Mary Stuart had col¬ 
lected the surviving peers of the old ‘ spiritual estate,* 
the Catholic bishops and abbots, and placed them ‘ in 
the antient manner,’ intending, as she herself declared,* 
‘ to have done some good anent th« restoring the auld 
religion^ and to have proceeded against the rebels ac¬ 
cording to their demerits.’ On Thursday, the 7th, she 
presided .in person at the choice of the Lords of the 
Articles, naming with her own mouth ‘ such as jvould 
say what she thought expedient to the forfeiture of the 
banished lorjs and on Friday there was a preliminary 

* The Queen of Scots to the fiuthTen said to the Queen. ‘ Not 

Archbishop of Glasgow, April 2: I,’ said the Queen. ‘ Saving your 
Keith. presence,’ said he, ‘ you chose theft 

* Rothven’b narrative.—‘ Who all, and nominated them.' 
chose the Lords of the Articles ? ’* 
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meeting at the Tolbooth to prepare the Bill of Attainder. 
The Lords of the Articles,* carefully as they had been 
selected, at first reported ‘ that they could find no cause 
sufficient for so severe a measure.’** The next day— 
Saturday—the Queen appeared at the Tolbooth ir, per¬ 
son, and after ‘ great reasoning and opposition ’ carried 
her point. ‘ There was no other way but the lords 
should be attainted.’^ The Act was drawn, the for¬ 
feiture was decreed, and required only the sanction of 
the Estates.'* 

The same day, perhaps at the same hour, when Mary 
Stuart was exulting in the consciousness of triumph, the 
conspiratore were completing their preparations. Sun¬ 
day, the loth, had been the day on which they had first 
fixed to strike their blow. But Darnley was impatient. 
He swore that ‘ if the slaughter was not hasted ’ he 
would stab David in the Queen’s presence with his own 
hand. Each hour of delay was an additional risk of 
discovery, and it was agreed that the deed should be 
done the same evening. Ruthven proposed to seize 
Rizzio in his own room, to try him before an extempor¬ 
ized tribunal, and to hang him at the market crossT So 
commonplace a proceeding however would not satisfy 
the imagination of Darnley, who desired a more dra¬ 
matic revenge; he would have his enemy seized in the 


' The Lords of the Articles were 
a committee chosen from the Three 
Estates, and according to law, 
iJiosen by the Estates, to prepare 
the measures which were to be sub¬ 
mitted to Parliament. 


* Ruthven’8 narrative, 
s Knox. 

‘ The Queen of Scots to the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, April 2: 
Keith. 
o 
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QueAi’s own room, in the very sanctuary of his jnti- 
macy; ‘ where she inight be taunted in his presence be¬ 
cause she had not entertained her husband as she ought 
of duty.’ The ill-spirited boy, in retaliation for treat¬ 
ment which went it is likely no further than coldness 
and cantempt, had betrayed or invented his own dis¬ 
grace, to lash his kindred into fury and to break the 
spirit of the proud woman who had humbled him with* 
her scorn. 

The Queen’s friends—Huntly, Athol, Sutherland, 
Bothwell, Livingston, Fleming, Sir James Balfour, and 
others—^were in Edinburgh for the Parliament, and had 
rooms in Holyrood; but as none of them dreamt of 
danger there were no troops there but the ordinary 
guard, which was scanty and could be easily over¬ 
powered. It was arranged that as soon as darkness had 
closed in the Earl of Morton with a party of tSe 
Douglases and their kindred should silently surround 
the palace: at eight o’clock the doors shoiild be seized 
and no person permitted to go out or in ; while Morton 
himself with a sufficient number of trusted friends should 
taxe possession of the staircase leading to the Queen’s 
rooms, and cut off communication with the rest of the 

building. Meanwhile tte rest-. But a plaa of the 

rooms is necessary to make the story intelligible. The 
suite of apartments occupied by Mary Stuart were on 
the first floor in the north-west angle of Holyrood 
Palace. They communicated in the usual way by a 
staircase with the large inner quadrangle. A door 
from the landing led directly into the presence chamber ; 

VOL. VII. 26 
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inside the presence chamber was the bedroom ; and be¬ 
yond the bedroom a small cabinet or boudoir not more 
than twelve feet square, containing a sofa, a table, and 
two or three chairs. Here after the labours of the day 
the Queen gave her little supper parties. Darnjey’s 
rooms were immediately below, connected with the bed¬ 
room by a narrow spiral staircase, which opened close to 
‘ the little door leading into the cabinet. 

‘ Knowing the King’s character, and that he would 
have a lusty princess afterwards in his arms,f the con¬ 
spirators required his subscription to another bond, by 
which he declared that all that was done ‘ was his own 
device and intention ; ’ and then after an early supper 
together, Ruthven, though so ill that he could hardly 
stand, with his brother George Douglas, Ker of Faldon- 

, side, and one other, followed Darnley to his 
‘Marcn 9. 

room, and thence with hushed breath and 
stealthy steps they ascended the winding stairs. A 
tapestry curtain hung before the cabinet. Leaving his 
companions in the bedroom, Darnley raised it and 
entered. Supper was on the table; the Queen jvas sit¬ 
ting on the sofa, Rizzio in a chair opposite to her, Wd 
Murray’s loose sister, the Covmtess of Argyle? on one 
, side. "Arthxir Erskine the equerry. Lord Robert Stuart, 
and the Queen’s French physician were in attendance 
standing. 

Darnley placed himself on the sofa at his wife’s side. 
She asked him if he had supped. He muttered some¬ 
thing, threw his arm round her waist, and kissed her. 
As she shrank from him half,surprised, the curtain was 
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again lifted, and against the dark background, alope, 
his corslet’ glinimeri*kig through the folds of a crim¬ 
son sash, a steel cap on his head, and his face pale as 
if he had risen from the graye, stood the figure of 
Rutl^en. 

Glaaring for a moment on Darnley, and answering 
’ his kiss with the one word ‘ Judas,’ Mary Stuart con¬ 
fronted the awful apparition, and demanded the mean¬ 
ing of the intrusion. 

Pointing to Rizzio, and with a voice sepulchral as 
his features, Ruthven answered: 

‘ Let yon man come forth; he has been here over 
long.’ 

‘ What has he done ? ’ the Queen answered; ‘ he is 
here by my will.’ ‘ WRat means this ? ’ she said, tum- 
ning again on Darnley. 

The caitiff heart was already flinching. ‘ Ce n’est* 
rien! ’ he muttered. ‘ It is nothing! ’ ‘ But those 
whom he had led into the business would not let it end 
in nothing. 

‘Madame,’ said Ruthven, ‘he has offended your 
hor^ur * he has offended your husband’s honour; he has 
caused y»ur Majesty to banish a great part of the no¬ 
bility that he might be made a lord ; he has benn the 


‘ Bedford aiA Bandolph in their, 
report from Berwick, said the King 
answered ‘ It was against her hon¬ 
our.’ But these words were used 
by Kuthven. An original report, 
printed by Teui.et, toI. ii. p. 262, 
compared with that given by Mar^ 


herself in the letter to the Archbishop 
of Glasgow, printed in Keith, 
creates a belief that the words in the 
text were those which Darnley really 
used. They are more in keepit|f 
with his character. 
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destroyer of the commonwealth, and must learn hfe duty 
better.’ 

‘ Take the Queen your wife to you,’ he said to Darn- 
ley, as he strode forward into the cabinet. 

The Queen started from her seat ‘ all amazed,’,, and 
threw herself in his way, while Dizzio cowered trembling 
behind her and clung to her dress. 

Stuart, Erskine, and the Frenchman, recovering from 
their astonishment and seeing Ruthven apparently alone, 
‘ made at him to thrust him out.’ 

‘ Lay no hands on me,’ Ruthven cried, and drew his 
dagger; ‘ I will not be handled.’ In another moment 
Faldonside and George Douglas were at his side. Fal- 
donside held a pistol at Mary Stuart’s breast; the bed¬ 
room door behind was burst open, and the dark throng 
of Morton’s followers poured in. Then all was con¬ 
tusion ; the table was upset. Lady Argyle catching a 
candle as it fell. Ruthven thrust the Queen into Darn- 
ley’s arms and bade him hold her; while Faldonside 
bent Rizzio’s little finger back till he shrieked with pain 
and loosed the convulsive grasp with which he clung to 
his mistress. *■ 

‘ Do not hurt him,’ Mary said faintly. ‘ If he has 
done wrong he shall answer to justice.’ 

‘ This shall justify him,’ said the savage Faldonside, 
drawing a cord out of his 'pocket. He flimg a noose 
round Rizzio’s body, and while George Douglas snatch¬ 
ed the King’s dagger from its sheath, the poor wretch 
was dragged into the midst of the scowling crowd and 
borne away into the darknes|g. He caught Mary’s bed 
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a8 he pa^ed; Fal^nside struck him sharply on *the 
wrist; he let go with a shriek, and as he was hurried 
through the anteroom the cries of his agony came back 
upon Mary’s ear; ‘Madame, madame, save me! save 
me Injustice—I am a dead man! spare my life! ’ 

Unhappy one ! his life would not be spared. They 
had intended to keep him prisoner through the night 
and hang him after some form of trial; but vengeance 
would not wait for its victim. He was borne alive as 
far as the* stairhead, when George Douglas, with the 
words ‘ This is from the King,’ drove Darnley’s dagger 
into his side; a moment more and the whole fierce crew 
were on him like hounds upon a mangled wolf; he was 
stabbed through and through with a hate which death 
was not enough to satisfy, and was then dragged head 
foremost down the staircase, and lay at its foot with 
sixty wounds in him. 

-So ended Rizzio, unmoumed by living soul save her 
whose favour had been his min, unheeded now that he 
was dead as common carrion, and with no epitaph on his 
req^in» except a few brief words from an old servant of 
the palace, so pathetic because so commonplace. The 
body was carried into tho lodge and flung upon a chest 
to be stripped for burial. ‘ Here is his destiny,’ the 
porter moralized as he sto(^ by ; ‘ for on this chest was» 
his first be(fwhen he came to this place, and there now 
he lieth a very niggard and misknown knave.’ ^ 

The Queen meanwhile, fearing the worst but not 


* RuTHVEt’s narrative. 
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knowing that Eizzio actually was ;‘Iead, had, struggled 
into her bedroom, and was there left with Ruthven and 
her husband. Ruthven had followed the crowd for a 
moment, but not caring to leaTe Darnley alone with her 
had returned. She had thrown herself sobbing ujion a 
seat; the Earl bade her not be afraid, no harm was 
meant to her; what was done was by the King’s order. 

‘ Yours! ’ she said, turning on Damley as on a 
snake ; ‘ was this foul act yours ? Coward! wretch! did 
I raise you out of the dust for this ? ’ 

Driven to bay he answered sullenly that he had good 
cause; and then his foul nature rushing to his lips he 
flung brutal'taunts at her for her intimacy with Rizzio, 
and complaints as nauseous of her treatment of himself. ‘ 
‘Well,’ she said, ‘you have taken your last of me 
and your farewell; I shall never rest till I give you as 
sorrowful a heart as I have at this present.’ 

Ruthven tried to soothe her, but to no purpose. 
Could she have trampled Darnley into dust upon the 
spot she wordd have done it. Catching sight of the 


* The expressions themselves are 
better unproduced. The conversa¬ 
tion rests on the evidence of Ruthven, 
which i^ considetably better than 
Darnley’s, and if it was faithfully 
■related might justify Randolph’s 
view of the possible parentage of 
James the Sixth. But the recollec¬ 
tion of a person who had been just 
corcemed in so tremendous a scene 
was not likely to be very exact. 
Bedford and Randolph believed the 
worst; ‘ It is our part,’ they said in 


- t 

a despatch to the English council, 
‘ rather to pass the matter over in 
silence than to make any rehearsal of 
things committed to us in secret; 
but we know to whom we write ; ’ 
and they went on to describe the 
supposed conversatiMi word for word 
as Ruthven related it. Those who 
are curious in Court scandals may 
refer to this letter, which has been 
printed by Mr Wright in the first 
volume of Elizabeth and her Times. 

f> 
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empty scabbard at bis side, sbe asked bim wberg bis 
dagger was. 

He said be did not know. 

‘ It will be known hereafter,’ sbe said ; ‘ it shall be 
dev blood to some of you if David’s be 'spilt. Poor 
David! ’ sbe cried, * good and faithful servant! may 
God have mercy on your soul.’ 

Fainting between illness and excitement, Rutbvei? 
with a half apology sank into a chair and called for 
wine. 

‘ Is this your sickness ? ’ she said bitterly. ‘ If I die 
of my child and the commonwealth come to ruin, there 
are those who will revenge me on the lord Ruthven. 
Running over the proud list of friends with which she 
had fooled her fancy, she threatened him with Philip 
and Charles and Maximilian and her uncles and the 
Pope. 

‘ Those are over-great persons,’ Ruthven answered, 
‘ to meddle with so poor a man as me. No harm is 
meant you. If aught has been done to-night which 

you 2pislike, your husband and none of us is the 

<* > 
cause. 

The courage and strength with which the Queen 
had hitherto borne up began to give way. j 

‘ What—^what have I done to be thus handled?’ she 
sobbed, •j 

‘ Ask your husband,’ said the Earl. 

‘ No,’ she said, ‘ I will ask you. I will set my crown 
before the Lords of the Articles, and if they find I have 
offended, let them give jt where they please.’ 
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e Who chose the Lords of the ij^rticles ? ’ Rulhven 
answered with a smile, ‘ you chose them all.’ 

At this moment the boom was heard of the alarm 
boll in Edinburgh. A page rushed in to say that there 
was fighting in the quadrangle; and the Earl, leaning 
heavily on a servant’s arm, rose and went ‘'down. 
Huntly, Sutherland, and Bothwell, hearing the noise 
*and confusion, had come out of their rooms to know 
what it meant. Morton’s followers required them to 
surrender: they had called a few servants about them 
and were defending themselves against heavy odds when 
Ruthven appeared. Ill as he was he thrust himself 
into the mdi^e, commanded both sides to drop their 
arms, and by the glare of a torch read to them Dam- 
ley’s bond. ‘ The banished earls,’ he said, ‘ would be 
at Holyrood in the morning, and he prayed that all 
feuds and passions might be buried in the dead man’s 
grave.’ 

The Queen’s friends, surprised and outnumbered, 
affected to be satisfied; the leaders on both sides shook 
hands; and Bothwell and Huntly withdrew tp their 
own apartments, forced open the windows, dropped to 
the groimd and fled. ^ ^ 

This disturbance was scarcely over when the Pro¬ 
vost of Edinburgh came out of the Canongatp with four 
hundred of the town guard, and demanded the meaning 
of the uproar. The Provost was a supporter of the 
Queen ; Mary dashed from her seat, wrenched back the 
casement, and cried out for help. 

‘Sit down,’ sopie ruffian firied. ‘If you stir you 
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shall be cut in coUof^ and flung over the walls.’ * l^e 
was dragged away, and Darnley, whose voice was well 
known, called out that the Queen was well, that what 
had been done was done by orders from himself, and 
that they might go home. The citizens bore no good 
will to *Rizzio: too familiar with wild scenes to pay 
much heed to them, they inquired no further, and went 
back to their homes, leaving eighty of their number to 
assist Morton in the guard of the palace. 

E,uthven returned for a moment, but only to call 
Darnley away and leave the Queen to her rest. The 
King withdrew, and with him all the other actors in 
the late tragedy who had remained in the Scene of it. 
The ladies of the Court were forbidden to entor, and 
Mary Stuart was locked alone into her room amidst the 
traces of the fray, to seek such repose as she could find., 

So closed Saturday, the 9th of March, at ITolyrood. 
The same night another dark deed was done in Edin¬ 
burgh, which passed scarce noticed in the agitation of 
the murder of Kizzio. Mary of Lorraine the year 
before l^r death had a chaplain named Black; he 
was a lax kind of njjan, and after being detected in 
sundry mbral improprieties, had been banished to Eng¬ 
land, where he held a cure in the English Church'near 
Newcastle. ,His old habits remained with him: he 
acknowledged to Lord Bedford one bad instance of se¬ 
duction ; but it is to be supposed that he had merit of 

> The speaker is .^ot known. 1 our face declared that we should be 
Mary says in her letter to the Arch-j cut down.’ It was not Kuthven, 
bishop of Glasgow, ‘ The Lords in*! who was still Asent. 
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same kind, for Mary Stuart, as .so^n as ske was emanci¬ 
pated from the first thraldom of the Puritans, recalled 
him, took him into favour, and appointed him one of 
the Court preachers. He had better have remained in 
Northumberland. A citizen encountered him a little 
before Christmas in some room or passage "^here he^ 
should not have been. He received ‘ two or three blows 
with a cudgel and one with a dagger,’ and had been 
since unable to leave his bed. While Edinburgh was 
shuddering over the scene in the palace, a brother or 
husband who had matter against the chaplain—the 
same perhaps who had stabbed him—finished his work, 
and murdered the wounded wretch where he lay.‘ 

In the morning at daybreak a proclamation went 
out in the King’s name that the Parliament was post- 
^ poned, and that ‘ all bishops, abbots, and Papists should 
depart the town.’ Murray was expected in a few 
hours; no one knew how deep or how far the con¬ 
spiracy had gone, and the Catholics, uncertain what to 
do, offered no resistance. What was to be done with 
the Queen was the next difficulty. They l^ad caged 
their bird, but it might be less easy to hold her ; and 
if they believed the Queen was crushed or broken, the 
con^irators knew little of the temper which they had 
undertaken to control: sleeping behind J:hat grace of 
form and charm of manner there lay a spirit which no 
misfortrme could tame—a nature like a panther’s, mer- 
^ciless and beautiful—and along with it every dexterous 


> Bandolph to CecQ, March (3 : Scotch MSS. Both Souse. 
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art by wbicb-vp-omeD|Caii outwit tbe coarser intellects of 
men. 

In the silence and solitude of that awful night she 
nerved herself for the work before her. With the grey 
of the twilight she saw Sir James Melville passing under 
her window, and called to him to bring the city guard 
and rescue her; but Melville bowed and passed on ; at 
that moment rescue was impossible; she had nothing 
to depend upon but her own courage and her husband’s 
folly. Cduld she escape her friends would rally round 
her, and her first thought was to fly in the disguise of 
one of her gentlewomen. But to escape alone, even if 
possible, would be to leave Darnley with tffe lords; she 
resolved to play a bolder game, to divide him from 
them, and carry him off, and to leave them without the 
name of a king to shield their deed. 

In the first agony of passion she had been swept 
away from her self-control, and she had poured on her 
husband the full stream of her hate and scorn. He re¬ 
turned to her room on the Sunday morning to find her 
in ^pe«rance subdued, composed, and afiectionate. To 
Mary Stuart it was an easy matter to play upon the 
selfish, cowardly, and sensual nature of Darnley. As 
Euthven had foreseen, she worked upon him byfier ca¬ 
resses ; she •persuaded hun that he had been fatally de-» 
ceived in iRs supposed injuries; but she affected to 
imagine that he had been imposed on by the arts of 
others, and when he lied she pretended to believe hii|i. 
She uttered no word of reproach, but she appealed to 
him through the child—%i8 child—whose safety was 
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endangered ; and she prayed thatj at least, pituated as 
slie was, she might not be left entirely among men, 
and that her ladies might be allowed to attend her. 

Soft as the clay of which he was made, Darnley ob¬ 
tained the reluctant consent of Morton and Ruthven. 

O 

The ladies of the palace were admitted to assist at the 
Queen’s morning toilet, and the instant use she made of 
them was to communicate with Huntly and Bothwell. 
The next point was to obtain larger liberty for herself. 
Towards the afternoon ‘she made as though"she would 
part with her child; ’ a midwife was sent for, who, with 
the French physician, insisted that she must be removed 
to a less confined air. To Darnley she maintained an 
attitude of dependent tenderness; and fooled in his 
idle pride by the prayers of the woman whom he be- 
Reved that he had brought to his feet, he was led on to 
require that the guard should be removed from the 
gate, and that the exclusive charge of her should be 
committed to himself. 

The conspirators, ‘seeing that he was growing effem¬ 
inate, liked his proposals in no way ; ’ they wairied him 
that if he yielded so easily ‘ both he and they would 
have cause to repent; ’ and satisfied that the threat of 
miscarriage was but ‘ trick and policy,’ they refused to 
‘ dismiss a man from his post, and watched the palace 
with imremitting vigilance. " 

So passed Sunday. As the dusk closed in, troop of 
horse appeared on the road from Dunbar. In a few 
moments more the Earl of Murray was at the gate. 

It was not thus that Marj' Stuart had hoped to meet 
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her btother. His head sent home by Bothwell frjm 
the Border, or himsilf brought back a living prisoner, 
with the dungeon, the scaffold, and the bloody axe— 
these were the images which a few weeks or days 
befoie she had associated with the next appearance in 
Edinbvjrgh of her father’s son. Her feelings had un¬ 
dergone no {change. He knew some secrets about her 
which she could not pardon the possessor, and she 
hated him with the hate of hell; but the more deep-set 
passion paled for the moment before a thirst for revenge 
on Eizzio’s murderers. 

On alighting the Earl was conducted immediately 
to the Queen’s presence. The accomplished actress 
threw herself sobbing into his arms. 

‘ Oh my brother,’ she said as she kissed him, ‘ if you 
had been here I should not have been so uncourteously 
handled.’ 

Murray had ‘ a free and generous nature.’ But a 
few hours had passed since she had forced the unwilling 
Lords of the Articles to prepare a BiU of Attainder 
against him ; but her shame, her seeming helplessness, 
an(f the depth of her fall touched him, and he shed 
tears. 

The following morning Murray, Ruthven, 

Morton, and the rest of the party, met to 
consider thei»next step which they shoiild take. Little 
is known of their deliberations except from the sus¬ 
pected source of a letter from Mary Stuart to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Glasgow. Some, she said, proposed to keep 
her a perpetual prisoner^ some to put her to death, 
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soijie ‘ that she should be warded in Stirling Castle till 
she had approved in Parliament Vhat they''had done, 
established their religion, and given to the King the 
whole government of the realm.’ 

Some measure of this sort they were without 4 oubt 
prepared to venture ; it had been implied in the very 
nature of their enterprise: yet to carry it out they re¬ 
quired Damley’s countenance, and fool and coward as 
they knew him to be they had not fathomed the depth of 
his imbecility and baseness. While the lor^s were in 
consultation the Queen had wormed the whole secret 
from him; he told her of the plot for the return of 
Miirray and his friends, with the promises which had 
been made to himself; he revealed every name that he 
knew, concealing nothing save that thqj-murder had 
been his own act and design and provoked by his accusa- 
‘tions against herself; he had forgotten that his own hand¬ 
writing could be produced in deadly witness against 
him. From that moment she played upon him like an 
instrument; she showed him that if he remained with 
the lords he would be a tool in their hands; she assured 
him of the return of her own affection for nun, tod 
flattered his fancy with visions of greatness which 
mighi be in store for him if lie would take his place 
again "at her side; she talked of ‘ his allies the con¬ 
federate princes,’ who would'be displeased i| he changed 
his religion; she appealed again to the unborn heir of 
their imited greatness, and she bound him soul and 
body to do her bidding. 

After poseessing him wit^ the plans which she had 
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formed*to escape, she sent him to the lords to promise 
in her name that she was ready to forget the past, and 
to bury aU unkindness in a • general reconciliation. 
They felt instinctively that what they had done could 
never# really be pardoned; but Ruthven, Morton, and 
Murray Returned with Damley to her presence, when 
again, with the seeming simplicity of which she was so 
finished a mistress, she repeated the same assurances. 
She was r4ady,. she said, to bind herself in writing if 
they would not trust her word; and while the two 
other noblemen were drawing a form for her to sign, 
she took Murray by the hand and walked with him ’for 
an hour. She then retired to her room. Barnley, as 
soon as the bond was ready, took charge of it, promis¬ 
ing to return it signed on the following day; and 
meanwhile he pressed again that after so much conces¬ 
sion on her part they were bound to meet her with 
corresponding courtesy, and to spare her the ignominy 
of being longer held a prisoner in her own palace. 

Had they refused to consent, an attempt would have 
been made that night by Bothwell to carry her off by 
forcU. But to reject the request of Damley, whose 
elevation a share of the throne was the professed ob¬ 
ject of the conspiracy, was embarrassing and peAaps 
dangerous ; they gave way after another warning; the 
guard was «rithdrawn, Ruthven protesting as he 
yielded that ‘ whatever bloodshed followed should be 
on the King’s head, 

The important point gained, Damley would no^ 
awake Suspicion by returning to the Queen j he sent her 
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w»rd privately that * all was well;’ and at eightfin the 
evening Stewart of Traquair, Captain of’’the Eoyal 
Guard, Arthur Erskine, ‘ whom she would trust with a 
thousand lives,’ and Standen, a young and gallant gen¬ 
tleman, assembled in the Queen’s room to arrange a 
plan for the escape from Holyrood. The first question 
was where she was to go. Though the gates were no 
longer occupied the palace would doubtless be watched; 
and to attempt flight and to fail would be certain 
ruin. In the Castle of Edinburgh she woidd be safe 
with Lord Erskine, but she could reach the Castle only 
through the streets which would be beset with fenemies; 
and unfit ab she was for the exertion, she determined to 
make for, Dunbar. 

She stirred the blood of the three youths with the 
most touching appeal which could be made to the gen¬ 
erosity of man. Pointing to the child that was in her 
womb, she adjured them by their loyalty to save the un¬ 
born hope of Scotland. So addressed they would have 
flung themselves naked on the pikes of Morton’s troopers. 
They swore they would do her bidding be ij what it 
would; arid then ‘ after her sweet manner and wise direc¬ 
tions, she dismissed them till midnight to put tdl in order 
as she herself excellently directed.’ 

‘ The rendezvous Appointed with the horses was near 
the broken tombs and dehiolished sepvdtures in the 
ruined Abbey of Holyrood.’* A secret passage led 
underground from the palace to the vaults of the abbey; 


' Then standing at the 8outh-eas*Grn angle of the Royal Chapel. 
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and a* midnight Mary Stuart, accompanied by one sav¬ 
ant and hSr husbani—who bad left the lords under pre¬ 
tence of going to bed—‘ crawled through the charnel- 
house, among the bones and skulls of the antient kings,’ 
and,' came out of the earth ’ where the horses were shiver¬ 
ing in Abe March midnight air. 

The moon was clear and full. ‘ The Queen with in¬ 
credible animosity was mounted en croup behind Sir 
Arthur Erskine upon a beautiful English double geld¬ 
ing,’ ‘ the King on a courser of Naples; ’ and then away 
—^away—past Restalrig, past Sir Arthur’s Seat, across 
the bridge and across the field of Musselburgh, past Seton, 
past Prestonpans, fast as their horses could^peed; ‘ six 
in all—their Majesties, Erskine, Traquair, and a cham- 
berer of the Queen.’ In two hours the heavy gates of 
Dunbar had closed behind them, and Mary Stuart was 
safe.' 

Whatever credit is due to iron fortitude and intel¬ 
lectual address must be given without stint to this extra¬ 
ordinary woman. Her energy grew with exertion ; the 
terrible agitation of the three preceding days, the wild 
esoBpe, and a midnight gallop of more than twenty miles 
within ijiree months of her confinement, would have 


^ The account of the escape Is 
taken from a»letter of Anfony 
Standen, preserved among the Cecil 
MSS. at Hatfield; the remaining 
details of the murdfer and the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with it, are 
collected from Rdthven’s narrative, 
printed in Keith ; the letters of 


Bedford and Randolph, printed by 
Wright; the two Italian accounts 
in the seventh volume of Laba- 
Norr; Caldebwood’s Bittory ; 
Mary Stuart’s letter to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Glasgow, and a letter of 
Paul de Pois, printed by Tbclbt. 


VOL. VII. 
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shaken the strength of the least fragile of human fiUmes, 
but Mary Stuart seemed-not to know the meaning of the 
word exhaustion ; she had scarce alighted from her horse 
than couriers were flying east, west, north, and south, 
to call the Catholic nobles to her side; she wrotQ., her 
own story to her minister at Paris, bidding the Arch¬ 
bishop in a postscript anticipate the false rumours which 
would be spread against her honour, and tell the truth 
—^her version of the truth—to the Queen-mother and 
the Spanish ambassador. 

To Elizabeth she wrote with her own hand, fierce, 
dauntless, and haughty, as in her highest prosperity.* 

‘ Ill at easetwith her escape from Holyrood, and sufler- 
ing from the sickness of pregnancy, she demanded to 
know whether the Queen of England intended to support, 
the traitors who had slain her most faithful servant in 
her pretienee. If she listened to their calumnies and 
upheld them in their accursed deeds, she was not so 
improvided of friends as her sister might dream; there 
were princes enough to take up her quarrel in such a 
cause.’ 

The loyalty of Scotland answered well its soverei^’s 
summons. The faithful BothweU, ever foremost in good 
or evil in Mary Stuart’s, service, brought in the night- 
riders of Liddesdale, the fiercest of the Border marauders; 
Huntly came, forgetting hiS father and blather’s death 
and his own long imprisonment; the Archbishop of St 


’■ • This Utter may be seen in the 
Rolls House; the strokes thick and 
slightly unereif from excitement, but 


strong, firm, and without sign of 
tremikousness. 
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A:udrew's—an evil omen to Darnley—was followed a 
thousand “HamiltoA; Erskine from the Castle sent 
word of his fidelity; and the Earl Marshal, Athol, 
Caithness, and a hundred more hurried to Dunbar with 
eve^ trooper that they could raise. In four days the 
Queenafound herself at the head of a small army of eight 
thousand men. 

On the other hand the conspirators’ plans were discon¬ 
certed hopelessly by the flight of the King. Perplexed, 
divided, uncertain what to do when the slightest hesi¬ 
tation was ruin—they lost confidence in one another and 
in their cause. Had they held together they could still 
have collected force enough to fight. The Western High¬ 
lands were at the devotion of Argyle, and he at any time 
could command his own terms; but Elizabeth’s behaviour 
in the preceding autumn had for ever shaken Argyle’s 
policy. The Queen ‘ not venturing,’ as she.said herself, 
to have so many at once on her hands,’ sent to say she 
would pardon the rebellion of the summer and would 
receive into favour all who had not been pr^ent at or 
been concerned in the murder of Rizzio. ‘ They seeing 
now their liberty and restitution offered them, were 
content ,to leave those who were the occasion of their 
return, and took severaf appointments as they oouid.’ * 
Glencaim joined Mary at Dunbar; Rothes followed; 
and then central piUar of the Protestant 

party. Three only of those who had been in Eng¬ 
land refused to desert their friends—^the stainless noble 


1 Handolph to C^cil, March 21. 
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Mi^ray, Kirkaldy of Grange, and the Laird of Patarrow. 

‘ These standing so much upon their honour alid ptomise 
would not leave the other without likelihood to do them 
good/* 

Thus within a week from her flight Mary Stuar1i.wa8 
able to return in triumph to Edinburgh. She had suc¬ 
ceeded so entirely that she was already able to throw off ’ 
c the mask towards Darnley. Sir James Melville met her 
on the road; she ‘ lamented to him the King’s folly and 
ingratitude ; ’ and it was to no purpose that the old far¬ 
sighted diplomatist warned her against indulging this 
new resentment; the grudge never left her heart,^ and 
she had mad^ the object of it already feel the value of the 
promises with which she had wrought upon his weakness. 

‘ The King spoke to me of the lords,’ said Melville, ‘ and 
it appeared that he was troubled that he had deserted 
them, finding the Queen’s favour but cold.’* 

The conspirators, or ‘the Lords of the new at- 
temptate ’ as they were called, made no effort to resist. 
Erskine threatened to fire on them from the Castle, and 
before the Queen reached Holyrood, Euthven, Morton, 
Maitland, Lihdsay, Ealdonside, even Knox, were gtoe 
their several ways, most of them making for the Border 
to tak3 shelter with Bedford at Berwick. Murray too 
left Edinburgh with them, and intended to share their 
fortunes; but Ruthven and Morton, generpus as him¬ 
self, wrote to beg him ‘ as the rest had fallen off, not to 
endanger himself on their account, but to make his peace 

‘ Kandolph to Cecil, March 21. 2 Melville’s Memoirs. «Ibid. 
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if he ^asiable ; f*id Murray, feeling that he vroulfi do 
more good for them and for his coimtry by remaining at 
home than by going with them into a second exile, 
returned to his sister and was received with seeming 
cordiality. 

Bothwell, whose estates had been forfeited for his 
share in the Arran conspiracy, was rewarded for his scrv-, 
ices by ‘all that had belonged to Lidington.’ The 
unfortunate King, ‘contemned and disestoemod of all,’ 
was compelled to drain the cup of dishonour. Ho de¬ 
clared before the council ‘ that he had never counselled, 
commanded, consented to, assisted, or approved’ the 
murder of Eizzio. His words were taken down in 
writing and published at the market cross of every ’ 
town in Scotland. The conspirators retorted with send¬ 
ing the Queen the bond which they had exacted from 
him, in which he claimed the deed as exclusively his 
own; while the fugitives at Berwick addressed a clear, 
brief statement of the truth to the Government in 
England: 

MORTON AND BDTHVEN TO CE(JlL.* 

Berwick, March 27. 

‘The very truth is*this:—^the King, haviiig con-, 
ceived a deadly hatred against David Rizzio, an Italian, 
and some lathers his accomplices, did a long time ago 
move unto his ally the Lord Ruthven that he might in 
no way endure the misbehaviour and offence of the 
foresaid David, and that he might be fortified by Mm 

• Bandolph to Cecil, Mari^ 21: Switch MSS* Rolls Home. 

2 Seoteh MSS. Rolls Souse. 
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and some others of the nobility to cee the said JDavid 
executed according to his demerits; and after due de¬ 
liberation the said Lord Ruthven communicated this 
the King’s mind to the Earl of Morton, with whom 
having deeply considered the justice of the il^ing’s 
desires in respect of the manifold misbehaviours and • 
^misdeeds of the said David Eizzio, tending so mani¬ 
festly to the great danger of the King’s and Queen’s 
Majesties and the whole estate of that realm and com¬ 
monweal—he not ceasing to abuse daily his great estate 
and credit to the subversion of religion and the justice 
of the realrn^ as is notoriously known to all Scotland 
and more particularly to us—we, upon the considera¬ 
tions aforesaid, found good to follow the King’s deter¬ 
mination anent the foresaid execution; and for divers 
considerations we were moved to haste the same, con¬ 
sidering the approaching Parliament, wherein deter¬ 
mination was taken to have ruined the whole nobility 
that then was banished; whereupon we perceived to 
follow a subversion of religion within the realm, and 
consequently of the intelligence betwixt the twtf realijis 
grounded upon the religion; and to the execution of 
the sajjd enterprise the most' honest and the most 
worthy were easily induced to approve and fortify the 
King’s deliberation. 

‘How be if in action and manner of execution, 
more was followed of the King’s advice kindled by an 
extreme choler than we minded to have done. 

‘ This is the truth, whatever the King say now, and 
we are ready to stand by it and prove it.’ 
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THE MHRDER OF DARNLEY. 

T he murder of Eizzio had deranged Mary Stuart’s 
projects in Scotland, and had obliged*her to post¬ 
pone her intended restoration of Catholicism; but her ^ 
hold on parties in England was rather increased than 
injured by the interruption of a policy which would 
have alarmed the moderate Protestants. The extreme 
Puritans still desired to see the succession decided in 
favour of the children of. Lady Catherine Grey; but 
their influence in the State had been steadily diminish¬ 
ing a% the Marian horrors receded further into the 
distance. The majority of the peers, the country 
gentleihen, the lawyers^and the judges, were in favour 
of the pretensions which were recommended at ence by. 
justice an^ by the solid interests of the realm. The 
imion of «he crowns of Scotland and England was the 
most serious desire of the wisest of Elizabeth’s states¬ 
men, and the marriage of Mary Stuart with Damley 
had removed the prejudice which had attached before 
to her alien birth. 
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»The difficulty wHcli had hither|o prevented her re¬ 
cognition, had been the persistency with which she 
identified herself with the party of revolution and 
ultramontane fanaticism. The English people had no 
desire for a Puritan sovereign, but as little did Iffiey 
wish to see again the evil days of Bonner and Gardiner. 
They were jealous of their national independence ; they 
had done once for all with the Pope, and they would 
have no priesthoods. Catholic or Calvinist, to pry into 
their opinions or meddle with their personal liberty. 
For a creed they would be best contented with a some¬ 
thing which would leave them in communion with 
Christendonf and preserve to them the form of super¬ 
stition without the power of it. 

Had Elizabeth allowed herself to be swayed by the 
\dtra-Protestants, Mary Stuart would have appealed to 
arms and would have found the weightiest portion of 
the nation on her side. Had the Queen of Scots’ pre¬ 
tensions been admitted so long as her attitude to the 
Reformation was that of notorious and thorough-going 
hostility, she would have supplied a focus for ^jsaffec- 
tion. A prudent and reasonable settlement would have 
been then made impossible; and England so'oner or 
• later 't^uld have become the scene of a savage civil war 
like that which had lacerated France. 

Elizabeth, with the best of her adviser^, expected 
that as she grew older Mary Stuart would consent to 
guarantee the liberties which England essentially 
valued, and that bound by conditions which need not 
have infringed her own liberty of creed, she could be 
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accepteil as the futu^ Queen of the united island, dt 
was with this view that the reversion of the crown had 
been held before Mary Stuart’s eyes coupled with the 
terms on which it might bo hers, while the Puritans 
had been forbidden to do anything which might have 
, driven her to the ultimatum of force. 

The intrigues with Spain, the Darnley marriage, and 
the attitude which the Queen of Scots had assumed 
in connection with it, had almost precipitated a crisis. 
Elizabeth had been driven in despair to throw herself on 
the fanaticism of the Congregation, to endorse the de¬ 
mands of Knox that the Quebn of Scots should abjure 
her own religion, and afterwards to retrecft from her 
position with ignominious and dishonourable evasions. 
Yet the perplexity of a sovereign whose chief duty at 
such a time was to prevent a civil war, deserves or de-^ 
mands a lenient consideration. Had Elizabeth declared 
war in the interest of Murray and the Protestants, she 
would have saved her honour, but she would have pro¬ 
voked a bloody insurrection ; while it would have be¬ 
come m(ye difficult than ever to recognize the Queen of 
Scots, more hopeless than ever to persuade her into 
moderatibn and good senge. If Elizabeth’s conduct in 
its details had been alike unprincipled and unwise, the 
broader beajings of her policy were intelligible and, 
commendablb; her caprice and vacillation arose from 
her consciousness of the difficulties by which she was on 
every side surrounded. The Queen of Scots herself h^ 
so far shown in favourable contrast with her sister of 
England: she had deceivid her enemies, but she had 
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never betrayed a friend. The greater simplicity of her 
ixinduct however was not wholly a virtue : it had been 
produced by the absence of all high and generous con¬ 
sideration. Ambition for herself and zeal for a creed 
which suited her habits were motives of action v^hich 
involved and required no inconsistencies. From the,, 
day on which she set foot in Scotland she had kept her 
eye on Elizabeth’s throne, and she had determined to 
restore Catholicism; but her public schemes were but 
mirrors in which she could see the reflection ’Of her own 
greatness, and her creed was but the form of conviction 
which least interfered with her self-indulgence: the 
passions wHich were blended with her policy made her 
incapable of the restraint which was necessary for her 
success; while her French training had taught her les- 
tsons of the pleasantness of pleasure, for which she was 
at any time capable of forgetting every other consider¬ 
ation. Elizabeth forgot the woman in the Queen, and 
after her first mortification about Leicester preserved 
little of her sex but its caprices. Mary Stuart when 
under the spell of an absorbing inclination ccoild ^ng 
her crown into the dust and be woman all. 

Could she have submitted to the advice so consist- 
ently pressed upon her by Philip, Alva, MelviUe, Throg¬ 
morton, by every wise friend that she possessed, the 
impatience of the English for a settlement of the suc¬ 
cession would have rendered her victory certain. She 
Ijad only to avoid giving occasion for just complaint or 
suspicion, and the choice of the -country notwithstand¬ 
ing her creed—or secretly perhaps in consequence of it 
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—would? haye inevitably at .no distant time have beAi 
determined in her favour. Elizabeth she knew to be 
more for her than against her. The Conservative 
weight of the country party would have far outbalanced 
the Puritanism of the large towns. 

• But a recognition of her right to an eventual in¬ 
heritance was not at all the object of Mary Stuart’s am¬ 
bition ; nor in succeeding to the English throne did she 
intend to submit to trammels like those under which 
she had ch^ed in Scotland. She had spoken of herself 
not as the prospective but as the actual Queen of Eng¬ 
land ; 1 she had told the lords who had followed her to 
Dumfries that she would lead them to the gs3;es of Lon¬ 
don ; she would not wait; she would make no com¬ 
promise ; she would wrench the sceptre out ot Eliza¬ 
beth’s hands with a Catholic army at her back as the • 
first step of a Catholic revolution. Even here—so far 
had fortune favoured her—she might have succeeded 
coidd she but have kept Scotland imited, could she but 
have availed herself skilfully of the exasperation of the 
Tior^B of <khe Congregation when they found themselves 
betrayed and deserted, could she have remained on good 
terms with her husband and his father, and kept the 
friends of the House of Lennox in both countries true 

-•— -: 

> ‘ That Queen the other day was am Queen of England. ’ These high 
in a merchant’s house in Edinburgh words, together with the rest of her 
where was a picture of the Queen’s doings and meanings towards^ this 
Majesty, when some had said their realm, I refer to others to consider,’ 
opinions how like or unlike it ^as to —Bedford to Leicester, February 14, 
the Queen’s Majesty of England, 1566. MSS. Cambridge. 

‘No,’ said she, ‘it is notJike, for 1 * 
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t(t her cause. That opportunity «she had ^alMwed to 
escape. It remained to be seen whether she had learnt 
prudence from the catastrophe from which she had so 
narrowly escaped; whether she would now abandon her 
more dangerous courses, and fall back on moderation; 
or whether if she persisted in trying the more ventur-* 
ous game she could bring herself to forego the indulgence 
of those personal inclinations and antipathies which had 
caused the tragedy at Holyrood. If she could forget 
her injuries, if she could renounce with RizzWs life her 
desire to revenge his murder, if she avoided giving 
open scandal to the Catholic friends of Darnley and his 
mother, her prospects of an heir would more than re¬ 
establish her in the vantage-ground from which she had 
been momentarily shaken. 

.. Elizabeth, either through fear or policy, seemed as ‘ 
anxious as ever to disconnect herself from the Congre¬ 
gation. The English Government had been informed 
a month beforehand of the formation of the plot; they 
had allowed it to be carried into execution without re¬ 
monstrance ; but when the thing was done an^ Mujjray 
was restored the Queen made haste to clear herself of 
the suspicion of having favoured it. Sir Robert Mel¬ 
ville was residing in London, and was occupied notori- 

• ously in gaining friends for the Scotch succession. 
Elizabeth sent for him, and when it was too late to save 
Rizzio she revealed to him the secret information which 
Ijad been supplied by Randolph ; nay, in one of the 
many moods into which she drifted in her perplexities, 
she even spoke of Argyle afld Murray as ‘ rebels pre- 
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tendi»g reformation of religion.’ There were too many 
persons inf England^ and Scotland who were interested 
in dividing the Protestant noblemen from the English 
Court. The Queen’s words were carried round to rend 
still,further what remained of the old alliance; and 
Randolph, discredited on all sides, could but protest to 
* Cecil against the enormous mischief which Elizabeth’s 
want of caution was producing.' 

It appeared as if the Queen had veered 

. , . , April, 

round once more and was again throwing her¬ 
self wholly into Mary Stuart’s interests. She replied to 
the letter which the Queen of Scots addressed to her 
from Dunbar by sending Melville to Sc^jtland with 
assurances of sympathy and help; she wrote to Damley 
advising him ‘ to please the Queen of Scots in all things,’ 
and telling him that she would take it as an injury to 
herself if he offended her again; she advised MurrajT 
‘ to be faithful to the Queen his sovereign ’ under pain 
of her own displeasure.^ As to the second set of fugi¬ 
tives who had taken shelter in England—Morton, 
Ruthven, and the rest—she told Bedford that she would 
neither acquit nor condemn them till she was more fully 
informed of their conduct, and that for the present they 
might remain under his ‘protection; ’ but she insisted 
that they must move to a distance from the frontier, 
and Melvill^ was allowed to promise Mary Stuart ‘ that 
they should meet with nothing but rigour.’ 


' Randolph to Cecil, June 17. 
The letter is addressed significantly 
‘To Mr Secretary’s self, and only 
for Jiimself .’—BurgkUy Paper>,yo\. i. 


* Sir E. Mehille to Elizabeth, 
April 1: Scotch MSS. Rolls llou^. 

’ Elizabeth to Bedford, April 2 : 
MS. Ibid. 
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De Silva informed Philip that the terror of the scene 
through which she had. passed hafi destroyed tiie hope 
which the Queen of Scots had entertained of combining 
her subjects against the Queen of England. ‘ She had 
found them a people fierce, strange, and changeable; she 
could trust nmie of them;' and she had therefore re¬ 
sponded graciously to the tone which Elizabeth assumed" 
towards her.’ In an autograph letter of passionate gra¬ 
titude Mary Stuart placed herself as it were under her 
sister’s protection; she told her thatin tracing^the history 
of the late conspiracy she had found that the lords had 
intended to imprison her for life, and if England or 
France caipe to her assistance they had meant to kill 
her; she implored Elizabeth to shut her ears to the 
calumnies which they would spread against her, and with 
engaging frankness she begged that the past might be 
"forgotten; she had experienced too deeply the ingratitude 
of those by whom she was surrounded to allow herself to 
be tempted any more into dangerous enterprises; for her 
own part she was resolved never to give offence to her 
good sister again; nothing should be wanting to restore 
the happy relations which had once existed between them; 
and should she recover safely from her confinement she 
hoped that in the summer Elizabeth would make a pro¬ 
gress to the north, and that at last she might have an 
opportunity of thanking her in person for| her kindness 
and forbearance.’ * 


' De SUts to Philip: 118 . Simanau. 

® The Queen of Scots to Elizabeth, April 4: Scotch MSS. Brinted by 
Labanofp, voL vii. p. 300. 
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This letter was sent by tbe hands of a certain 
Thornton, & confiderftial agent of Mary Stuart, who had 
been employed on messages to Eome. ‘A very evil 
and naughty person, whom I pray you not to believe,’ 
was Bedford’s credential for him in a letter of the ist of 
April t* Cecil. He was on his way to Rome again on this 
present occasion. The public in Scotland supposed that 
he was sent to consult the Pope on the possibility of 
divorcing Darnley; and it is remarkable that the Queen 
of Scots at,the close of her own letter desired Elizabeth to 
give credit to him on some secret matter which he would 
communicate to her. She perhaps hoped that Elizabetli 
would now assist her in the dissolution of,a marriage 
which she had been so anxious to prevent. 

It was not till her return to Edinburgh that the whole 
circumstances became known to her which preceded the 
murder; and—whether she had lost in Rizzio a favoured 
lover, or whether the charge against her had been in¬ 
vented by Darnley to heat the blood of his kindred—in 
either case his offence against the Queen was irreparable 
and deadly, and every fresh act of baseness into which 
h^plunged increased the loathing with which she re¬ 
garded him. The poor creature laboured to earn his 
pardon by denoimcing ‘accomplice after accoiiLplice. 
Maitland’s complicity was unsuspected tiU it was re¬ 
vealed by Dirnley. He gave up the names of three other’ 
gentlemen ‘ whom only he and no man else knew to be 
privy.’ * Maitland’s lands were seized, and he had him- 


' Bandolph to Cecil, April 2 : Scotch MSS. Roils House. 
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self to fly into llie Highlands. One of the three gentle¬ 
men was executed; but the Queefi while she used his 
information repaid his baseness with deserved scorn. 
The bond which he had signed was under her eyes; and 
the stories which he had told against her were hrpjight 
forward by the lords in their own justification. ^ While 
distrust and fear and suspicion divided home from home* 
and friend from friend, the contempt and hate of all alike 
was centred on the unhappy caitiff who had betrayed 
both parties in turn; and Darnley, who was so lately 
dreaming of himself as sovereign of England and Scot¬ 
land, was left to wander alone about the country as if 
the curse of.Cain was clinging to him.^ 

Meanwhile Elizabeth was reaping a harvest 
of inconveniences from her exaggerated demon¬ 
strations of friendliness. The Queen of Scots taking her at 
'her word demanded that Morton and Ruthven should be 
either surrendered into her hands, or at least should not 
be permitted to remain in England. Elizabeth would 
have consented if she had dared, but Argyle and Murray 
identified their cause withsthat of their friends. Murray 
was so anxious that they should do well that ^he 
wished himself banished for them to have theip as they 
were.c Though they had generously begged him to run 
no risks in their interest, he had told his sister ‘ that 
' they had incurred their present danger J)ply on his 


' ‘He is neither accompanied 
nor looked upon by any nobleman; 
a&ended by certain of his own serv¬ 
ants and six or eight of his guard, 


he is at liberty to do or go what or 
where he will.’—Bandolph to Cecil, 
April 25 : Scotch MSS. Rolls Souse. 
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accout^; ’ while Ar^yle sent word to Elizabeth tha<fc if 
she listened to the Queen of Scots’ demands ho would 
join Shan O’Neil/ Vainly Elizabeth struggled to ex¬ 
tricate herself from her dilemma; fosentment was still 
pursuing her for her treachery in the past autumn. 
She d^ed not shelter the conspirator^, for the Queen 
of Scots would no longer believe her fair speeches, and 
de Silva was watching her with keen and jealoas 
eyes ; ^ she dared not surrender or expel them lest the 
last Englishman in Ireland should be flung into the sea. 
She could but shufile and equivocate in a manner which 
had become too characteristic. Ruthuen was beyond 
the reach of human vengeance : he had riSen from his 
sick bed to enact his part in Holyrood, he had sunk 
back upon it to die. To Morton she sent an order, a 
copy of which could be shown to the Queen of Scots, tc^ 
leave the country; but she sent with it a private hint 
that England was wide, and that those who cared to 
conceal themselves could not always be found.® Argyle 
she tried to soothe and work upon, and she directed 
Randolpji to ‘ deal with him.’ She understood, she said, 
‘ tSat there was a diminution of his good will towards 
her service, and specially, in the matter of Ireland, and 
that ‘ he alleged a lack of her favour in time of his need.’ 


' Handolph tp Cecil, May 13 and* 
May 23: MS. Ibid. 

* ‘Con todas las promesas y de- 
mostraciones que esta Eeyna ha 
hecho k la de Escocia al presente de 
la prometer aynda y serle amiga y 
no consentir estos nltimos conspir% 
VOL. TIL 


dores en su Reyno, como oygo estaa 
en Newcastle.’—De Silva to Philip, 
May 18: MS. Simaneaa. 

s Morton to Cecil, May 16; Lei¬ 
cester to Cecil, July 11! Sco^h 
MSS, Rolls House. 
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‘ S'he had been right sorry for the trouble both; of him 
and his friends; she had done all that in honour she 
could do, omitting nothing for the Earl of Murray’s 
preservation but open hostility; she trusted therefore 
that he would alter his mind and withdraw him 'from 
the favouring of that principal rebel being swdrn cruel ^ 
adversary to the state of all true religion.’ If possible 
Randolph was to move Argyle by reasoning and remon¬ 
strance ; if he failed, ‘sooner than O’Neil should receive 
any aid from thence she would be content to have some 
portion of money bestowed secretly by way of reward 
to the hindrance of it.’ And yet, she said—^her thrifty 
nature coaling up again—the money was not to be pro¬ 
mised if the Earl could be prevailed on otherwise ; ‘ of 
the matter of money she rather made mention as of a 
^thing for Randolph to think upon until he heard farther 
from her than that he should deal with any person 
therein.’' 

^ Rut Elizabeth was not to escape so easily, 
and Argyle’s resentment had reached a heat 
which a more open hand than Elizabeth’s wqpld have 
failed to cool. Murray was ready to forget his own wrongs, 
but Argyle would not forget, them for him, a'hd would 
not forget his other friends. ‘ If the Queen of England,’ 
the proud M‘Callum-More replied, ‘ woul^ interfere in 
behalf of the banished lords, and would ufidertake that 
in Scotland there should be no change of religion,’ he 
on his part ‘ would become O’Neil’s enemy, and hinder 

1 Elizabeth to Kandolph, May 23: S^tch aird 

Lansdowne MSS. 9. 
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what could the practices between the Queen his 
sovereign and the Papists of England/* But Eliza¬ 
beth must accept his terms ; it was a matter with which 
money, in whatever quantity, had nothing to do. The 
practices with the English Catholics had begun again, 
or rathdr, in spite of Mary Stuart’s promises to abstain 
from such transactions for the future, they had never 
ceased ; and a curious discovery was about to be made 
in connection with them. A report had been sent by 
Murray to»Cecil that there was an Englishman about 
the Court at Holyrood who was supposed to have come 
there on no good errand; he was one of the llokebys 
of Yorkshire, and was closelj'' connected with the great 
Catholic families there. But Cecil it seems knew more 
of Bokeby’s doings than Murray knew. lie had gone 
across the Border to bo out of the way of the bailiffs; 
and Cecil, who suspected that Mary Stuart was still 
playing her old game, and had before been well ac¬ 
quainted with Rokeby, sent him word ‘ that ho might 
purchase pardon and help if he would use his acquaint¬ 
ance in ^cotland to the contentation of the Queen’s 
M^esty,’ in other words, if he would do service as a 
spy. Rdkeby, who wante^ money and had probably no 
honour to lose, made little objection. His brothifr-in¬ 
law, LasceUes, who was one of Mary Stuart’s stanchest 
friends and*dt)rrespondents, gave him letters of introduc¬ 
tion, and with these he hastened to Edinburgh, and was 
introduced by Sir James Melville to the Queen. 


' Randolph to Cecil, Jofie 13: Scotch MSS. Ibid. 
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c In a letter to Cecil lie tlius describes bis rece^tloii:— 

‘ In the evening, after ten o’clock, I was sent for in 
secret manner, and being carried into a little closet in 
Edinburgh Castle the Queen came to me; and so doing 
the duty belonging to a prince, I did offer my service, 
and with great courtesy she did receive me, and said I 
should be very welcome to her, and so began to ask me 
many questions of news from the Court of England and 
of the Queen and of the Lord Robert. I could say but 
little; so being very late, she said she would next day 
confer with me in other causes, and wdled me take my 
ease for the night. 

‘ The nfext night after I was sent for again, and was 
brought to the same place, where the Queen came to me, 
she sitting down on a little coffer without a cushion and 
I kneeling beside. She began to talk of her father, Las- 
celles, and how much she was beholden to him, and how 
she trusted to find many friends in England, whensoever 
time did serve; and did name Mr Stanley, Herbert, and 
Dacres, from whom she had received letters, and by 
means she did make account to win friendshij^of many 
of the nobility—^as the Duke of Norfolk, the Ear® of 
Derby, Shrewsbury, Northiunberland, "Westmoreland, 
and Cumberland. She had better hopes of them for that 
she thought them all to be of the old religion, which she 
meant to restore again witE aE expeditionf and thereby 
win the hearts of the common people. Besides this she 
practised to have two of the worshipfiil of every shire of 
England, and such as were of her.religion, to be made her 
friends, and sought of me tq know the names of such as 
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were fS^eet for that purpose. I answered and said I lyid 
little acquaintance in any shire of England but only 
Yorkshire, and there were great plenty of Papists. She 
told me she had written a number of letters to Christo¬ 
pher Lascelles with blank superscriptions; and he to 
^ direct tiiem to such as he thought meet for that purpose. 
She told me she had received friendly letters from di¬ 
verse, naming Sir Thomas Stanley and one Herbert, and 
Dacres with the crooked back—thus meaning that after 
she had friended herself in every shire in England with 
some of the worshipful or of the best countenance of the 
country, she meant to cause wars to be stirred in Ireland, 
whereby England might be kept occupied; then sho 
would have an army in readiness, and herself with her 
army to enter England—and the day that she should 
enter her title to be read, and she proclaimed Queen.^ 
And for the better furniture of this purpose she had 
before travailed with Spain, with France, and with the 
Pope for aid; and had received fair promises with some 
money from the Pope, and more looked for.’ * 

Sueb^ a revelation as this might have satisfied Eliza¬ 
beth that it was but waste of labour to attempt any more 
to returil to cordiality and confidence with the Queen of 
Scots; yet, either from timidity, or because she worfld not 
part with the hope that Mary Stuart might eventually, 
shake off hfef dreams and qualify herself for the succession 
by prudence and good sense, she would not submit to the 
conditions on which Argyle offered to remain her friend. 

> Christopher Eokebyto CecU, June 1566: MatJUld MSS. Printed in 
tlu Burghley Baperi, Tol. i. 
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Sl^e could not conceal that she was aware of Mary Stuart’s 
intrigues with her subjects; hut she chose’ to content 
herself with reading her a lecture, as excellent as it was 
useless, on the evil of her ways. Messengers were 
passing and repassing continually between the Court at 
Ilolyrood and Shan O’Neil. Other and more*^ sincere 
English Catholics than Rokeby were coming day after 
day to Holyrood to offer their swords and to be admitted 
to confidence. Elizabeth, in the middle of June, sent 
Sir Henry KiUigrew to remonstrate, and ‘ to demand 
such present answer as should seem satisfactory,’ ^ while 
to his public instructions she added a private letter of 
her own. 

‘ Madam,’ she wrote to the Queen of Scots, ' I am 
informed that open rebels against my authority are re¬ 
ceiving countenance and favour from yourself and your 
councillors. The news, madam, I must tell you with 
your pardon do much displease us. Remove these briars, 
I pray you, lest some thorn prick the hand of those who 
are to blame in this. Such matters hurt to the quick. 
It is not by such ways as these that you will attain the 
object of your wishes. These be the by-paths which 
those foUow who fear the open road. I say not this for 
any dbead I feel of harm that you may do me. My trust 
is in Him who governs all things by His justice, and 
with this faith I know no alarm. The stone^rfecoils often 
on the head of the thrower, and you will hurt yourself 
—you have already hurt yourself—more than you can 

* Instructions to Sir H. Kflligrew, sent to the Queen of Scots, June 15. 
Cecil’s hand: Scotch MSS. Soils Mous-. 
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bui’t lae. Your actions towards me are as full of vcnoiu 
as your wfirds of toney. I have but to toll my subjects 
wbat you are, and I well know the opinion which they 
will form of you. Judge you of your own prudence— 
yow can better understand these things than I can write 
them. • Assure me under your own hand of your good 
moaning, that I may satisfy those who are more inclined 
than I am to doubt you. If you are amusing yourself at ■ 
my expense, do not think so poorly of me that I will 
suffer suet wrong without avenging it. Remember, my 
dear sister, that if you desire my affection you must learn 
to deserve it.’ * 

Essentially Elizabeth was acting with the truest 
regard for the Queen of Scots’ interests, and was in fact 
behaving with extraordinary forbearance. It was un¬ 
fortunate that petty accidents should have so perpetual!}^ 
given her rival a temporary advantage and an excu8r3 
for believing herself the injured party. Among the 
Catholics of whose presence at her Court Sir II. Killi- 
grew was instructed to complain, the spy of Cecil had 
been es^eeially named. Already the Queen of Scots had 
bifen warned to beware how she trusted Rokeby; and 
at onccf with an affected anxiety to meet Elizabeth’s 
wishes, she ordered his arrest and the seizure*of his , 
jjapers. Cecil’s letters to him were discovered in his 
correspondence, and the evidence of the imderplot was 
too plain to permit Elizabeth to return' upon so doubt¬ 
ful a ground.* 


* Elizabeth to the Queen of Scots, June 13: Seotch MSS. EoU$ Sotue. 
’ Killigrew to Cgcil, July 4: MS. Ibid. 
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/These however and all suhsidiarjr questions we^e soon 
merged in the groat event of the summer. On the 19th 
of June, in Edinburgh Castle, between nine and ten in 
the morning, was born James Stuart heir-presumptive to 
the united crowns of England and Scotland, llcttcr 
worth to Mary Stuart’s ambition was this child than all 
the legions of Spain and all the money of the Vatican; 
the cradle in which he lay, to the fevered and anxious 
glance of Engli.sh politicians, was as a Pharos behind 
wliich lay the calm waters of an undisturbed cuccession 
and the perpetual union of the too long divided realms. 
Here if the occasion was rightly used lay the cure for a 
thousand evfls; where all differences might be forgotten, 

. all feuds be laid at rest, and the political fortunes of 
Great Britain be started afresh on a newer and brighter 
career. 

, Scarcely even in her better mind could the birth of 
^piPtince of Scotland be less than a mortification to 
’EKTabeth—knowing, as she could not fail to know, the 
effect which it would produce upon her subjects. Parlia¬ 
ment was to have met in the spring, and she ,l;iad at¬ 
tempted to force herself into a resolution upon her oto 
marriage, which would enablq her to encounter the 
' House "of Commons. In the middle of Eebruary she 
Jjelieved that she had made up her mind to ^the Arch¬ 
duke. Sir Richard Sackvill'e had been seMbted as a 
commissioner to arrange preliminaries at Vienna; and 
she had gone so far as to arrange in detail the con¬ 
ditions on which her intended husband was to reside in 
England. 
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' 1 do understand tliis to bo the state of liis [Sa^'k- 
ville’s^ despatch,’ wrote Sir N. Throgmorton to Lei¬ 
cester.^ ‘Her Majesty will tolerate the public eoutiact 
for the exercise of the Archduke’s llomau relitrion .'<0 
as Ite will promise secretly to her Majesty to alter tlu; 
said rdigion hereafter. She doth farther say that, if 
the Archduke will come to England she promiseth to 
marry him unless there be some appareut impediment. 
She maketh the greatest difficulty to accord unto him 
some large provision to entertain him at her and the 
realm’s cost as he demandeth.’ 

So far hud her purpose advanced—even to a haggling 
over the terms of maintenance; yet at the^a.st moment 
the thought of losing Leicester for ever became unbear¬ 
able. lie was absent from the Court, and I'ilizabeth 
determined to see him once more before the fatal stey 
was taken. 

‘After this was written,’ Throgmorton concluded, 
‘I did understand her Majesty had deferred the signing 
of Sackville’s despatch until your Lordship’s corning.’ 

CeciJ at the same time wrote to inform Leicester of 
tfle Queen’s resolution; and either the Earl believed that 
it was Ms policy to appear to consent, or else, if he may 
be credited with any interval of patriotism, he waS ready 
for the moinent to forget his own ambition in the inter-, 
est of En^l&nd.^ 


• February, 1566, endorsed, in 
Leicester’s hand—‘ A very consider¬ 
able letter.’—PBa>TSiAN MS8. Mag- 
daUn College, Cambridge. 

* ‘ I heartily thank you, Mr Se¬ 


cretary, for your gentle and friendly 
letter, wherein I perceive how far 
her Majesty hath resolved toucWng 
the matter she dealt in on my com¬ 
ing away. I pray God her Highness 
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. ^ As however it had been Mary Stuart’s first success 
after her marriage with Darnley which had driven Eliza¬ 
beth towards a sacrifice which she abhorred; so Rizzio’s 
murder, the return of Murray and his friends, and the 
recovered vitality of the Protestants in Scotland, gave 
her again a respite. As Mary Stuart’s power do hurt 
her grew fainter, the Archduke once more ceased to 
appear indispensable ; and when Leicester came back to 
the Court Sackville’s mission was again put off. Again 
the Queen began to nourish convulsive hopea that she 
could marry her favourite after all. Again Cecil had 
to interfere with a table of damning contrasts between 
the respectiTje merits of the Austrian Prince and the 
English Earl;* and again, when remonstrance seemed 


may so proceed therein as may bring 
but contentation to herself and com- 
fjrt to all that be hers. Surely 
there can be nothing that shall so 
well settle her in good estate as that 
way—I mean her marriage—when¬ 
soever it shall please God to put her 
in mind to like and to conclude. I 
know her Majesty hath heard enough 
thereof, and I wish to God she did 
hear that more that here abroad is 
wished and prayed for. Good will 
it doth jnove in many, and truly it 
* may easily appear necessity doth re- 
tpiire of all. "We hear ourselves 
much also when we be there, but 
* De MaTBIMOKIO RgGINiE i 

Reasons to move the Queen to accept 
Charles. 

‘ Besides his person 

I. ‘She shall not diminish the 


methinks it is good sometimes that 
some that be there should be abroad, 
for that is sooner believed that is 
seen than heard; and in hope, Mr 
Secretary, that her Majesty will now 
earnestly intend that which she hath 
of long time not yet minded, and 
delay no longer her time, which can¬ 
not be won again for any gift, I will 
leave that with trust C. happ,i<;st 
success, for that God hath left it the 
only means to redeem os in this 
world.’—Leicester to Cecil, Febru¬ 
ary 20,1566: Domestic MSS., Eliza¬ 
beth, vol. xxxix., Rolls Some, 

*<a 

SGI.IJE CcA EXTEEO PkINCIPE. 

April, 1566. 

Reasons against the Earl of 
Leicester 


u 

1. ‘ Nothing is increased by mar- 
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to faH, tlie pale shadow of Lady Dudley was caUed^^ up 


honour of a prince to match with a 
prince. 

2. ' When she shall receive mes¬ 
sages from kings, her husband shall 
have of iimself by birth and coun¬ 
tenances to receive them. 

3 ‘Whatsoever ho shall bring 
to the realm he shall spend it here 
in the realm. 


riage of him, cither in riches, esti¬ 
mation, or power. 

2. ‘ It will be thought that the 
slanderous speeches of the Queen 
with the Earl have been true. 

3. ‘ He shall study nothing but 
to enhance his own particular friends 
to wealth, to office, to lands, and to 
offend others— 

Sir H. Sidney. Leighton. 

Earl Warwick. Christmas. 

Sir James Crofts. Middleton. 

Henry Dudley. Middlemorc. 

John Dudley. Colshill. 

Foster. Wiseman. 

Sir F. Jobson. Killigrew. 

Appleyard. Molyneui. 

Horsey. 

4. ‘ He is infamed by the deatJi 
of his wife. 

5. ‘ He is far in debt. 


6. ‘ He is like to prove unkind, 
or jealous of the Queen’s Majesty. 


4. ‘ He shall have no regard to 
any person but to please the Queen. 

5. ‘ He shall have no opportunity 
nor occasion to tempt him to seek 
the crown after the Queen, because 
he is a stranger, and hath no friends 
in the realm to assist him. 

^6. ‘Bf marriage with him the 
Queen shall have the friendship of 
King Philip, which is necessary, con¬ 
sidering the likelihood of falling'out 
with France. 

7. ‘No Prince of England ever remained without good amity of the 
House of Biy^ndy, and no prince ever had less alliance than the Queen 
of England hath, nor any prince ever had more cause to have friendship 
and power to a.ssi8t her estate. 

8. ‘ The French King will keep Calais against his pact. 

9. ‘ The Queen of Scots pretendeth title to the crown of England, #nd 
BO did never foreign prince since the Conquest. 

10. ‘ The Pope also, and all ^his parties, are watching adversaries to 
this crown.’— Burghleypapers, voL i. p. 424. 
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ou1j of the tomb and waved the lovers once more ^sun- 
der.^ 

Thus the season passed on; summer came, and 
James’s birth found Elizabeth as far from marriage as 
ever; Parliament had been once more postponed,'but 
the public service could be conducted no longer without 
a subsidy, and a meeting at Michaelmas was inevitable. 

Scarcely was Mary Stuart delivered and the child’s 
sex made known, than Sir James Melville was in the 
saddle. The night of the 19th he slept at Berwick; on 
the evening of the 22nd he rode into London. A grand 
party was going forward at Greenwich : the Queen was 
in full force* and spirit, and the Court in its summer 
splendour. A messenger glided through the crowd and' 
spoke to' Cecil; Cecil whispered to his mistress, and 
Elizabeth flung herself into a seat, dropped her head 
upon her hand, and exclaimed ‘ The Queen of Scots is 
the mother of a fair son, and I am but a barren stock.’ 
Bitter words!—how bitter those only knew who had 
watched her in the seven years’ struggle between pas¬ 
sion and duty. ^ 

She could have borne it better perhaps had her own 
scheme been carried out for a more complete sdf-sacri- 
« flee, ahd had Leicester been the father of the future 
^ing. Then at least she would have seen her darling 
honoured and great; then she would have Mt secure of 

* It was probably at this time | There is little room for doubt that 
Appleyard made his cenfession that 
‘ h 4 had covered his sister’s murder,’ 
and that Sir Thomas Blount was 
secretly examined by the council. 


the menace of exposure was the in¬ 
strument made use of to prevent 
Elizabeth from ruining herself.— 
Sf, cap. 39. 
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her rival’s loyalty and of the triumph of those great 
principles‘of EnglisTi freedom for which she had fought 
her long, and as it now seemed, her losing battle. The 
Queen of Scots had challenged her crown, intrigued 
with her subjects, slighted her councils, and defied her 
menaces, and this was the result. 

But Elizabeth had been apprenticed in self-control. 
By morning she had overcome her agitation and was 
able to give MelviUe an audience. 

The ^bassador entered her presence radiant with 
triumph. The Queen affected, perhaps she forced her¬ 
self to feel, an interest in his news, and she allowed 
him to jest upon the difficulty with which the prince 
had been brought into the world. ‘ I told her,’ ho re¬ 
ported afterwards,* ‘ that the Queen of Scots had dearl}’ 
bought her child, being so sore handled that she wished 
she had never been married. This I said by the waj 
to give her a scare from marriage and from Charles of 
Austria.’ Elizabeth smiled painfully and spoke as 
graciously as she could, though Melville believed that 
at heart she was burning with envy and disappointment. 
The trial was doubtless frightful, and the struggle to 
brave it may have been but half successful; yet when 
he pressed her to delay the recognition no longer she. 
seemed to feel that she could not refuse, and she pro¬ 
mised to "take the opinioil of the lawyers without fur¬ 
ther hesitation. So great indeed had been the dis¬ 
appointment of English statesmen at the last trifling 


' Melvillb’b Memoir!. 
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ivith tl jhduke that they had abandoned hope. 
The Scoiusn Prince was the sole object of their interest, 
and all the motives which before had recommended 
Mary Stuart were working with irresistible force. 
Whatever might he the Queen’s personal reluctance, 
Melville was able to feel that it would avail little; the 
cause of his mistress, if her game was now played with 
tolerable skill, was virtually won. Norfolk declared 
for her, Pembroke declared for her, no longer caring to 
conceal their feelings; even Leicester, now that his own 
chances were over, became ‘ the Queen of Scots’ avowed 
friend,’ and pressed her claims upon Elizabeth, ‘ alleg¬ 
ing that to > acknowledge them would he her greatest 
Security, and that Cecil would undo all.’ ^ All that 
Melville found necessary was to give his mistress a few 
slight warnings and cautions. 

j I Her recognition as second person he knew 

that she regarded as but a step to the de¬ 
thronement of Elizabeth; nor did he advise her to 
abandon her ambition. He did not wish her to slacken 
her correspondence with the Catholics; she nped not 
cease ‘to entertain O’Neil;’ hut he required her onfy 
to be prudent and secret. ‘ Seeing the great miirk her 
Majesty shot at, she should he careful and circumspect, 
.thdt her desires being so near to he obtainec^ should not 
be overthrown for lack of management.’ * 

Schooled for once by advice, Mary Stuart 
August. , ^ 

wrote from her sick bed to Melville’s brother 


* Melville’s Memoirs. 


’ Ibid. 
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Robert. The lettei’^appeared to be meant only for h^- 
sclf, but if was designed to be shown among the Pro¬ 
testant nobility of England. She declared in it that 
she meant nothing but toleration in religion, nothing 
but* good in all ways; she protested that she had no 
concealed designs, no unavowed wishes; her highcb? 
ambition went no farther than to be recognized by 
Parliament, with the consent of her dear sister. 

With these words in their hands the Melvilles madi 
swift progress in England. Elizabeth’s uncertainties 
and changes had shaken her truest friends; and even 
before the Parliament some popular demonstrations were 
looked for. 

‘ There are threats of disturbance,’ de Silva wrote in 
August, ‘ and trouble is looked for before the meeting 
of Parliament. For the present we are reassured, but 
it is likely enough that something will happen. The 
Queen is out of favour with all sides: the Catholics 
hate her because she is not a Papist, the Protestants 
because she is less furious and violent in heresy than 
they' wo^ld like to see her; while the courtiers complain 
of her parsimony.’ ^ James Melville was soon able to 
send thfe gratifying ass^^ranco to the Queen of Scots, 
that should Elizabeth continue the old excuses afid de¬ 
lays ‘ her friends were so increased that many whole, 
shires weft ready to rebef, and their captains already 
named by election of the nobility.’ ^ 

In such a world and with such humours abroad the 

• De Silva to Philip, August 23, 1566 : MS, Simancas. 

2 Af fT tp’fl S/4>*M/nV« 
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approacliing session could not fail to be a stormy one; 
and Elizabetb knew, though others might dffect to be 
ignorant, that if shew as forced into a recognition of 
Mary Stuart a Catholic revolution would not be many 
months distant. > 

At the beginning of August, to gather strength and 
spirit for the struggle, she went on progress, not to the 
northern counties where the Queen of Scots had hoped 
to meet her, but first to Stamford on a visit to Cecil, 
thence round to "Woodstock, her old prison in the peril¬ 
ous days of her sister, and finally, on the evening of the 
31st, she paid Oxford the honour which two years before 
she had conferred on the sister University. The pre¬ 
parations for her visit w'ere less gorgeous, the recep¬ 
tion itself far less imposing, yet the fairest of her cities 
in its autumnal robe of sad and mellow loveliness, suited 
the Queen’s humour, and her stay thefe had a peculiar 
interest. 

She travelled in a carriage. At Wolvefcot, three 
miles out on the Woodstock road, she was met by the 
heads of houses in their gowns and hoods. The approach 
was by the long north avenue leading to the north gatd; 
and as she drove along it she saw in front of her the 
black tower of Bocardo, where Cranmer had been long 
p, prisoner, and the ditah where with his brother martyrs 
he had given his life for the sins of the people. . The 
scene was changed from that chiQ, sleety morning, and 
the soft glow of the August sunset was no tmfitting 
symbol of the change of .times; yet how soon such 
another season might tread upon the heels of the de- 
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parting summer nong knew better than Elizabeth. She 
went on under the archway and up the corn-market be¬ 
tween rows of shouting students. The students cried 
in Latin ‘ Vivat liegina.’ Elizabeth amidst bows and 
smiles answered in Latin also, ‘Gratias ago, gratias 

.ago-’ 

At Carfax, whore Bishop Longlands forty years be¬ 
fore had burnt Tjuidal’s Testaments, a professor greeted 
her with a Greek speech, to which with unlooked-for 
readiness she replied again in the same language. A 
few more steps brought her down to the great gate of 
Christ Church, the splendid monument of Wolsey and 
of the glory of the age that was gone, bho feft the car¬ 
riage, and with de Silva at her side she walked under a 
canopy across the magnificent quadrangle to the Cathe¬ 
dral. The dean after evening service entertained her, 
at his house. 

The days of her stay were spent as at Cambridge— 
in hearing’ plays or in attending the exercises of the 
University. The subjects chosen for disputation in the 
schools i^ark the balance of the two streams of ancient 
au5 modern thought, and show the matter with which 
the rising mind of England was beginning to occupy 
itself. There were discussions on the tides—whether or 
how far the^ were caused by the attraction of the moon. 
There-wer^rguments on the currency—whether a debt 
contracted when the coin was pure could be liquidated 
by the payment of debased money of the same nomini^. 
value. The keener intellects were climbing the stairs of 
the temple of Modem Scitaice, though as yet the}’’ were 

vou vn. 28 
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ferv and feeble and tbey wore looked upon askand6 with 
orthodox suspicion. At their side the descendants of 
the schoolmen were working on the old safe methods, 
proving paradoxes hy laws of logic amidst universal ap¬ 
plause. The Professor of Medicine maintained iii the 
Queen’s 'presence that it was not the province of the 
physician to cure disease, because diseases were infinite, 
and the infinite was beyond the reach of art; or again, 
because medicine could not retard age, and age ended 
in death., and therefore medicine could not preserve life. 
With trifles such as these the second childhood of the 
authorities was content to drowse away the hours. More 
intorestin^than either science or logic were perilous 
questions of politics, which Elizabeth permitted to be 
agitated before her. 

The Puritan formula that it was lawful to take arms 
against a had sovereign was argued by examples from the 
Bible and from the stories of the patriot tyrannicides of 
Greece and E-ome. Doctor Humfrey deserted his friends 
to gain favour with the Queen, and protested his horror 
of rebellion ; but the defenders of the rights of the 
people held their ground, and remained in possossiofl of 
it. Pursuing the question into the subtleties of theology, 
they even ventured to say that God himself might in¬ 
stigate a regicide, when Bishop Jewel, who was present, 
stepped down into the dangerous arena and closed the 
discussion with a vindication of the divine right of kings. 

More critically—even in that quiet haven of peaceful 
thought—the great subject of the day, which Elizabeth 
called her death-kneU, still pursued her. An eloquent 
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Btudeflt discoursed on the perils to which a nation vjas 
exposed wAen the sovereign died with no successor de¬ 
clared. The comparative advantages were argued of 
elective and hereditary monarchy. Each side had its 
hot defenders j and though the votes of the TJnivcrsity 
were ifl favour of the natural laws of suceession, the 
champion of election had the best of the argument, and 
apparently best pleased the Queen. When in the pero¬ 
ration of his speech he said he would maintain his opinion 
‘with his Jife, and, if need were, with his death,’* she 
exclaimed, ‘ Excellent—oh, excellent! ’ 

At the close of the exercises she made a speech in 
Eatin as at Cambridge. She spoke very siiflply, depre¬ 
cating the praises which had been heaped upon her. She 
had been educated well, she said, though the seed had 
fallen on a barren soil; but .she loved study if she had^ 
not profited by it, and for the Universities she would 
do her best that they should flourish while she lived, and 
after her death continue long to prosper. 

So five bright days passed swiftly, and on the sixth 
she rode,away over Magdalen Bridge to Windsor. As 
slm crested Headington Hill she reined in her horse and 
once mofe looked back. ,There at her feet lay the city 
in its beauty, the towers and spires springing*from 
amidst the clustering masses of the college elms; there . 
wound berffi®,th their shade the silvery lines of the Cher- 
well and the Isis. 

‘ Farewell, Oxford! ’ she cried; ‘ farewell, my good 


* ‘ Hoc Tits, et si opus,eBt et morte comprobabo.’_ 
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siij)jeets there!—farewell, my dear scholars, and may 
God prosper your studies !—farewell, farewell! ’ ^ 

The Queen of Scots meanwhile had recovered rapidly 
from her confinement, and it seemed as if she had now 
but to sit still and wait for the fortune which time' had 
so soon to bestow; yet Melville, on his return to Scot¬ 
land, found her less contented than he expected. The 
Pope, if it was true that she had desired a divorce from 
her husband, had not smiled upon her wishes; and 
Melville’s well-meant efforts to console her for her do¬ 
mestic troubles with her prospects in England, failed 
wholly of their effect. Five days after Jame.s’s birth, 
Killigrew feported that although Darnley was in the 
Castle and his father in Edinburgh, ‘ small account was 
made of them; ’ Murray, though he continued at the 
Court, ‘ found his credit small and his state scarce better 
than when he looked daily for banishment; ’ Maitland 
was still a fugitive, and his estates, with the splendid 
royalties of Dunbar, were in possession of Bothwcll; 

‘ Bothwell’s credit with the Queen was more than all the 
rest together.’^ 

It seemed as if Mar}'^ Stuart, brave as she might be, 
in that stormy sea of faction and conspiracy required a 
man’s arm to support her: she wanted some one on 
. whose devotion she could depend to shield her from a 
second night of terror, and such a man sheWd found in 
Bothwell—the boldest, the most reckless, the most un¬ 
principled of all the nobles in Scotland. Her choice 
tiiough imprudent was not unnatural. Bothwell from 


• Nicholls’s ProgAssea of Elizabeth, 
“ Killigrew to Cecil, June‘24. 
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his earliest manhood had been hor mother’s stanclysst 
friend; Bothwell, when the English army was before 
Leith—though untroubled with faith in Pope or Church 
or God, had been more loyal than the Catholic lords ; 
and though at that time but a boy of twenty-two ho had 
fought* the cause of France and of ISIary of Lorraine 
when Iluntly and Seton were standing timidly aloof. 
Afterwards when Mary Stuart returned, and Murray 
and Maitland ruled Scotland, Bothwell continued true 
to his old.colours, and true to the cause which the Queen 
of Scots in her heart was cherishing. Hating England, 
hating the Beformers, hating Murray above all living 
men, he had early conceived projects of caif'ying off his 
mistress by force from their control—nor was she her¬ 
self supposed to have been ignorant of his design. The 
times were then unripe, and Bothwell had retired from 
Scotland to spend his exile at the French Court, in the 
home of Mary Stuart’s affection ; and when he 



atmosphere, she found his fierce northern nature varn¬ 
ished with a thin coating of Parisian culture, saturated 
^th Parisian villany, and the Earl himself with the 
single v*irtue of devotion to his mistress, as before he 
had been devoted to her mother. Her own natute was 
altogether higher than Both well’s; yet courage, strength,, 
and a readiness to face danger and dare crime for their 
sakes, attract some women more than intellect however 
keen, or grace however refined. The affection of the 
Queen of Scots for Bothwell is the best evidence of lier 
innocence with Bizzio. 

As soon as sho had become strong enough to move 
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sh« left the close hot atmosphere o^ the Castle, ahd at 
the end of July, attended by her cavalier, she spent her 
da)rs upon the sea or at the Castle of Alloa on the Forth. 
She had condescended to acquaint Damley with her in¬ 
tention of going, hut with no desire that he shoulcf ac¬ 
company her; and when he appeared uninvited aft Alloa ^ 
he was ordered back to the place from which ho came. 

‘ The Queen and her husband,’ wrote the Earl of Bed¬ 
ford on the 3rd of August, ‘agree after the 
August, manner. It cannot for modesty nor for 
the honour of a Queen be reported what she said of him.’ ‘ 
Sir James Melville, who dreaded the effect in England 
of the alien'htion of the friends of Lady Lennox, again 
remonstrated and attempted to cure the slight with 
some kind of attention. But Melville was made to feel 
,that he was going beyond his office; in her violent 
moods Mary Stuart would not be trifled with, and at 
length he received a distinct order ‘ to be no more fami¬ 
liar with the Lord Darnley.’ ^ Water parties and hunt¬ 
ing parties in the Highlands consumed the next few 
weeks. Though inexorable towards her husband the 
Queen, as the summer went on, found it necessary to ta^e 
her brother into favour again, and to gain the confidence 
of the English Protestants by aflecting a readiness to 
be guided by his advice. Maitland’s peape had been 
made also, though with more difficulty. Bdfhwell, who 
was in possession of his estates, refused to part with them; 
and in a stormy scene in the Queen’s presence Murray 

* Bedford to Cecil, August 3 : Cotton. MSS. Caliq. B. 10. 
t Melville’S ifrinMrs. 
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told kim ‘ tkat twenty as honest men as he should lose 
their lives# ere he rift Liddington.’‘ The Queen ^It 
however that her demand for recognition in England 
would be effective in proportion to the unanimity with 
which she was supported by her own nobility; she felt 
the wajit of Maitland’s help; and visiting her resent¬ 
ment for the death of Eizzio on her miserable husband 
alone, she was ready to forget the share which Maitland 
had borne in it, and exerted herself to smooth down and 
reconcile ,the factions at the Court. She contrived to 
bring Maitland, Murray, Argyle, and Bothwell secretly 
together ; ‘ the matter in dispute ’ was talked over and 
at last amicably settled.** 

From Maitland to Morton was a short step. The 
lords now all combined to entreat his pardon from the 
Queen, and in the restoration to favour of the nobles 
whom he had invited to revenge his own imagineef 
wrongs, and had thus deserted and betrayed, the miser¬ 
able King read his own ruin. One after another he had 
injured them all; and his best hope was in their con¬ 
tempt. Even Murray’s face he had good cause to 
(iread. He with Rizzio had before planned Murray’s 
murder^ and now seeing Murray at the Queen’s side ho 
let fall some wild passionate words as if he would again 
try to kill him. So at least the Queen reported, for it 
was she who carried the story to Murray, ‘ and willed the 
Earl to speer it at the King; ’ it was believed after¬ 
wards that she desired to create a quarrel which would 

* Advertisements out of»Scotland, August^ 1566 : MS. 1 ^ 11 $ Mouse, 

* Maitland to Cecily September 20 : MS, Ibid. 
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rid her of one or both, of the two men whom she 
hated worst in Scotland. But if this was hef object she 
had mistaken her brother’s character ; Murray was not 
a person to trample on the wretched or stoop to igno¬ 
ble game , he spoke to Barnley ‘ very modestly in 
the Queen’s presence; and the poor boy miglifc have 
yet been saved could he have thrown, himself on the 
conhdencc of the one noble-hearted person within his 
reach. Ho muttered only some feeble apology how¬ 
ever, and fled from the Court ‘very grieved.’ ,IIe could 
not bear, so some one wrote, ‘ that the Queen should 
use familiarity with man or woman, especially the 
Lords of Ai^yle and Murray which kept most company 
with her.’ '■ 

September Lcnnox, as much neglected as his son, was 
living privately at Glasgow, and between 
\ilasgow and Stirling the forlorn Darnley wandered to 
and fro, ‘misliked of all,’ helpless and complaining, 
and nursing vague impossible schemes of revenge. Ho 
had signed the articles by which he bound himself to 
maintain the Beformation; he now dreamt of taking 
from Mary the defence of the Church. He wrote fo 
the Pope and to Philip complaining that the Queen of 
Scots had ceased to care for religion, and that they 
look to him only for the restoration of Catholicism. 
His letters, instead of falling harmless by g<»ing where 
they were directed, were carried to Mary, and might 
have aggravated her animosity against him had it 


‘ Advertisements out of Scotland, August, 1566 : MS. Soils Souse- 
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mitted of aggravation. Still more terrified, lie then 
thouglit df flying from the kingdom. The Scotch 
council was about to meet in Edinburgh, in the middle 
of September; the Queen, desired that he would attend 
the Session with her; he refused, and as soon as she was 
gone he made arrangements to escape in an English 
vessel which was lying in the Forth. ‘ In a sort of 
desperation’ ho communicated his project to the French 
ambassador, du Croq, who had remained after the 
Queen’s departure at Stirling. lie told him it seems 
that he should go to the Scilly Isles; perhaps like Sir 
Thomas Seymour with a notion of becoming a pirate 
chief there. When du Croq questioned hin* on his rea¬ 
sons for such a step, he complained ‘ that the Queen 
would give him no authority;’ ‘all the lords had 
abandoned him, he said; he had no hope in Scotland 
and he feared for his life.’ 

Better far it would have been had they allowed him 
to go, better for himself, better for Mary Stuart, better 
for human history which would have escaped the inky 
stain which blots its page; yet his departure at such a 
tftne an^ in such a man n er would attract inconvenient 
notice in England—^it would be used in Parliament in 
the debate on the succession. Du Croq carried ^ord to 
Mary Stuart. Lennox, after endeavouring in vain to, 
dissuade lam, wrote to hSr also in the hope that he 
might appease her by giving proofs of his own loyalty; 
and Darnley, finding his purpose betrayed, followed tho 
French ambassador to Edinburgh, and on the evenifeg 
of the 29th of September ^presented himself at the gates 
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of Holyrood. He sent in word of iris arrival—bttt he 
said he would not enter as long as Slurray, Argyl'e, and 
Maitland were in the palace. The Queen went out to 
him, carried him to her private apartments, and kept 
him there for the night. The next morning the council 
met and he was brought or led into their puesence. 
There they sat—a hard ring of stony faces: on one side 
the Lords of the Congregation who had risen in insur¬ 
rection to prevent his marriage with the Queen, whom 
afterwards he had pledged his honour to support and 
whom ho had again betrayed—now, by some inexplic¬ 
able turn of fortune, restored to honour while ho was 
himself an rfiutcast; on the other side Huntly, Caith¬ 
ness, Bothwell, Athol, the Archbishop of St Andrew’s, 
all Catholics, all Rizzio’s friends, yet hand in hand now 
with their most bitter enemies, united heart and soul to 
^secure the English succession for a Scotch Princess, 
and pressing with the weight of unanimity on the 
English Parliament; yet he who had been brought 
among them in the interest of that very cause was ex¬ 
cluded from share or concern in the prize; every noble 
present had some cause of mortal enmity against hiifi ; 
and as he stood before them desolate and friendless he 
must diave felt how short a shrift was allowed in Scot¬ 
land for a foe whose life was inconvenient. 

The letter of the Earl of Lennox was*«ead aloud. 
Mary Stuart said that she had tried in vain to draw 
from her husband the occasion of his dissatisfaction; 
she trusted, that he would tell the lords what he had 
concealed from herself; and then turning to him with 
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clasp^ hands like a^skilled actress on the staj^c, ‘Speajc/ 
she said, •'“speak; say what you complain of; if the 
blame is with me do not spare me.’ 

The lords followed, assuring him with icy polite¬ 
ness that if he had any fault to find they would see it 
remedied. 

Du Croq implored him to take no step which would 
touch his own honour or the Queen’s. 

What could he say ? Could he tell the truth that 
he believed his Eoyal Mistress and those honourable 
lords were seeking how to rid the world of him ? That 
was his fear; and she and they and he alike knew it— 
but such thoughts could not be spoken. '•A.nd yet he 
had spirit enough to refuse to cringe or to stand at the 
bar to be questioned as a prisoner. lie said a few un¬ 
meaning words and turned to go, and they did not daro 
detain him. ‘Adieu, Madam,’ he said as he left tho 
room, ‘ you will not see my face for a long space; gen¬ 
tlemen, adieu.’ ^ 

Four days later they heard that the ship 

1 • , . , , , .1 , October, 

was rei^y in which he was about to sail; and 

it appears as if they had resolved to let him go. But 

in an eVil hour for him^lf he had another interview 

with the French ambassador; du Croq, after d long ' 

conversation, persuaded him that the clouds would clear, 

away and that fortune would again look beneficently upon 

him. The English ship sailed without him, and Darnley 

remained behind to drift upon destruction, ‘ hated,’ as 

__ » 

* Du Croq to the Archbishop of Glasgow, October 15 ; The Lords of 
Scotland to the Queen-mother off ranee, October 8; Frinted-in Keith. 
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Croq admitted, ‘ by all men and^by all partied—be¬ 
cause being what he was he desired to ba'hs he had 
been and to rule as a king.’ ^ In him the murderers of 
Rizzio found a scapegoat, and the Queen accepted with 
seeming willingness the vicarious sacrifice. The‘po¬ 
litical relations between England and Scotland ifelapsed 
into their old bearings. Maitland was found again 
corresponding with the English ministers on the old 
subject of the union of the realms, while the Queen of 
Scots herself wrote to Cecil with affected confidence 
and cordiality, just touching—enough to show that she 
understood it—on the treachery of Eokeby, but profess¬ 
ing to belike that Cecil wished well to her and would 
assist her to gain her cause.* 

So stood the several parties in the two kingdoms 
jvhen Elizabeth returned from her progress and prepared 
to meet her Parliament.® Four years had passed since 


* Du Croq to the Queen-mother 
of France, October 17 : Teulet, 
vol. ii. 

* Maitland to Cecil, October 4; 
The Queen of Scots to Cecil, October 
5 : MS. Solk Home. 

* An entry in the Privy Council 
Eegistef shows how anxiously the 
English Government were still watch- 

.ing the Queen of Scots, and how 
little they trusted her assurances. 

October 8, 1566. 

‘A letter to Sir John Foster, 
Warden of the Middle Marches, 
totching the intelligence received out 
of Scotland of the sending of the 
Earl of Argyle towards Shan O’lfeil 


with a hundred soldiers of those that 
were about the Scottish Queen’s own 
person, with commission also to levy 
all his own people and the people 
of the Isles to assist Shan against Ao 
Queen’s Majesty. And because the 
understanding of the tjruth of this 
matter is of great importance, and 
necessary to be boulted out with 
speed, he is required,that under pre- 
lence of some other flRssagc he take 
occasion to send with convenient 
speed some discreet person to the 
Scottish Court, to procure by all the 
best means he may to boult out the 
very celtainty hereof. And in case 
hi' shall find indeed that the said 
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the Ifet troubled session : spring after spring, autu^^in 
after autulbji, notice of a Parliament had gone out; hut 
ever at the last moment Elizabeth had flinched, know¬ 
ing well what lay before her. Further delay was at 
las£ impossible: the Treasury was empty, the humour 
of the people was growing dangerous. Thus at last on 
the 30th of September the Houses reassembled. Tho 
first fortnight was spent in silent preparations; on tho 
14th the campaign opened with a petition from tho 
bishops, which was brought forward in tho form of a 
statute in the House of Commons. It will bo remem- 
oered that after the Bill was passed in tho last session 
empowering the Anglican prelates to tende/ the vote of 
allegiance to their predecessors in tho Tower, they had 
been checked in their first attempt to put tho law in 
execution by a denial of the sacredness of their consc-^ 
cration, and the judges had confirmed the objection. 
To obviate this difficulty and to enable the bench at last 
to begin their work of retaliation, a Bill was brought in 
declaring that ‘ inasmuch as the bishops of tho Church 
of Engl,and had been nominated according to the pro- 
visions-of the Act of Henry the Eighth,* and had been 
consecrated according t,o the form provided in tho 
Prayer-book, they should be held to have been duly and 


o j 9 

advertisemenOpare true, then to de¬ 
mand audience of the Scottish Queen 
and to deliver unto her the Queen’s 
Majesty’s letter,* sent herewith, re¬ 
quiring answer with speed; and in 


case he shall find the said enterprise 
is intended only, and not executed, 
then he shall procure to stay tlie 
same by the best means he may. 

> 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 20. u 


• Igot found. 
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lav^fully appointed, any statute, law, or canon to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding.’ In this form, uptemmelled 
by further condition, the Act went from the Commons 
to the Lords, and had it passed in its first form there 
would have been an immediate renewal of the atteinpt 
to persecute. The Lords however were better guardians 
than the Commons of English liberties. Out of 8i peers 
22 were the bishops themselves, who as the promoters 
of the Bill unquestionably voted for it in its fulness; 
yet it was sent back, perhaps an intimation ^hat there 
had been enough of spiritual tyranny, and that the 
Church of England was not to disgrace itself with imi¬ 
tating the iwiquities of Eome. A proviso was added 
that the Act should be retrospective only as it affected 
the general functions of the episcopal office,^ but was 
not to be construed as giving validity to the requisition 
of the oath of allegiance in the episcopal courts, or as 
giving the bishops power over the lives or lands of the 

* ‘ Provided always that no per- made by kny Archbishop or Bishop 
son or persons shall at any time aforesaid, or before the last day of 
hereafter bo impeached or molested the present Session to ^ be made 
in body, lands, livings, or goods, by by authority of any Act cstablish?d 
occasion or means of any certiflcatc in the first Session of this present 
by any Arclibishop or Bishop here- Payliament, and all refusals of the 
t tofore rfiade, or before the last day of same oath so tendered, or before the 
this present Session of Parliament last day of this present Session to be 
" to be made by authority of any Act tendered by any Archbishop or 
passed in the first session of this Bishop by authority* of any law 
present Parliament, touching or con- established in the first session of 
corning the refusal of the oath de- this present Parliament, shall be 
dared and set forth by Act of Par- void, and of none effect or validity in 
liament in the first year of the reign the law.’—Statutes of the Eealm, 8 
of our Sovereign Lady the Queen; Elizabeth, cap. i. 
and that all tenders of the said oath t. 
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prisofters -who had refused to swear.' The Bill, although 
thus moditll^ji, left the bench with poweie which for the 
future they might abuse ; and although there was an 
understanding that those powers were not to bo put in 
forSe, eleven lay peers still spoke and voted absolutely 
against admitting the episcopal position of men who had 
been thrust into already occupied sees.® To have thrown 
the measure out altogether however would have been 
equivalent to denying the Church of England a right to 
exist: it passed with this limitation, and the bishop.s, 
with a tacit intimation that they wore on their good 
behaviour, were recognized as legitimate. 

The Consecration Bill was however but a^reliminary 
skirmish, preparatory to the great question which both 
Houses, with opposite purpo.scs, were determined to bring 
forward. The House of Commons was the same which, 
had been elected at the beginning of the reign in the 
strength of the Protestant reaction. The oscillation of 


* ‘ La pcticion quo se di (5 en el 
Parlaiiiento por parte de los obispos 
Protestantes acerca de su confirma- 
t'lbn se paso por la Camara baja 
sin contradicion. Pn la alta tuvo 
once contradicioncs, pero pasdse; ,no 
confirmandolo ellos sine a lo quo 
hasta aqui se habia hecho en el 
ejercicio de suolficio ; con tanto que 
no se entenffftse la condrmacion 
contra lo que hubicsen heebo ni 
podrian hacer en materia de sangre 
ni de bienes temporales. Lo de la 
sangre se entiende por el juramento 
que pedian & Bonner cl buen Obispo 
de Londres, y & otros, acerca de lo 4 e 


la religion, quo cs por lo quo princi- 
palniente dicen quo pedian la confir- 
macion; aunque daban (i entender 
que por otros fines lo de bienos tem- 
poralcs ban sentido; pero no fue 
seguu entiendo este el inteuto ; siiio 
que obviar & que no Ics pierdan los, 
que no querian hacer cl juramento.’ 
—De Silva to the King, November 
II, 1566: MS. Simancaa, 

* Non-contents—EarlsNorthum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Worcester, 
and Sussex; Lords Montague, .Mot¬ 
ley, Dudley, Darcy, Mountea^e, 
Cromwell, and Mordaunt. 
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puVlic feeling had left the majority pf the members un- 
affected; they were still anxious to secure th.e reversion 
of the crown to the dying Lady Catherine and her child¬ 
ren ; and the tendencies of the country, generally in 
favour of the Scotch succession, made them more desirous 
than ever not to let the occasion pass through their 
hands. The House of Lords was in the interest of Mary 
Stuart, but some divisions had been already created by 
her quarrel with Damley. The Commons perhaps 
thought that although the peers might prefer the Queen 
of Scots, they would acquiesce in the wife of Lord Hert¬ 
ford sooner than endure any more imcertainty; the 
Peers may have hoped the same in favour of their own 
candidate : they may have felt assured that when the 
question came once to be discussed, the superior right of 
the Queen of Scots, the known opinions of the lawyers 
in her favour, the scarcely concealed preference of the 
great body of English gentlemen, with the political ad¬ 
vantages which would follow on the union of the crowns, 
must inevitably turn the scale for Mary Stuart, whatever 
the Commons might will. Both Houses at al\ events 
were determined to bear Elizabeth’s vacillation no longer, 
to believe no more in promises,which were made only to 
be broken, and either to decide once for all the future 
•fortxmes of England, or lay such a pressure op the Queen 
that she shoxild be forbidden to trifle any more with her 
subjects’ anxiety for her marriage. 

On the 17th of October Cecil brought forward in the 
Lower House a statement of the expenses of the French 
and, Irish wars. On the 18th Mr Molyneiix, a barrister, 
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propcfeed at once, amidst universal approbatioi o revive 
the suit fol^he succession,’ and to consider the demands 
of the exchequer only in connection with the determina¬ 
tion of an heir to the throne. ‘ 

Elizabeth’s first desire was to stifle the discussion at 
its com«iencement. Sir Ralph Sadler rbse when Moly- 
neux sat down, and ‘ after divers propositions ’ ‘ declared 
that he had heard the Queen say in the presence of the 
nobility that her Highness minded to marry.’ Sadler 
possessed the confidence of the Protestants, and from him, 
if from any one, they would have accepted a deSlara- 
tion with which so steady an opponent of the Queen of 
Scots was satisfied; but, the disappointmenfTof the two 
previous sessions had taught them the meaning of word.s 
of this kind; a report of something said elsewhere to 
‘ the nobility ’ would not meet the present irritation ; ^ 
‘ their mind was to continue their suit, and to know her 
Highness’s answer.’ 

Elizabeth found it necessary to be more specific. The 
next day, first Cecil, then Sir Francis Knowles, then Sir 
Ambrose^^ Cave, declared formally that the ‘ Queen by 
Gbd’s special providence was moved to marry, that she 
minded for the wealth of the commons to prosecute the 
same, and persuaded to see the sequel of that Ijcfore 
further suit touching the succession.’^ Cecil and Cave 
were good Protestants, Knowles was an advanced Puritan, 


* ‘October i8.—Motion made by 
Mr Molyneux for the reviving of 
the suit for the succession, and to 
proceed with the subsidy, was very.^ 
VOL. vir. 


well allowed by the House.’— Com- 
moni Journals, 8 Elizabeth. 

* Commons’ Journals, 8 Elizabeth. 


29 
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yet they were no more snpcessful than Sadler; ‘ thfe law¬ 
yers ’ still insisted; the House went with tnem in de¬ 
clining to endure any longer a future which depended on 
the possible ‘ movements ’ of the Queen’s mind; and a vote 
was carried to press the question to an issue and to invite 
the Lords to a conference. The Lords, as eagtJr as the ^ 
Commons, instantly acquiesced. Public business was 
suspended, and committees of the two Houses sat daily 
for a fortnight, preparing an address to the Crown.' 


' Cecil, who was a member of the 
Commons’ Committee, has left a 
paper of notes touching the main 
points of the ctuation:— 

‘ October, 1556. 

‘ To require both marriage and 
the stablishing of the succession is 
the uttermost that can he desired. 

‘ To deny both, the uttermost 
that can be denied. 

‘To require marriage is most 
natural, most easy, most plausible to 
the Queen’s Majesty. 

‘ To require certainty of succes¬ 
sion is most plausible to all people. 

‘To require the succession is 
hardest to be obtained, both for the 
diflSculty to discuss the right and 
the loathsomeness of the Queen’s 
Majesty to consent thereto. 

‘ The difficulty to discuss it is by 
reason of— 

1. ‘The uncertainty of indiffer- 
ency in the parties that shall discuss 
it. 

2. ‘ The uncertainty of the right 
pretended. 

‘The loathsomeness to grant it 
is by reason of natural suspicion 


against a successor that hath right 
by law to succeed. 

‘ Corollarium. 

‘ The mean betwixt them is to 
determine effectually to marry, and 
if it succeed not, then proceed to dis¬ 
cussion of the right of succession.’ 
—Domestic MSS., Elizabeth, vol. xl. 

Another paper, also in Cecil’s 
hand, contains apparently a rough 
sketch for the address to the 
Crown :— 

‘ That the marriage may proceed 
effectually. 

‘ That it may be declared how 
necessary it is to have the succession 
stablishcd for sundry causes. 

‘Surety and quietness of the 
Queen’s Majesty, that no person may 
attempt anything to the furtherance 
of any supposed title when it shall 
be manifest how the right is settled. 
Whereunto may aioO be added sun¬ 
dry devices to staja every person in 
his duty, so as her Majesty may 
reign assuredly. 

‘The comfort of all good sub- 
jects“that may remain assured, how 
end whom to obey lawfully, and how 
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la spite of her struggles the Queen saw the net closing 
round* heiS^ Fair speeches were to serve her turn no 
longer, and either she woxild have to endure some husband 
whom she detested the very thought of, or submit to a 
set<ftement the result of which it was easy to foresee. 
Into h«r feelings, or into such aspect of them as she 
chose to exhibit, we once more gain curious insight 
through a letter of de Silva. So distinctly was Eliza¬ 
beth’s marriage the object of the present move of the 
House of jDommons that the Queen of Scots, in dread of 
it, was contented to withdraw the pressure for a deter¬ 
mination in her own favour, and consented to bide 
her time. 


GUZMAN DE SILVA TO PHILIP II.* 

October 26. 

• 

‘ The Parliament is in full debate on the succession. 
The Queen is furious about it; she is advised that if the 
question come to a vote in the Lower House the greatest 
number of voices will be for the Lady Catherine. This 


tg ayoid Jll errors in disobedience, 
whereby civil wars may be avoided. 

‘ And because presently it seem- 
eth very uncomfortable to the Queen’s 
Majesty to hear of this at this time, 
and that it is hoped that God will 
direct her heig^ to think more corns 
fortably hereof, it may be required 
that her marriage may proceed with 
all convenient speed; and that, if 
her Majesty cannot condescend to 
enter into the disquisition and stab- 
lishing of the succession in this S^- 


sion, that yet for the satisfaction of 
her people she will prorogue this 
Parliament until another short time, 
within which it may be saen what 
God will dispose of her marriage, 
and then to begin her Parliament, 
again, and to proceed in such sort 
as shall seem meetest then for the 
matter of succession, which may with 
more satisfaction be done to her Ma¬ 
jesty if she shall then be married^— 
Dotnestic MSS, Rolls Mouse, 

* MS, Simancas, 
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la/*.y and her husband Lord Hert^fd are Protestants ; 
■:*nd a large number, probably an actual mp^ority of the 
Commons, being heretics also, will declare for her in 
self-defence. 

‘ I have never ceased to urge upon the Queen the in¬ 
convenience and danger to which she will be exposed if, 
a successor is declared, and on the other hand her perfect 
security as soon as she has children of her own. She 
understands aU this fully, and she told me three days 
ago that she would never consent. The Parliament, she 
said, had offered her two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds as the price of her acquiescence; but she had 
refused to accept anything on conditions. She had re¬ 
quested a subsidy for the public service in Ireland and 
elsewhere, and it should be given freely and graciously 
or not at all. She says she will not yield one jot to 
them let them do what they will; she means to dis¬ 
semble with them and hear what they have to say, so 
that she may know their views, and the lady which each 
declares for*—^meaning the Queen of Scots and Lady 
Catherine. I told her that if she would but marry, all 
this worry would be at an ^nd. S^^assured me she 
would send this very week to thi^Emperor and settle 
everything; and yet I learn fr6m Sir Thomas Heneage, 
who is the person hitherto most concerned in the Arch¬ 
duke affair, that she has grown much cooled about it. 

‘ The members of the Lower House are almost all 
Protestants, and seeing the "Queen in such a rage at 


* ‘ For conocer las voluntadcs gr saber la dama de cada uno.’ 
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them,* I took occasion to point out to lier the t^ue 
characier oi^^his new religion, which will endure no rule 
and will have everything at its own pleasure without 
regard to the sovereign authority; it was time for her 
to see to these things, and I bade her observe the 
^contrasb between these turbulent heretics and the quiet 
and obedience of her Catholic subjects. She said she 
could not tell what those devils were after.^ They 
want liberty, madam, I replied, and if princes do not 
look to themselves and work in concert to put them down, 
they will find before long what all this is coming to.“ 

‘ She could not but agree with me: she attempted 
a defence of her own subjects, as if thci% was some 
justice in their complaints of the uncertainty of the suc¬ 
cession ; but she knows at heart what it really means, 
and by and by when she finds them obstinate she will^ 
understand it better. I told her before that I knew they 
would press her, and she would not believe me. 

‘ Melville, the agent of the Queen of Scots, was with 
me yesterday. That Queen’s disagreement with her 
husbandjis doing her much mischief here ; yet she has so 
niuch credit with the good all over the realm that the 
- -s - 

* ‘ Respondiome que no sabin quo 
querian utoa demonios’ 

2 Elizabeth had before affected to 
be alarmed atAe revolutionary ten-' 
dencies of Protestantism. On the 
15th of the preceding July, de Silva 
wrote— 

‘The Queen must be growing 
anxious. She often says to me that 
she wonders at the tendency of sub¬ 


jects now-a-days to anarchj»and re¬ 
volution. I invariably reply that 
this is the beginning, middle, and* 
end of the inventors of new religions. 
They have an eye only to their own 
interests; they care neither for God 
nor law, as they show by their works; 
and princes ought to take order 
among themselves and unite to chas¬ 
tise their excesses.’— MS. Simancaa. 
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blaine is chiefly laid on the Lord Damley. I have told 
Melville to urge upon them the necessity of^reconcilia- 
tion; and I have written to the Commendador Mayor of 
Castile at Rome to speak to the Pope about it, and to 
desire his Holiness to send them his advice to the same 
eflfect. Melville tells me the lords there are \forkiag 
together wonderfoUy well. He has given this Queen to 
understand that since she is reluctant to have the suc¬ 
cession discussed, his mistress is so anxious to please her 
that she will not press for it; she will only dsk that if 
the question is forced forward after all, she may have 
notice in tipie that she may send some one to' plead in 
her behalf. 

‘ This Queen is full of gratitude for her forbearance; 
she has told her that her present resolution is to keep 
‘the matter quiet; should her endeavours be unsuccessful 
however, the Queen of Scots shall have all the infonha- 
tion and all the help which she herself can give. 

‘ Melville learns from a private source that this Queen 
will fail in her object. The question will be forced in 
the Queen of Scots’ interest, and with the ber't inten¬ 
tions. Her friends are very numerous; we shall soon 
see how things go.’ 

Melville’s information was right. Haviug failed in 
full Parliament, Elizabeth tried next to work on the com¬ 
mittee. The Marquis of Winchester was put forward to 
prevent the intended address. He brought to bear the 
weight of an experience which was older than the field 
of Bosworth ; but he was listened to with impatience; 
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not 4 single voice either from Peers or Commons was 
foimd to l^cond him. Unable to do anything through 
others, the Queen sent for the principal noblemen con¬ 
cerned to remonstrate with them herself in private. 

’The Duke of Norfolk was the first called, and rumour 
said, though she herself afterwards denied the words, 
that she called him traitor and conspirator. Leicester, 
Pembroke, Northampton, and Lord William Howard 
came next. Norfolk had complained of his treatment to 
Pembroke: Pembroke told her that the Duke was a 
good friend both to the realm and to herself; if she would 
not listen to advice and do what the service of the com¬ 
monwealth required, they must do it themielves. 

She was too angry to argue; she told Pembroke he 
spoke like a foolish soldier, and knew not what he was 
saying. Then seeing Leicester at his side, ‘ You, my 
lord,’ she said, ‘ you! If all the world forsook me 1 
thought that you would be true! ’ 

‘ Madam,’ Leicester said, ‘ I am ready to die at your 
feet! ’ 

‘ "V^hat has that to do with it ? ’ she answered. 

‘ And you> my Lord Northampton,’ she went on— 
turning from one to the, other; ‘ you who when you had 
a wife of your own already could quote Scriptute texts* 
to help you to another; ^ you forsooth must meddle wit^i 
marriagef for me! You might employ yourseK bettor I 
think.’ 

She could make nothing of them por they of her. 

* Northampton’s dirorch and second marriage had been one of the great 
scandals of the days of Edward^ 
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Bo^li Queen and lords carried theij complaints to de 
Silva; the lords urging him to use his influ@7fce to force 
her into taking the Archduke; Elizabeth complaining of 
their insolence and especially of the ingratitude of 
Leicester. Her very honour, she said, had suffered for 
the favour which she had shown to Leicester; afid now 
she would send him to his house in the country, and the 
Archduke should have nothing to be jealous of.^ 

The committee went on with the work. 
November. t n -kt -in 

On the 2nd of I^ovember the. lorra ot the ad- 

dress was still undetermined; they were undecided 
whether to insist most on the marriage, or on the nom¬ 
ination, or oil both. In some shape or other however a 
petition of a serious kind would unquestionably be pre¬ 
sented, and Elizabeth prepared to receive it with as 
much self-restraint as she could command. Three days 
later she understood that the deliberations were con¬ 
cluded. To have the interview over as soon as possible 
Elizabeth sent for the committee at once; and on the 
afternoon of the 5th of November, ‘ by her Highness’s 
special commandment,’ twenty-five lay Pe^rs, the 
Bishops of Durham and London, and thirty members 
of the Lower House presented, themselves at the palace 
•^at Westminster. 

. The address was read by Bacon. 

After grateful acknowledgments of the general go¬ 
vernment of the Queen the two Houses desired, first, to 

express their wish that her Highness would be pleased 
< 


1 De Silva to Philip, Noveml2,er 4: MS, Stmancas. 
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to m^ry ‘where it should please her, with whom it should 
please herjii^nd as soon as it should please her.’ 

Further, as it was possible that her Highness might 
die without children, her faithful subjects were anxious 
to know more particularly the future prospects of the 
realm. • Much as they wished to sec her married, the 
settlement of the succession was even more important, 

‘ carrying with it such necessity that without it they 
could not see how the safety of her royal person or the 
preservation of her Imperial crown and realm could be or 
should be sufficiently and certainly provided for.’ ‘ Her 
late illness (the Queen had been unwell again), the 
amazedness that most men of understanding were hy 
fruit of that sickness brought unto,’ and the opportunity 
of making a definite arrangement while Parliament was 
sitting, were the motives which induced them to he more 
urgent than they would otherwise have cared to he. 
History and precedent alike recommended a speedy de¬ 
cision. They hoped that she might live to have a child 
of her own; but she was mortal, and should she die be¬ 
fore hej subjects knew to whom their allegiance was 
3 ue, a civil war stared them in the face. The decease ot 
a prinde leaving the re^alm without a government was 
the most frightful disaster which could befall tlie com- • 
monwealth; with the vacancy of the throne aU writs 
were suspfnded, all commissions were void, law itself was 
dead. Her Majesty was not ignorant of these things. 
If she refused to providela remedy ‘ it would be a danger¬ 
ous burden before God upon her Majesty! ’ They Sad 
therefore felt it to be th^ duty to present this address; 
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aii(J on their knees they implored her to consider iV; and 
to give them an answer before the session cj/sed.^ 

Elizabeth had prepared her answer; as soon as Bacon 
ceased, she drew herself up and spoke as follows:— 

‘ If the order of your cause had matched the weight 
of your matter, the one might weU have craved reward, 
and the other much the sooner be satisfied. But when 
I call to mind how far from dutiful care, yea rather how 
nigh a traitorous trick, this tumbling cast did spring, I 
muse how men of wit can so hardly use that' gift they 
hold. I marvel not much that bridleless colts do not 
know their rider’s hand, whom bit of kingly rein did 
never snaffl^ yet. Whether it was fit that so great a 
cause as this should have had this beginning in such a 
public place as that, let it be well weighed. Must all 
pvil bodings that might be recited be found little enough 
to hap to my share? Was it well meant, think you, 
that those that knew not how fit this matter was to be 
granted by the Prince, wordd prejudicate their Prince in 
aggravating the matter ? so all their arguments tended 
to my careless care of this my dear realm.’ ^ 

So far she spoke from a form which remains in her 
own handwriting.** She continued perhaps in the same 
" style ; but her words remain only in the Spanish of de 
•Silva. 

' She was not surprised at the Commons^'' she said; 
‘ they had small experience and had acted like boys; 

*•* D’Ewes’ JoUmtUs, 8 Elizabeth. MSS ., Elizabethy yoL xli. Mollt 
• Answer to the Parliament by House 
the Queen; Autograph: Domestie r 
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but tfiat the Lords i^ould have gone along wi.** vuem ^he 
confessed fi^id filled hbr with wonder. There were some 
among them who had placed their swords at her disposal 
\^hen her sister was on the throne, and had invited her 
to seize the crown; * she knew but too well that if she 
alloweft a successtw to be named, there would be found 
men who would approach him or her with the same en¬ 
couragement to disturb the peace of the realm. If she 
pleased she could name the persons to whom she alluded. 
When tiine and circumstances would allow she would 
see to the matter of their petition before they asked her; 
she would be sorry to be forced into doing anything 
which in reason and justice she was bouilfi to do ; and 
she concluded with a request that her words should not 
be misinterpreted.’ 

So long as she was speaking to the lay Peers sl^e 
controlled her temper; but her passion required a safety- 
valve, and she rarely lost an opportunity of affronting 
and insulting her bishops. 

Turning sharp round where Grindal and Pilkington 
^ere standing— 

‘ And you doctors' she said—it was her pleasure to 
ignore* their right to a higher title ‘ you, I understand, 

» ‘ Entre los cuales habia habido heard them first from the Queen her- 
algufios quAeynando su hennana’le self, and afterwards from the Lords 
offecian k ella ayuda y la querian who were present, 
mover & que quisiese procurar cn su * ‘ Volviendose & los obispos 
Vida la corona.’—De Silva al Tley, que se hallhron presentes k la pla- 
II November, 1566: MS. Siman- tica, dij6, Vosotros doctores, les 
CM. It is tolerably certaib that the llamando obispos, que haceis muchaa 
Qiieeh used these’ wotds. De SU^a oraciones, &c. 
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make long prayers about this business. One of*, you 
dared to say, in times past, that I and my^ster'were 
bastards; and you must needs be interfering in what 
does not concern you. Go home and amend your own 
lives, and set an honest example in your families. The 
Lords in Parliament should have taught you to* know 
your places; but if they have forgotten their duty I 
will not forget mine. Did I so choose I might make the 
impertinence of the whole set of you an excuse to with¬ 
draw my promise to marry; but for the realm’s sake, I 
am resolved that I will marry; and I will take a husband 
that will not be to the taste of some of you. I have not 
married hitherto out of consideration for you, but it 
shall be done now, and you who have been so urgent 
with me will find the eflects of it to your cost. Think 
you the prince who will be my consort will feel himself 
safe with such as you, who thus dare to thwart and cross 
your natural Queen ?’ 

She turned on her heel and sailed out of the hall of 
audience, vouchsafing no other word. At once she sent for 
de Silva, and after profuse thanks to himself and Philip 
for their long and steady kindness, swelling with anger® 
as she was, she gave him to understand that her-^course 
"was chosen at last and for ever; she would accept the 
Archduke and would be all which Spain could desire. 

Many of the peers came to her in the e^t ening to 
make their excuses: they said that they had been mis¬ 
led by the council, who had been the most in favour of 
the*address; and they had believ^ themselves to be 
acting as she had herself desired. The Upper House 
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she’might have ^succeeded in controlling; but ^ the 
Common&'.jvere in a more dangerous humour. They 
were prepared for a storm when they commenced tho 
debate ; and they were not disposed to be lectured into 
siilbmission. The next day Cecil rose in his place : the 
Queen, he said, had desired him to tell them that she 
was displeased, first, that the succession question should 
have been raised in that House without her consent 
having been first asked; and secondly, because ‘by 
the publication abroad of tho necessity of the matter,’ 
and the danger to tho realm if it was left longer un¬ 
decided, the responsibility of the refusal was thrown 
entirely upon her Majesty. The ‘ error,’ She was ready 
to believe, had risen chiefly from want of thought, and 
she was ready to overlook it. For tho matter itself her 
Highness thought that by her promises to marry she 
had rather deserved thanks than to be troubled with 
any new petition. ‘ The word of a prince spoken in a 
public place’ should have been taken as seriously 
meant; and if her Majesty had before told them that 
she w|s unwilling, they should have been more ready 
to believe her when she said that she had made up her 
mind.* Time and oppor^xmity would prove her Majesty’s 
sincerity, and it was unkind to suppose that she would 
fad in producing children. Loyal subjects should 
hope thf best. Her Majesty had confidence in God’s 
goodness ; and except for the assurance that she would 
have an heir, she wotdd not marry at all. On this 
point she required the Houses to acc^t her word. *For 
the succession she was qpt surprised at their uneasiness; 
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she was as conscious as they could be of the desirable¬ 
ness of a settlement. At the present m^ent'how¬ 
ever, and in the existing state of parties in the realm, 
the thing was impossible, and she would hear no more 
of it.* 

The Queen expected that after so positive a declar¬ 
ation she would escape further annoyance; but times 
were changing, and the relations with them between 
sovereigns and subjects. The House listened in silence, 
not caring to conceal its dissatisfaction. The Friday 
following, being the 8th of November, ‘Mr Lambert 
began a learned oration for iteration of the suit to the 
Queen on th® succession.’ ^ 

Whether they were terrified by the spectre of a 
second York and Lancaster war, or whether they w^re 
bent on making an effort for Lady Hertford before they 
were dissolved and another House was elected in the 
Scottish interest, or whether they disbelieved Elizabeth’s 
promises to marry, notwithstanding the vehemence of 
her asseverations, the Commons seemed resolute at all 
hazards to persevere. Other speeches followed on the 
same side, expressing all of them the same fixed detei- 
mination ; and matters were now growing serious. The 
• Spanish ambassador never lost a chance of irritating 
.the Queen against the Protestant party; and on Satur¬ 
day, stimulated by de Silva’s invectives, and<«onvinced, 
perhaps with justice, that she was herself essentially 
right, Elizabeth sent down an order Jf^t the subject 

---—:- 

^ Beport made tq the Commons’ I USE- RoUt Soum. 

House by Mr Sforetory: Bomestie 1 , * Commonf liurmU. 
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fihoijid be approacbed no further on pain of her dis¬ 
pleasure. \^he same night a note was flung into*the 
presence-chamber saying that the debate on the suc¬ 
cession had been undertaken because the commonwealth 
re4uired it, and that if the Queen interfered it might 
be tha worse for her.* 


In the most critical period of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, speech in Parliament had been ostenta¬ 
tiously free; the Act of Appeals had been under dis¬ 
cussion for two years and more. Catholic and Protestant 
had spoken their minds without restraint; yet among 
the many strained applications of the treason law no 
peer or commoner had been called to answer for words 
spoken by him in his place in the legislature. The 
Queen’s injunction of silence had poured oil into the 
fire, and raised a fresh and more dangerous question of 
privilege. As soon as the House met again on Monday 
morning Mr Paul Wentworth rose to know whether 
such an order ‘ was not against the liberties ’ of Par¬ 
liament.’® He and other members inquired whether a 
message sent by a public officer was authcmity sufficient 
to bind the House, or if neither the message itself nor 


the manner in which it was delivered was a breach of 

» 

privilege, ‘ what offence it was for any of the House t® 


declare his opinion to be otherwise.’ ® The debate lasted 


1 ‘ Anoflie ech&ron en la camera 
de presencia un ejcrito que contenia 
en sustancia que ee habia tratado en 
el Parlamento deSa eucesion pbrque 
Vonvenia al bien del Beyno, y que si 
la Beyna no con^tia que se tratase 
dello que Tttia alg^unas cosas q«e no 


le plaoerian.’—De Silva to Philip, 
November 1 1 : MS. Simancaa. 

* Commons' Journals,S Eliiabtlh. 

• Note of Proceedings in Parlia¬ 
ment, November 11: Domestic tISS,, 
Elizabeth, vol. xli. 
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five hours, and (a rare if not unprecedented occurrence) 
was adjourned. 

Elizabeth, more angry than ever, sent for the Speaker; 
she insisted ‘ that there should be no further argument; ’ 
if any member of either House was dissatisfied* he 
must give his opinion before the council. 

The Commons having gone so far had no intention 
of yielding; and de Silva watched the crisis with a 
malicious hope-of a collision between the two Houses 
and of both with the Queen. The Lower House, he said, 
was determined to name a successor, and was all but 
unanimous for Lady Catherine; the Peers were as decided 
for the Queeft of Scots.^ A dissolution would leave the 
Treasury without a subsidy, and could not be thought 
of save at the last extremity. On the return of the 
Speaker the Commons named a committee to draw up 
an answer, which, though in form studiously courteous, 
was in substance as deliberately firm.^ The finishing 
touch was given to it by Cecil, and the sentences added 
in his hand were those which insisted most on the 
liberty of Parliament, and most justified the attitude 
which the Commons had assumed. '■ 

After thanking the Queen for her promise to«marry, 
•and asSuring her that whatever she might think to the 


* ‘Elios pretenden libertad de 
proceder & lo del nombramiento de 
la sacesi4{ii en la qual en la camara 
superior tendra mucba parti la de 
Esctcia; se tiene por cierto y assi lo 
creo que Caterina tendra caai todos 
lo3 de la CamaraiMja, y assi parece 


qbe inelina todo 4 dShocion.’—De 
Silva to Philip, STovember 13: HS. 
Simancaa. 

■ • Draft of en Address to the 
Queen, submitted to the Committee 
of the Oommons’ House: Bonmtie 
MSS., EKzabetA, vol. xU. 
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contrary they meant nothing hut what became theifl as 
loyal subje6ts, they said that they submitted reluctantly 
to her resolution to postpone the settlement of the suc¬ 
cession, being most sorry that any manner of impediment 
had appeared to her Majesty so great as to stay her from 
proceeding in the same'^ They had however received a 
message implying ‘ that they had deserved to be de¬ 
prived, or at least sequestrated, much to their discomfort 
and infamyj from their ancient and laudable custom, 
always from the beginning necessarily annexed to their 
assembly, and by her Majesty always ® confirmed—that 
is, a lawful sufferance and dutiful liberty^to treat and 
devise matters honourable to her Majesty and profitable 
to the realm/ Before this message reached them ‘ they 
had made no determination to deal in any way to her 
discontentation; they therefore besought her of hef 
motherly love that they might continue in their course 
of duty, honouring and serving her like children, with¬ 
out any unnecessary, unaccustomedj or undeserved yoke 
of commandment; so® should her Majesty continue the 
singulai* favour of her honour, wherein she did excel all 
monarchs, for ruling her subjects without misliking; 
and they also would enjdy the like praise above aM other 
people for obeying without constraint—than the which 


•—- 

* The words in Italics were added 
by CeciL . 

2 Added in Cecil’s hand. 

• The word first written was 
graciously.’ Cecil scratched throngh 

' graciously,’ as if it implied that the 


liberties of the House of Commons 
depended on the pleasure ofi the So¬ 
vereign, and substituted ‘ always.’ 

* Cecil’s band. * 

® The conclusion is entirely 
Cecil’s. 

30 ■ 


VOL. vn. 
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no prince could desire more earthly honour, nor no 
people more earthly praise.’ 

No one knew better than Elizabeth how to withdraw 
from an indefensible position, and words so fxill of fij;m- 
ness and dignity might perhaps have produced an effect; 
but before the address could be presented a fresh apple 
of discord was thrown into the arena. 

A book had appeared in Paris, written by a refugee 
Scot named Patrick Adamson. The subject of it was 
the birth of James; and the Queen of Scots’ child was 
described as the heir of the English throne. Copies 
had been scattered about London, and Elizabeth had 
already directed Mary Stuart’s attention to the thing 
‘ as a matter strange and not to be justified.’' 

On the 2 1st of November, on occasion of a measure 
laid before the House against the introduction of sedi¬ 
tious books from abroad, a Mr Dalton brought forward 
this production of Adamson in the fiercest Protestant 
spirit. 

How say you,’ he exclaimed, ‘ to a libel set forth in 
print calling the Infant of Scotland Prince of England 
Scotland, and Ireland ? Prince of England, Scotland, 
, and Ireland ! What enemy t6 the peace and quietness 
of the realm of England—what traitor to the crown of 
‘this realm hath devised, set forth, and pubjjshed this 
dishonour against the Queen’s most excellent Majesty 
and the crown of England ? Prince of England, and 
Qijeen Elizabeth as yet having no child!—Prince of 


* Elizabeth tb Bedford, Noyember f3: Sisotoh MSS. Rolls Mouss. 
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England, and tie Scottish Queen’s child!—Prince of 
Scotland mnd England, and Scotland before England! 
who ever heard or r6ad that before this time ? What 
true English heart may sustain to hear of this villany 
and reproach against the Queen’s Highness and this her 
realm P It is so that it hath pleased her Highness at 
this ti m e to bar our speech ; hut if our mouths shall bo 
stopped, and in the mean time such despite shall happen 
and pass without revenge, it will make the heart of a 
true Englishman break within his breast.’ 

With the indignity of the matter being,’ as he 
afterwards said, ‘ set on fire,’ Dalton wgnt on to touch 
on dangerous matters, and entered on the forbidden 
subject of the Scottish title. The Speaker gently 
checked him, but not before he had uttered words which 
called out the whole sympathy of the Commons, dhd 
gave them an opportunity of showing how few friends 
in that House Mary Stuart as yet could count upon.* 

The story was carried to the Queen : she chose to 
believe that the House of Commons intended to defy 
her; *he ordered Dalton into arrest and had him ex¬ 
amined before the Star Chamber; she construed her own 
orders into a law, and Seemed determined to govern th^ 
House of Commons as if it was a debating society of 
riotoTis Ijpys. 

The Commons behaved with great forbearance: 
they replied to the sei^re of the offending member by 
requesting ‘ to have leave to confer upon the libefties 

> Mr Ddton’s Speech, aocoi^ng to the Report: Domestic MSS., Eliza, 
beth, vol. xli. 
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of tKo House. The original questiog,of the succession 
was lost in the larger one of privilege, and the address 
which they had previously drawn seemed no longer 
distinct enough for the occasion. The council irn- 
plored Elizabeth to consider what she was doing. As 
soon as her anger cooled she felt herself that she had 
gone too far, and not caring to face a conference, ‘ fore¬ 
seeing that thereof must needs have ensued more in¬ 
convenience than were meet,’ she drew back with 
temper not too ruflled to save her dignity in giving 
way. Her intention had been to extort or demand the 
sanction of the House for the prosecution of Dalton. 
Discovering in time that if they refused she had no 
means of compelling them, .she would not risk an open 
rupture. The prisoner was released ‘ without further 
question or trial,’ and on the a5th she sent orders to 
the Speaker ‘ to relieve the House of the burden of her 
commandment.’ She had been assmed, she said, that 
they had no intention of molesting her, and that they 
had been ‘much perplexed’ by the receipt of her 
order; ‘ she did not mean to prejudice any part uof the^ 
laudable liberties heretofore granted to them; ’ she 
^ould therefore content herself with their obedient be¬ 
haviour, and she trusted only that if any person should 
begin again to discuss any particular title, the Speaker 
would compel him to be silent.^ 

The Commons were prudent enough to make the 

* xTote of the words of the Queen to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
: mw: Domatie M 88 ,, Elizabtth, vol. xli.'’ Leicester to Cecil, NoTember 
JM. Ibid. ■ ■ ^ 
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Queen’s retreat an easy one. Having succeeded in re¬ 
sisting a dangerous encroacliment of the crown they 
did not press their victory. The message sent through 
the Speaker was received by the House ‘ most joyfully, 
with most hearty prayers and thanks for the same,’ ‘ 
and with the consent of all parties the question of Par¬ 
liamentary privilege was allowed to drop. 

Yet while ready to waive their right of discussing 
further the particular pretensions of the claimants of 
the crown, the Commons would not let the (iueen 
believe that they acquiesced in being left in unccrtaiiity. 
Two months had passed since the beginning of llxi 
session, and the subsidy had not bv»en so much as 
disciisscd. The succession qiiarrel had commenced 
with the first motion for a grant of money, and liad 
lasted with scarcely an interval ever since. 

It was evident that although Elizabeth’s objection to 
name a successor was rested on general grounds, it ap¬ 
plied as strongly to Lady Ciithcrinc as to the Queen of 
Scots, and had arisen professedly from the Queen’s own 
experience in the lifetime of her sister; yet the Com¬ 
mons either suspected that she was secretly working in 
the* Scottish interest,^ or they thought at all events that 
her procrastination served only to strengthen that 
interest, and that Mary Stuart’s friends every day grow 
more Numerous. 

The Money Bill was reintroduced on the zytli. The 
House was anxious to compensate by its liberality for 
» 

* Comwu^i JournaU, 8 Elizabeth. 
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the trouble wbicb it bad given on other subjects, and 
the Queen was privately informed tbat^the grant would 
be made unusually large. Elizabeth, determined not to 
be outdone, replied that although for the public service 
she might require all which they were ready to offer, 
‘ she counted her subjects, in respect of their hearty good 
will, her best treasurers; ’ and ‘ she therefore would 
move them to forbear at that time extending their gift 
as they proposed.’ The manner as well as the matter 
of the message was pointedly gracious, yet the Com¬ 
mons would have preferred her taking the money and 
listening to their opinions; and the bribe was as un¬ 
successful as th^ menace, in keeping them silent. They 
voted freely the sum which she would consent to take. 
It amounted in a rough estimate to an income tax of 
seven per cent, for two years; but an attempt was 
maSe to attach a preamble to the Bill which would 
commit the Queen in accepting it to what she was 
‘Straining every nerve to avoid. Referring to the 
promise which she had made to the Committee, ‘the 
Commons h-umbly and earnestly besought her with the 
assistance of God’s grace, having resolved to marry, to 
accelerate without more loss of time all her honomable 

(7 

actions tending thereto; ’ while ‘ submitting themselves 
to the will of Almighty God, in whose hands all power 
and coimsel did consist, they would at the same time 
beseech Him to give her Majesty wisdom well to fore¬ 
see, opportunity speedily to constdt, and power with 
assent of the realm sufiBciently to fulfil without un¬ 
necessary delay, all that should be needful to her suh- 
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ject% and their posterity in the stablishing the succes¬ 
sion bf the crown, first in her own person and progfoy, 
and next in such persons as law and justice should 
peaceably direct—according to the answer of Moses: 

‘ The Lord God of the spirit of aU flesh set one over 
this great midtitude which may go out and in before 
them, and lead them out and in, that the Lord’s people 
may not be as sheep without a shepherd.’ ’ ‘ 

The meaning of language such as this 
could nqj; be mistaken. All the political ad¬ 
vantages of the Scottish succession would not com¬ 
pensate to ‘the Lord’s people’ for such a shepherd 
as the person into whose hands they seemed to be 
visibly drifting. It was a grave misfortune for the 
Protestants that they could produce no better can¬ 
didate than Lady Catherine Grey, who had professed 
herself a Catholic when Catholicism seemed likely fo 
serve her turn ; and to whom, notwithstanding her 
legal claim through the provisions of the will of Henry 
the Eighth, there were so many and so serious ob¬ 
jections. The friends of the Queen of Scots had set in 
icircula?ion a list of difficulties in the way of her ac¬ 
knowledgment, the weight of which fanaticism itself 
could not refuse to admit.* 

1 Preamble for the Subsidy Bill; ‘ The Lady Katherine is therefore 

Domestie MSS., vol. ili. Rolls Ulegitimate. 

S;ouse. ‘ Even if this were not bo, yet 

® ‘Whatever be said, it is^no- such hath been her life and boha- 
torious that when Sir Charles Bran- viour, and so much hath she stained 
don married the French Queen he herself and her issue, as she is to be 
had a wife already Uving. “ thought unworthy of the crown. 
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It is uncertain wlietlier tte preamble was,ever 
forced on Elizabeth's attention. The draft of it 'alone 


For she was married, as you know, 
to the Lord Herbert; the marriage 
was performed and perfected by all 
necessary circumstances; there was 
consent of parties, consent of parents, 
open solemnizing, continuance till 
lawful years of consent, and in the 
mean time, carnal copulation; all 
which, save the last, are commonly 
known, and the last, which might be 
most doubtful, is known by confes¬ 
sion of them both. She herself 
hath earnestly acknowledged the 
same. ^ 

‘ A divorce was procured by the 
Earl of Pembroke in Queen Mary’s 
reign, against their wills, so that it 
cannot be legal. 

, ‘ Afterwards, she by dalliance fell 
to carnal company with the Earl of 
Hertford, which was not descried till 
the bigness of her belly bewrayed her 
ill hap. The marriage between them 
was declared unlawful by the Bishop 
who examined it. 

‘The mother wicked and lasci¬ 
vious ; the issue bastarded. 

‘ If she were next in the blood 
royal, her fault is so much the more 
•to have so foully spotted the same. 
She can have no lawful children. 
r>eut. xiii. 23:—It is written, ‘ a 
bastard and unlawful-born person 
may not bear rule in the church and 
commonweal: ’ a law devised to 
punish the parents for their sins, so 
that uuch a mother ought in no case 
to be allowed to succeed. 


‘ Next as to King Henry’swill 

‘ He had no power to bequeath 
the crown, except so far as Parlia¬ 
ment gave him leave ; anjjl Parlia¬ 
ment could only give him leave so 
far as the power of Parliament ex¬ 
tended. The words of the statute 
give him no absolute or unlimited 
power to appoint an unfit person to 
the crown, not capable of the same 
—as unto a Turk, an infidel, an in¬ 
famous or opprobrious person, a fool 
or a madman. 

‘ But again, he had power to 
order the succession, either by Let¬ 
ters Patent, or by his will, signed 
with his own hand. 

‘ He has not done it by Letters 
Patent; of that there is no doubt. 

‘ His will, there are witnesses 
sufficient, and some of them that 
subscrit>ed the same testament can 
truly and plainly testify, that he did 
not subscribe. 

‘ The stamp might be appended 
when the King was void oS memory,^ 
or else when he was deceased, as 
indeed it happened, as mt^e mani¬ 
festly appeared by open declaration 
made in Parliament by the late Lord 
Paget and others, that the King did 
not sign it with his o^ hand, and 
as it is plain and probable enough 
by the pardon obtained for one "Wil- 
lian^Clerke for putting the stamp to 
the said will after the King was de¬ 
parted. 

‘'As to the enrolmentin Chancery, 
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remains to show what the Commons intended; and 
eitheBr they despafred of prevailing on the Queen to 
accept the grant while such a prelude was linked to it, 
and were unwilling to embarrass the public service; 
or* they preferred another expedient to which they 
truste4 less objection might be raised: the preamble 
at all events was abandoned; they substituted for it 
a general expression of gratitude for the promise to 
marry, and sent the Bill to the Lords on the 17th of 
Decemb^. 

Meanwhile on the 5th a measure was introduced 
which, if less effective in the long run for the protection 
of the Reformation than the declaration 06 a Protestant 
successor, would have ended at once the ambiguity of 
the religious position of Elizabeth. The Thirty-nine 
Articles, strained and cracked by three centuries of eva¬ 
sive ingenuity, scarcely embarrass now the feeblest of 
consciences. The clergyman of the nineteenth century 
subscribes them with such a smile as might have been 
worn by Samson when his Philistine mistress bound his 
arms with the cords and withes. In the first years of 
Elizabeth they were the symbols by which the orthodox 
Protestant was distinguished from the concealed Catholic. 
The liturgy with purposed ambiguity could be ifsed by* 

and tho evidence on the Rolls that cession was concerned, it was invalid, 
the will was'Jheccpted and acted oh, because the form prescribed by the 
this is nothing. It was his will empowering statute, 35 Hen. VIII., 
whether signed or not, and so far as had not been observed.’—Answer to 
legacies, etc., were concerned. Such Mr Hales’ Book of the Succession, 
as he had power to make by the December, 1566: Domeatic MS., 
common law, so far it iflight be Elizabeth, vol. ili. 
acted on. But in so far as the i^c- 
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tliose wlio were Papists save in the name; the Articles 
affirmed the falsehood of doctrines declared the 
Church to be divine, and the Catholic who signed them 
either passed over to the new opinions or imperilled his 
soul with perjury. In their anxiety for conciliation, ^nd 
for the semblance of unanimity, Elizabeth’s Govejmment 
had as yet held these formulas at arm’s length: the 
Convocation of 156a had reimposed them so far as their 
powers extended; but the decrees of Convocation were 
but shadows until vitalized by the legislature; ,p.nd both 
Queen and Parliament had refused to give the authority 
of law to a code of doctrines which might convidse the 
kingdom. 

On the failure of the suit for the succession, a Bill was 
brought into the Lower House to make subscription to 
the Articles a condition for the tenure of benefices in the 
Church of England. The move was so sudden and the 
Commons were so swift that there was no time for re¬ 
sistance. It was hurried through its three readings 
and given to the bishops to carry through the Lords. 
A letter from de Silva to Philip shows the import¬ 
ance which both Catholic and Protestant attacheci^ 
to it;— 


DE SILVA TO PHILIP II. 

' Bmtiber, 1566. 

‘ Religion is again under discussion here; these 
heretifc bishops are urging forward their malicious pre¬ 
tences ; they say that it is desirable for the realm to 
profess an uniform belief, and they desire to have their 
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doctrine enforced by temporal penalties as soon as it has 
been salactioned by Parliament. 

‘ The Catholics are in great alarm and entreat 
Queen to withhold her sanction. I spent some time with 
her /esterday, and to bring on the subject I said that 
the Subsidy Bill having been passed it would be weU if 
^e let the Parliament end. The longer it lasted the 
more annoyance it would cause to her; and she might 
assure herself that these popular assemblies could not 
fail to produce disquiet, more particularly where the 
Commons had liberty of speech and were so much in¬ 
clined to novelties. 

‘ She agreed with me in this. She said th^ Commons 
had now entered upon a subject which was wholly alien 
to their duties; they were acting in contradiction to 
their late professions, and she would endeavour to send 
them about their business before Christmas. 

‘ I pointed out to her the mischievous intention of the 
men who had brought these religious questions forward. 
They had no care for her or for the commonwealth, and 
they simply meant sedition. She was at peace so far 

had lived and reigned in safety all these years on 
the principles on which Ce^cil had carried on the govern¬ 
ment. If there was now to be a change, the insofence 
of the upholders of novelties would disturb everything. 
Hitherto th# Pope and the' Catholic powers had ab¬ 
stained f^om declaring against her, in the belief that 
her o^tbjects were equitably and wisely governed, and 
that she would allow no one to be injured or offenders 
Should they now see her p*roparing to change her course 
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they would perhaps reconsider the situation and troubles 
might ensue, of which I, as the minister of your Majesty 
who so ardently desired her well-being, could not but 
give her honest warning. 

‘ She went into the subject at some length. She said 
that those who were engaged upon it had given her to 
understand that it was for her own good, and had pro¬ 
mised every one of them to statid by her and defend her 
against all her enemies. 

‘ I told her she could not but see that these new re¬ 
ligionists were only frightening her—in order that they 
might bring her to declare more decisively for them and 
against tho Catholics. They pretended that if she se¬ 
parated herself from them—if she did not yield in all 
points to what they wished—she would be in danger on 
account of the sentence which had been given at Rome 
in favour of Queen Catherine. I could assure her that 
she had but to express a desire to that effect and the 
Pope would immediately remove the difficidty; I knew, 
in fact, that he was extremely anxious to remove it. 
Being her father’s daughter, born in his house, having ' 
been named by him with consent of Parliament to suc¬ 
ceed after her sister, and being Queen in possession, she 
had nothing really to fear—she would find powerful 
friends everywhere. 

‘ It was true, she admitted, that the 'Pope had of¬ 
fered to reverse the sentence, but he had made it a con¬ 
dition that she should submit to him absolutely and 
Unreservedly. 

‘ If his Holiness had done this, I said, he was not 


I 
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actuated by any covetous ambition, but by tbe sincerest 
interest in berself and tbe realm. In the present Pope 
she might feel,the fullest confidence; and at all events 
tnere was no more reason for making innovations now 
than there had been at the beginning of her reign. She 
^ould d« better to wait till time should enable her to 
see her way. 

‘ She said that she thought as I did: she believed 
however that her people were afraid if she married 
the Archduke that the old religion would bo brought in 
again; the}'^ were pressing forward these changes as a 
precaution. 

‘ A little while ago, I said, her counciP were most 
afraid that she would not marry at all. 

‘ True, she answered; that was their fear or their 
pretended fear—and their present conduct showed how 
dishonest they had been. Marry however she would, 
if it was only to vex them. She would have been glad, 
she said, had there been any one in Parliament who 
could have checked the Bill in its progress; if it passed 
the Lor(^ she feared she would be unable to resist the 
pressure which would be brought to bear upon her.’ 

Eithbr Elizabeth fea^jed another quarrel and dis¬ 
trusted her own strength, or she wished to deceive do 
Silva into believing her opposition to the BiU to be more 
sincere than it really was. The remonstrances of the 
Catholieshoweverand herown better judgment prevailed 
at last. She collected hel* courage and sent a message 
to the Peers desiring that the Bill of Religion should §o 
no further. The bishops ^yere the persons in the Upper 
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House, for whom alone the questipn had much ihterest; 
and Elizabeth understood how to mana^ them. The 
Commons had resisted one order—the bishops thought 
they could resist another. Their first impulse 'v^jas to 
entreat the Queen to reconsider her command—to let 
the debate go forward, and ‘if the Bill was fcfund good 
by the Lords that she would be pleased for the glory of 
God to give her gracious assent to the same.’ ^ A peti¬ 
tion to this efiectwas presented carrying Ihe signatures 
of the two archbishops and thirteen bi^ops. The^- 
Queen sent immediately for Parker and three or four 
more, and inquired which of them had been the original 
promoters'bf the Bill. Though it first appeared in the 
Lower House, she said, it must have been set in motion 


by some one on the Bench; and though she had no ob¬ 
jection to the doctrine of the Articles—‘ for it was that 
which she did openly profess’—she objected seriously 
to sudden irregular action ‘ without her knowledge and 
consent’ on a question of such magnitude. 

Had Elizabeth scolded in the tone usual with her 
towards the Church authorities she might hr.ve foujid o 
them obstinate; but she spoke reasonably and they were 
frightened. The archbishops, "though their names headed 
the signatures to the petition, disclaimed eagerly the 
responsibility of the initmtion. She badg them find 
out by whom it had been done. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury reported to Cecil ‘ that most of his brethren 
answered, as he had done, that they knew nothing of 

'■ Petition of the Bishops to the Queen, December, 1566: Domestic 
M 3 S., Elizabeth, vol. xli. ^ 
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it.’ "Having extra«ted a'disavowal from the majority of 
the Bench, ^Elizabeth was able to shield her objections 
behind their indifference; she had checkmated them 
and the obnoxious measure disappeared. 

Thus gradually the storms of the session were blow¬ 
ing over. The Queen seemed at last to have really re¬ 
solved on marriage, and her determination gave her 
courage to encounter her other difficulties with an 
increase of- -firmness. She promised the advocates 
of the Scotch title that the will of Henry the Eighth 
should he examined immediately on the close of 
the session, and that a fair legal opinicm should he 
taken on the Queen of Scots’ claims ; * and she gave 
Mary Stuart a significant evidence of her good will in 
closing promptly and peremptorily a discussion which 
had commenced at Lincoln’s Inn, in the interests of the 
rival candidate. The lawyers, disappointed of their 
debate in the Hcfuse of Commons, began it again in the 
Inns of Court—where there was no privilege to pro¬ 
tect incautious speakers. Mr Thornton, an eloquent 
gdvocafc of Lady Catherine, was sent to the Tower; 
and even Cecil earned the thanks of the Queen of Scots 
by the energy with which he seconded his mistress, 
in silencing opposition.^ 

' De Silw to Philip, December continue, not doubting but you shall 
l6 : MS. Simaneas. find her a thankful princess.’ ‘ Mel- 

* On the 5th of January, Murray ville,’ he added, ‘ reports nothing 
thanked Cecil in his own and <the but good of you, touching the repair- 
Queen’s name for ‘ his cordial deal- ing the Injury done against ^my 
ing.’ ‘Her Majesty,’ wrote M^it- mistress at Lincoln’s Inn .’—Scotch 
land to him, ‘ is very well satis^d MSS. RolU Some. 
with your behaviour. J, pray you so Cecil’s conduct in the succession 
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oElizabetli herself wrote to the .Queen of Scots, no 
longer insisting on the treaty of Leith—no longer sti- 


Btruggle is not easy to make out. 
Neither memorandum nor letter of 
his own remain to show his real feel¬ 
ings ; hut though he might naturally 
have been looked for among the 
supporters of Lady Catherine Grey, 
he seems to have given thorough 
satisfaction to the friends of the 
Queen of Scots. He must have 
written to Maitland immediately 
after Elizahetii’s first answer to the 
address of the Houses, regretting 
her resolution tc leave the question 
unsettled; and he must have led 
Maitland to suppose that he had 
wished Mary Stuart to have hcen 
the person nominated; for Maitland, 
answering his letter on the nth of 
Novemher, gave him ‘ hearty thanks 
f)r the pains which he had taken 
in the busy matter which ho had 
in hand,’ and then went on more 
pointedly— 

‘ I look not in my time to see the 
matter in any perfection, for I think 
it is not the pleasure of God to have 
the subjects of this isle thoroughly 
settled iii.their judgment; for which 
*cause he doth keep things most ne¬ 
cessary undetermined, so as they 
sliall always have somewhat where¬ 
with to bo exercised. The experi¬ 
ence I have had of late in my own 
person makes me the less to marvel 
when I hear your doings are mis¬ 
construed by backbiters. Whoso¬ 
ever will meddle with public affairs 
and princes must be content to bear 


that burden. I never doubted-the 
sincerity of your intentions, and I 
doubt not time shall convince those 
that think the contrary even in their < 
own conscience, whenas themselves 
shall be content to justify your 
councils, which now are ignorant to 
what scope they are directed.’ 

On the 17th of November, Mary 
Stuart herself wrote to Cecil, saying 
‘ that the bruits were passed which 
reported him to be a hinderer to her 
advancement, and that she knew 
him to be a wise man.’ 

On the 18th Murray wrote that 
‘he had always found Cecil most 
earnest to produce good feeling and 
a sound understanding between Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, and between the 
two Queens:' and so,’ he said, ‘my 
trust is that ye will continue favour¬ 
able to the end in all her Highness’s 
affairs, which for my own part I will 
most earnestly crave of you, being 
most assured there is no daughter in 
the isle doth more reverence her na¬ 
tural mother nor my Sovereign the 
Quc'cn your mistress. Nor sm-e I am 
can she be induced by any means to 
seek or procure that which may in 
any sort offend her Majesty .’—Scotch 
MSS. RolU House. 

It is possible that even Cecil’s 
vigilance had been laid asleep by the 
submissive attitude which the Queen 
of Scots diad assumed towards Eliza¬ 
beth, and by the seeming restoration 
of Murray to her confidence. 
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pulating for embarrassing conditions. Substantially 
conceding all the points which were in dispute between 
them, she proposed that they should mutually bind 
themselves by a contract in which Mary Stuart should 
undertake to do nothing against Elizabeth during the 
lifetime of herself or her children; while Elizabeth 
would ‘ engage never to do or suffer anything to be 
done to the prejudice of the Queen of Scots’ title and 
interest as her next cousin.’ * 

The .Queen of Scots declared herself, in 1567. 
reply, assured of Elizabeth’s ‘ good mind and 
entire affection ’ towards her ; ‘ she did not doubt that 
in time her sister would proceed to the perfecting and 
consideration of that which she had begun to utter, as 
well to her own people as to other nations—the opinion 
which her sister had of the equity of her cause; ’ and 
she promised to send a commission to London to settle 
the terms in which the contract ‘ might pass orderly to 
both their contentments.’ ’ 

Thus the struggle was over ; though unrecognized 
by a formal Act of Parliament Mary Stuart had won the 
day anA was virtually regarded as the heir-presumptive 
to the‘English throne.^ Elizabeth’s own wishes had 
pointed throughout to this conclusion, if the Queen o^ 
Scots would consent to seek her object in any othey 
capacity than as the representative of a revolution. The 
reconciliation of the two factions in Scotland and the 


1 Elizabeth to the Queen of 
Scots, December, 1566: MS. Rolls 
Souse, 


® The Queen of Soots to Eliza¬ 
beth, Jan. 3. 1567: Scotch MSS. 
Molls Souse, 
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restoration of Murray and Maitland to confidence and 
authority were accepted as an indication of a changed 
purpose; and harassed by her subjects, goaded into a 
marriage which she detested, and exhausted by a strug¬ 
gle which threatened a dangerous breach between her¬ 
self and the nation, Elizabeth closed the long chapter of ^ 
distrust, and yielded or prepared to yield all that was 
demanded of her. 

Having thus made up her mind she resolved to break 
up the Parliament and to punish the refractory House 
of Commons by a dissolution. After another election 
the Puritans would be in a minority. The succession 
could be legally established without division or quarrel, 
guarded by such moderate guarantees as might secure 
the mutual toleration of the two creeds. 

For the first time in parliamentary history a session 
had been wasted in barren disputes. On the 2nd of 
January between two and three in the afternoon the 
Queen appeared in the House of Lords to bring it to an 
end. The Commons were called to the bar ; the 
Speaker, Mr Onslow, read a complimentary address, in 
which he described the English nation as happy in a 
sovereign who understood her duties, who prevented her 
subjects from injuring one another and knew ‘ how to 
make quiet among the ministers of religion.’ He 
touched on the many excellences of the constitution, and 
finally with some imprudence ventured an allusion to 
the restrictions on the royal authority. 

‘ There be,’ he said, ‘ for the prince provided princely 
prerogatives and royalties,, yet not such as the prince 
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cah take money gr other things or do as she will »t her 
own pleasure without order; but quietly to suffer her 
subjects to^njoy their own without wrongful oppression; 
whereas other princes by their liberty do take as pleaseth 
them.’ 

‘•Your Majesty,’ he went on turning to Elizabeth, 
‘ has not attempted to make laws contrary to order, hut 
orderly has called this Parliament, which perceived cer¬ 
tain wants and thereunto have put their helping hands, 
and f(Jr help of evil manners good laws are brouo-ht 
forth.’ 

Then going to the sorest of all sore and wounding 
subjects, he concluded, ‘we give hearty*thank8 to God 
for that your Highness has signified your pleasure of 
your inclination to marriage, which afore you were not 
given unto; which is done for our safeguard, that when 
God shall call you you may leave of your own body to 
succeed you. Therefore God grant us that you will 
shortly embrace the holy state of matrimony when and 
with whom God shall appoint and shall best like your 
Majesty.’ 

Elizabeth’s humour, none the happiest at the com¬ 
mencement, was not improved by this fresh chafing of 
her galled "side. She had come prepared to lecture 
others, not to listen to a homily. She beckoned Bacon 
to her and spoke a few words to him. He then rose 
and said that the general parts of the Speaker’s address 
her Majesty liked well, and therefore he need not touch 
on them ; on the lattef and more particular expressions 
used in it a few,wDrds*were necessary. 
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‘ Politic orders,' lie said, ‘ be tbe ^ules of all good 
acts, and toucbing tbem that you hare made to the over¬ 
throwing of good laws'’ (your Bill of Beligion, with 
which you meant to tyrannize over conscience), 'these 
deserve reproof as well as the others deserve praise. In 
which like cause you err in bringing her Majesty’s^ pre¬ 
rogative into question, and for that thing wherein she 
meant not to hurt any of your liberties. Her Majesty’s 
nature however is mild; she will not be austere; and 
therefore though at this time she suffer you all®to de¬ 
part quietly into your counties for your amendment, yet 
as it is needful she hopeth the offenders will hereafter 
use themselves* well.’ 

The Acts of the session were then read out and re¬ 
ceived the royal assent; all seemed over, and it was by 
th/s time dusk; when Elizabeth herself in the uncertain 
light rose from the throne, stood forward in her robes, 
and spoke. 

‘ My Lords and other Commons of this assembly: 
although the Lord Keeper hath according to order very 
well answered in my name, yet as a periphrasis I jtave a 
few words further to speak unto you, notwithstanding I 
have not been used nor love to do it in such open assem¬ 
blies. Yet now, not to the end to amend his talk, but 
r*nembering that commonly princes’ own words are 
better printed in the hearers’ memory than those spoken 
by her command, I mean to say thus much unto you. 

‘ I have in this assembly found such dissimulation 
where I always professed plainness, that I marvel thereat; 
yea two faces under one hood,, and the body rotten. 
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b«mg'covered with the two vizors succession and liberty 
—which they determined must be either presently 
granted, denied, or deferred ; in granting whereof they 
^had their desire; and denying or deferring thereoi, 
those things being so plaudable as indeed to all men they 
axGf they thought to work me that mischief which never 
foreign enemy could bring to pass—which is the hatred 
of my Commons. 

‘ But alas ! they began to pierce the vessel before the 
wine»was fined, and began a thing not foreseeing the 
end, how by this means I have seen my well-willors from 
my enemies, and can as meseemeth very weU divide the 
House into four :— 

‘ 1. The broachcrs and workers thereof, who are in 
the greatest fault. 

‘ 2. Tho speakers, who by eloquent tales persuaded 
the rest, are next in degree. 

‘ 3. The agreers, who being so light of credit that the 
eloquence of those tales so overcame them that they gavt! 
more credit thereunto than unto their own wits. 

‘ 4. Those that sat still and mute and meddled not 
therewith, but rather wondered disallowing the matter; 
wbt) in my opinion are most to bo excused. 

‘ But do you think that either I am so udmindM of 
your surety by succession, wherein is all my care, epnsi- 
derin^ I know myself'to be but mortal ? No, I warrant 
you. Or that I went about to break your liberties ? 
No, it never was in my meaning; but to stay you before 
you fell into the,ditch. For all things have their time; 
and although perhaps you may have after me a better- 
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learned or wiser, yet I assure you, none more careful over 

U 

you ; and therefore henceforth, whether I live to see tlie 
like assembly or no, or whoever it be, yet beware how 
you prove your prince’s patience as you have now done 
mine. 

‘And now to conclude all this; notwithstanding,, not 
meaning to make a Lent of Christmas, the most part of 
you may assure yourselves that you depart in your 
prince’s grace, 

‘ My Lord Keeper, you wiU do as I bid you.’ t 

Again Bacon rose and in a loud voice said, ‘ The 
Queen’s Majesty doth dissolve this Parliament. Let 
every man depart at his pleasure.’ 

Elizabeth swept away in the gloom, passed to her 
barge, and returned to the palace. The Lords and Com¬ 
mons scattered through the English counties, and five 
years went by before another Parliament met again at 
Westminster in a changed world. 

On that evening the immediate prospect before Eng¬ 
land was the Queen’s marriage with an Austrian Catholic 
prince, the recognition more or less distant of the Ca¬ 
tholic Mary Stuart as heir-presumptive, the establish¬ 
ment with the support and sanction of the Catholic 
powers of some moderate form of Government, under 
whiph the Catholic worship would be first tolerated and 
then creep on towards ascendency. It might have 
ended, had Elizabeth been strong enough, in broad in¬ 
tellectual freedom ; more likely it would have ended in 
the reappearance of the Marian fanaticism, to be en¬ 
countered by passions as fierce ani irrational as itself; 
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and to the probable issue of that conflict conjecture fails 
to penetrate. 

But the ej’a of toleration was yet centuries distant; 
and the day of the Roman persecutors was gone never 
more to reappear. Six weeks later a powder barrel ex- 
I ploded»in a house in Edinburgh, and when the smoko 
cleared away the prospects of the Catholics in England 
were scattered to all the winds. 

The murder of Henry Stuart Lord Darnley is one of 
those insidents which will remain till the end of time 
conspicuous on the page of history. In itself the death 
of a single boy, prince or king though he might be, had 
little in it to startle the hard world of tlhe sixteenth 
century. Even before the folly and falsehood by which 
Mary Stuart’s husband had earned the hatred of the 
Scotch nobility, it had been foreseen that such a frail 
and giddy summer pleasure-boat would be soon wrecked 
in those stormy waters. Had Darnley been stabbed in a 
scuffle or helped to death by a dose of arsenic in his bed, 
the fair fame of the Queen of Scots would have suffered 
little, and the tongues that dared to mutter would have 
been easily silenced. But conspiracies in Scotland were 
never managed with the^skilful villany of the Continent; 
and when some conspicuous person was to be rbmovod 
out of the way, the instruments of the deed were eithqr 
fanatic refigionists who looked on themselves as the serv¬ 
ants of God, or else they had been wrought up to the 
murder point by some personal passion which was not 
contented with the .death of its victim, and required a 
fuller satisfaction in the j)icturesqueness of dramatic re- 
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ven^e. The circumstances under which the obstacle to 
Mary Stuart’s peace was disposed of challenged the at¬ 
tention of the whole civilized world, and no after efforts 
availed in court, creed, or nation, to hide the memory of 
the scenes which were revealed in that sudden lightning 
flash. 

The disorders of the Scots upon the Border had long 
been a subject of remonstrance from the English Govern¬ 
ment. The Queen of Scots, while the Parliament wa^ 
sitting at Westminster, desired to give some public proof 
of her wish to conciliate ; and after the strange appear¬ 
ance of Darnley in September at the council at Edin¬ 
burgh, she jh'oposed to go in person to Jedburgh and 
hear the complaints of Elizabeth’s wardens. The Earl 
of Both well had taken command of the North Marches : 
ho had gone down to prepare the way for the Queen’s 
appearance, and on her arrival she was greeted with the 
news that he had been shot through the thigh in a 
scuffle and was lying wounded in Hermitage Castle. The 
Earl had been her companion throughout the summer ; 
her relations with him at this time—whether innocent or 
not—were of the closest intimacy ; and she had taken 
into her household a certain L£\dy Reres, who hd'd once 
been his mistress. 

. jjgg She heard of his woimd with the most 
October, alarmed anxiety; on every ground\he could 
ill afford to lose him; ‘ and careless at all times of 
bodily fatigue or danger, sh6 rode, on the 15th of 

o- 

• ‘ Ce ne luy eust pas est6 peu de pertd de le perdre ! ’ were the unsus¬ 
picious words of du Croq on the 17th of October.—T bulet, toI. ii. p. 289. 
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October, twenty-five miles over the moors to see him. 
The Earl's state proved to be more painful than danger¬ 
ous, and aft^r remaining two hours at his bed-side she 
rejtumcd the same day to Jedburgh. She had not been 
well: ‘ thought and displeasure,’ which, as she herself 
told Maitland, * ‘ had their root in the King,’ had 
already affected both her health and spirits. The long 
ride, the night air, and ‘ the great distress of her mind 
for the Earl,’ proved too much for her; and though she 
sat her horse till her journey’s end, she fainted when 
she was lifted from the saddle, and remained two hours 
unconscious. Delirium followed with violent fever, and 
in this condition she continued for a wefek. She was 
frequently insensible; food refused to remain upon her 
stomach; yet for the first few days there seemed to bo 
‘ no tokens of death; ’ she slept tolerably, and on Tues¬ 
day and Wednesday the 22nd and 23rd she was thought 
to be improving. An express had been sent to Glasgow 
for Darnley, but he did not appear. On Friday tlie 
25th there was a relapse ; shiverings came on, the body 
grew ^igid, the eyes were closed, the mouth set and 
motionless; she lost consciousness so entirely that she 
was supposed to be dyjng or dead ; and in expectation 
of an immediate end a menacing order to keep th6 
peace was sent out by Murray, Maitland, Huntly, aivl 
the other*Lords who were in attendance on her. 

The physician, ‘ Master Naw,’ however, ‘ a perfyt 
man of his craft,’ ‘ would not give the matter over.’ Ho 


* Maitland to the Archbishop of Glasgow: Printea in Keith. 
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restored the circulation by chafing^ the limbs; •the 
Queen came to herself at last, broke into a profuse per¬ 
spiration, and fell into a natural sleep. »When she 
awoke, the fever was gone, but her strength was pros¬ 
trated. For the few next days she still believed herself 
in danger, and with the outward signs, and so far as •could 
be seen with the inward spirit, of Catholic piety, she 
prepared to meet what might be coming upon her. 
The Bishop of Ross was ever on his knees at her bed¬ 
side ; and courageous always, she professed -herself 
ready to die if so it was to be. She recommended the 
Prince to the lords; through Murray she bequeathed 
the care of hifti to Elizabeth—through du Croq to the 
King of France and Catherine de Medici—and for 
Scotland she implored them all as her last request ‘ to 
tr9uble no man in his conscience that professed the 
Catholic faith,’ in which she herself had been brought 
up and was ready to die. 

How much of all this was real, how much theatri¬ 
cal, it is needless to inquire; the most ardent admirer of 
Mary Stuart will not claim for her a character of ^piety, 
in any sense of the word which connects it with the 
moral law; those who regard hpr with most suspicion 
will not refuse her the credit of devotion to the Catholic 
ca«use. 

In a week all alarm was at an end. At length, but 
so late that his appearance was an affront, Damley 
arrived: he was received with cbldness; but for the in¬ 
terposition of Murray he would not have been allowed 
to remain a single night, and th^ next morning he was 
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dismissed to return to^his father. In unhapp ra.^t 
^ the Earl of Both well was brought as sooir as b die 

moved to Jedburgh; andon the 10th of Novem¬ 
ber the Court broke up, and proceeded by slo\^ 
journeys towards Edinburgh for the Prince’s baptism. 
At Kelso* the Queen found a letter from her husband. 
It seems that he had been again writing in complaint 
of her to the Pope and the Catholic powers.* He was 
probably no less unwise in the words which he used to 
herself; and she exclaimed passionately in Murraj’s 
^ and Maitland’s presence ‘ that unless she was freed of 
him in some way she had no pleasure to live, and if she 
could find no other remedy she would put ?iand to it 
herself.’ ^ 

Leaving Kelso and skirting the Border, she looked 
from Halydon Hill over Berwick and the English lines, 
and that fair vision of the future where Darnley was 
the single darkening image. A train of knights and 
gentlemen came out to do her homage and attend her 
to Ayemouth; the Berwick batteries as she went by 
^saluted the heiress of the English crown; all through 
Northumberland, through Yorkshire, to the very gates 
of Londeto, had she car^d to visit Elizabeth, Mary 
Stuart would have been then received with all but regal 
honours. The Earl of Bedford—of all English nobles 
the most defermined of her opponents—was preparing 


* De Silva in a letter, late in th* 
winter, to Philip, spoke of writing 
to the Queen of Scots—‘ k cerea d(|l 
mal oflcio q^ue su niarido hatia hech(j 


contra ella con V. y con el Papa' 
y Principes en lo do su religion.'-j- 
M.S. Simanca». 

* CaLBEBWOOD. 
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be present at tbe approaching^ baptism to make his 
peace as Elizabeth’s representative. From Dunbar she * 
wrote to Cecil and the rest of the council as to ‘ her 
good friends,’ to whom she committed the care of^ ‘ her 
cause.’ From thence she passed on to Craigmillar ‘ to 
recruit her strength in the keen, breezy air. 

Some heavy weight still himg upon her spirits : her 
brilliant prospects failed to cheer her. ‘ The Queen is 
at Craigmillar,’ wrote du Croq at the end of November; 

‘ she is still sick, and I believe the principal? part of her 
disease to consist of a deep grief and sorrow : nor can 
she, it seems, forget the same; again and again she 
says she ishes she were dead.’ ^ 

To the lords who had attended her to Dalkeith the 
cause of her trouble was but too notorious. Instead of 
listening to her entreaties to relieve her of her husband, 
the Pope had probably followed the advice of de Silva, 
and had urged her to be reconciled to him : at any rate 
she must have known the anxiety of her English friends, 
and must have felt more wearily than ever the burden 
of the chain with which she had bound herself. Both^ 
well, Murray, Maitland, and Iluntly continued at her 
side, and at Craigmillar th^y were joined by*Argyle. 

The lords and gentlemen who had been concerned 
in Rizzio’s murder had by this time most of them re¬ 
ceived their pardon; but the Queen had still found 
herself unable to forgive Morton, who, with Lindsay, 
young Ruthven, and Ker, u^s still in exile in England. 

* Three miles south of Edinburgh,*on the road to Dalkeith. 

* Du Croq to the Archbiuhop of Glasgow: Keith. 
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Their friends had never ceased to intercede for them. 

One morning, ^^ile Argyle was still in * 

bed, Murray a^d Maitland came to his room; 
and^ Maitland, beginning upon the subject, said that 
the ‘ best way to obtain Morton’s pardon was to promise 
j;he Queen to find means to divorce her from her 
husband/ 


Argyle said he did not know how it could be done. 

‘ My Lord,’ said Maitland, ‘ care you not for that, 
we shall find the means to make her quit of him well 
enough, if you and Lord Huntly will look on and not 
take offence.’ 


Scotland was still entangled in the Canoei Law, and 
some trick could be made available if the nobles agreed 
to allow it. Huntly entered as the others were talking. 
They offered him the restoration of the Gordon estates 
if he would consent to Morton’s return; ho took the’ 


price, and agreed with the rest to forward the divorce. 

The four noblemen then went together to Bothwell, 
who professed equal readiness; he accompanied them to 
the Queen; and Maitland in the name of the rest under¬ 
took to Seliver her from Darnley on condition that she 
pardoned Morton and his companions. 

Mary Stuart was craving for release: she said gener- . 
ally that she would do what they required; but embar¬ 
rassed as slle was by her cdnnection with Rome, she was 
unable to rmderstand how a divorce could be managed, 
or how, if they succeeded^ they could save the legitimacy 
of her child. So obvious a difficulty could not have boen 
unforeseen. Under the old law of the Church the dis- 
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solution of marriage was so frequent and facile, tiiat by 
a kind of tacit agreement children bom from connec¬ 
tions assumed at the time to be lawful, "^ere, like Mary 
and Elizabeth of England, allowed to pass as legitiipate, 
and to succeed, to their fathers’ estates. The Earl of 
Angus and Queen Margaret were divorced, yet the Engj 
lish council had tried in vain to fix a stigma on the hirth 
of Lady Lennox. Archbishop Parker more recently had 
divorced Hertford and Lady Catherine Grey, yet their 
son was still the favourite for the succession, of the 
English Protestants. Bothwell was ready with an in¬ 
stance from his own experience. The marriage between 
his own fafner and mother had been declared invalid, 
yet he had inherited the earldom without challenge. 

The interests which depended on the young Prince 
of Scotland however were too vast to be lightly put in 
hazard; there was another and a shorter road out of the 
difficulty. 

‘ Madam,’ said Maitland, ‘ we are here the chief of 
your Grace’s council and nobility; we shall find the 
means that your Majesty shall be quit of your husband 
without prejudice of your son, and albeit that my Lord 
of Murray here present be little less scrupulous for a 
Protestant than your Grace is for a Papist, I am as- 
.sured he will look through his fingers thereto, and will 
behold our doings, saying nothing to the same.’ 

The words were scarcely ambiguous, yet Murray said 
nothing. Such subjects are not usually discussed in too 
loud a tone, and he may not have heard them distinctly. 
He himself swore afterward^, ‘ that if any man said he 
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wai present when purposes were held in his audience 
ten&ing to any uiilawful or dishonousable end, he spoke 
wickedly a^d untruly.’^ 

^ But Mary herself—how did she receive the dark sug¬ 
gestion ? This part of the story rests on the evidence of 
her own friends, and was drawn up in her excuse and 
defence. According to Argyle and Huntly she said she 
‘ would do nothing to touch her honour and conscience; ’ 

‘ they had better leavo it alone; ’ ‘ meaning to do her 
good it-might turn to her hurt and displeasure.’’ 

She may be credited with having refused her consent 
to the proposals then made to her; and yet that such 
a conversation should have passed in h^ presence (of 
the truth of the main features of it there is no room for 
doubt) was serious and significant. The secret was ill 
kept: it reached the ears of the Spanish ambassador, 
who, though he could not believe it true, wrote an ac¬ 
count of it to Philip.’ The Queen was perhaps serious 
in her reluctance; perhaps she desired not to know what 
was intended till the deed was done. 

‘ This they should have done, 

■ And not have spoken oi' it. In her ’twas villany; 

In them it had been good service.’ 

Those among the Idrds, at all events, who viere mogt 


' Reply of Murray to the declar¬ 
ations of tMh Earls of Huntly And 
Argyle: Keith. 

* Declarations of Huntly and 

Argyle: Keith. • 

* ‘ Habia entendido que viendo 
algunos el desgusto que habia^entre 
estos Reyes, habian ofrecido ^ la 


Reyna de hacer algo contra,su 
marido, y que ella no habia venido 
en ello. Aunque tuve este aviso de 
buena parte, pareciome cosa que no 
se debia creer que se hubiese trafado 
con la Reyna semejante plat^ca.’— 
De Silva to Philip, January l8; 
MS. Simancat. 
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in Mary Stuart’s confidence concluded that if they Tvent 
their own way they had nothing to fear from her resent¬ 
ment. Four of the party present—Argyle, Huntly, 
Maitland, and Bothwell, with a cousin of Bothwell, Sir 
James Balfour—signed a bond immediately afterwards, 
while the Court was still at Craigmillar, to the foUowing 
purpose:— 

‘ That for sae meikle as it was thought expedient and 
profitable for the commonweal, by the nobility and lords 
underwritten, that sic an young fool and proud tyran (as 
the King) should not bear rule of them—for divers 
causes therefore they all had concluded that he should 
be put forth by one way or other—and whosoever should 
take the deed in hand or do it, they should defend and 
fortify it, for it should be by every one of them reckoned 
and holden dene by themselves.’ ^ 

The. curtain which was thus for a moment drawn aside 
again closes. The Queen went in the first week of De¬ 
cember to Stirling, where Darnley was allowed to join 
her ; and the English Catholics, who had been alarmed 
at the rumours which had gone abroad, flattered them¬ 
selves into a hope that all would again go well. The 
King would make amends for the past by affection and 
Submission; Mary Stuart would in time obliterate the 
painfnl feelings which her neglect of him had aroused.’’ 


* Ormeston’s confession: Pit- 
CilRN’s Criminal Trials of Scotland, 
® ‘ El Eey de Esoocia ha ya viente 
diasque esta con la Reyna, y comen 
juntos; y aunque parece que no 
perderh tan presto del todo el des- 


gusto del Eey por las cosas pasadas, 
todavia piensa que el tienipq, y estar 
juntos, y el Eey determinado de com- 
placerle, har& mucho en la huena 
recoacilihcion.’—De Silva to Philip, 
Defemher i8; MS. Simaricaa. 
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A few days after, the Earl of Bedford arrived from 
England; the Parliament was then approaching its (in¬ 
clusion ; th® storm had subsided, and Elizabeth, free to 
act for herself, had commissioned Bedford to toll the 
Qfteen of Scots that her claims should be investigated as 
soon as possible, and ‘ should receive as much favour as 
she could desire to her contentation.’‘ The ambassador 
had brought with him a magnificent font of gold weigh- 
ing 330 ozs., as a splendid present to the heir of the 
English throne. The Prince, who was to have been 
dipped in it at his baptism, had grown too large by the 
delay of the ceremony; but Elizabeth suggested that it 
might be used for ‘the next child.’ 

The time had been when these things would have 
satisfied Mary Stuart’s utmost hopes, and have filled her 
with exultation. Her thoughts, interests,.and anxieties 
were now otherwise occupied. On the 15th, at five ill 
the evening, the Prince was baptized by torch-light in 
Stirling Cfiiapel; the service was that of-the Catholic 
Church; the Archbishop of St Andrew’s, the most 
abandoned of all Episcopal scoundrels, ofiSciated, sup¬ 
ported by three of his brethren. The French ambas¬ 
sador cprried the child into the aisle ; the Countess of 
ArgAde, the same who'had been present at Bizzio’s. 
murder, held him at the font as Elizabeth’s representa¬ 
tive ; an<B three of the Scottish noblemen—Eglinton, 
Athol, and Eoss—were present at the ceremony. The 
rest, with the English .ambassador, stood outside thb 

»Instructions to the E«rl of Bedford going to Scotland; Keith. 

*> Ihid. 
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door. It boded ill for tlie supposed reconciliatioi\,that 
the Prince’s father, though in the castle at the time, 
remained in his own room, either still htooding over 
his wrongs and afraid that some insult should he passed 
upon him, or else forbidden by the Queen to appear. 

As soon as the baptism was over the suit for.fhe re¬ 
storation of Morton was continued: Bedford added his 
intercession to that of Murray ; Bothwell, Athol, and 
all the other noblemen joined in the entreaty; and on 
the a4th the Queen with some affectation of reluctance 
gave way. George Douglas, who had been the first to 
strike Eizzio, and Faldonside, who had held a pistol to 
her breast, -\fere alone excepted from a general and final 
pardon.^ 

Under any circumstances it could only have been 
with terror that Darnley could have encountered Morton 
and young Ruthven; but the conversation at Craig- 
millar, which had stolen into England, had been carried 
equally to his own ear. He knew that the pardon of 
Rizzio’s murderers had been connected with his own 
destruction ; and a whisper had reached him also of the 
bond which, though unsigned by the Queen, had been 
‘ drawn by her own device.’ ^ So long as Morton re- 
• mained in exile he could hope that the conspiracy 
against him was incomplete. The proclamation of the 
pardon was his death-knell, and the same night, swiftly, 
‘ without word spoken or leave taken, he stole away from 
Stirling and fled to his father.’ 


* Bedford to Cecil, December 30 v. Scoieh MSS. Rolls Soust. 
» Deposition of Thomas Crawford; MS. Ibid. 
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Ttat at such a crisis he should have been attacked 
by a* sudden and dangerous illness was, to say the least 
of it, a sin^lar coincidence# A few miles from the 
castle blue spots broke out over his body, and ho was 
carried into Glasgow languid and drooping, with a 
diseas* which the Court and the friends of the Court 
were pleased to call small-pox. 

There for a time he lay, his father absent, himself 
hanging between life and death, attended only by a few 
faithful servants, while the Queen with recovered health 
and spirits spent her Christmas with Both well at Drum¬ 
mond Castle and TuUibardine, waiting the issue of the 
disease. 

Unfortunately for all parties concerned, 
the King after a few days was reported to be 
slowly recovering. Either the natural disorder was too 
weak to kill him, or the poison had failed of its work. 
The Queen returned to Stirling: the favourite rode 
south to receive the exiles on their way back from Eng- ' 
land. ‘ In the yard of the hostelry of Whittingham,’ 
Bothwell and Morton met; and Morton, long after—on 
the eve of his own execution, when to speak the truth 
might ido him service where he was going, and could do 
him no hurt in this world—thus described whaf passed? 
between them:— 

' The Earl of Bothwell,’ said Morton, ‘ proposed to 
me the purpose of the King’s murder, seeing that it 
was the Queen’s mind that he should be taken away, 
because she blamed the King of Davie’s slaughter more 
than me.’ 
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Morton ‘ but newly come from one trouble, said^bat 
he was in no baste to enter into a new,* and required to 
be assured that the Queen indeed desired itT 

Both well said ‘ he knew what was in the Queen’s 
mind, and she would have it done.’ 

‘ Bring me the Queen’s hand for a warrant,’ ^J^orton 
said that ho replied, ‘ and then I will answer you.’ ^ 
Rash and careless as Mary Stuart’s passion made 
her, she was not so blind to prudence as to commit her 
signature as her husband had done. Bothwell promised 
that he would produce an order from her, but it never 
came, and Morton was saved from further share in the 
conspiracy. 

On the 14th of January the Queen brought the 
Prince to Edinburgh; on the 20th she wrote a letter to 
tlie Archbishop of Glasgow at Paris complaining of her 
husband’s behaviour to her, while the poor wretch was 
still lying on his sick bed; ^ and about the same time 
she was rejoined by Bothwell on his return from the 
Border. So far the story can be traced with confidence. 
At this point her conduct passes into the debateable 
land, where her friends meet those who condemn her 
with charges of falsehood and forgery. The evidence is 
•neithef conflicting nor insufilcient; the dying deposi¬ 
tions of the instruments of the crime taken on the steps 
of the scaffold, the ‘ undesigned coincidence^ between 
the stories of many separate witnesses, with letters which, 
after the keenest inquiry, were declared to be in her 
* 

^ The Earl of Morton’s confession: of Scottish Sistory^ p. 494. 

* The Queen of Scots to the Archbishop Glasgow, January 20: Keith. 
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own*handwriting, ^hed a light upon her proceedings as 
full as it is startling ; but the later sftfiPerings of Mary 
Stuart have surrounded her name with an atmosphere 
o^ tenderness, and half the world has preferred to be¬ 
lieve that she was the innocent victim of a hideous con¬ 


spiracy. 

The so-called certainties of history are but proba¬ 
bilities in varying degrees; and when witnesses no 
longer survive to be cross-questioned, those readers and 
writers who judge of truth by their emotions can believe 
what they please. To assert that documents were forged, 
or that witnesses were tampered with, costs them no 
effort; they are spared the trouble of rctfection by the 
ready-made assurance of their feelings. 

The historian, who is without confidence in these 
easy criteria of certainty, can but try his evidence Ijy 
such means as remain. lie examines what is doubtful 
by the light of what is established, and ofiers at last the 
conclusions at which his own mind has arrived, not as 
the demonstrated facts either of logic or passion, but as 
sometljing which after a survey of the whole case ap¬ 
pears to him to .be nearest to the truth.* 


> The story in the text is taken 
from the depositions in Andbbson 
and PiTOAiEN ; from the deposition 
of Crawford, in the Rolls House; 
and from the celebrated casket letters 
of Mary Stuart to Bothwell. The 
authenticity of these letters wfll be 
discussed in a future volume in con¬ 
nection with their discovery^ and 
with the examination of them r»hicb 


then took place. Meantime I shaJl 
assume the genuineness of docu¬ 
ments, which, without turning his¬ 
tory into a mere creation of imagin¬ 
ative sympathies, I do not feel at 
liberty to doubt. They come to, us 
after having passed the keenest 
scrutiny both in England and,Scot- 
land. The handwriting was found 
to resemble so exactly that of the 
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Tlie Queen then, after writing the letter of complaint 
against her husband to the Archbishop of Glasgow, sud¬ 
denly determined to visit his sick bed. On Thursday 
the a3rd of January she set out for Glasgow attended 
by her lover. They spent the night at Callendar toge¬ 
ther.* In the morning they parted ; the Earl returned 
to Edinburgh; Mary Stuart pursued her journey at¬ 
tended by Both well’s French servant Paris, through 
whom they had arranged to communicate. 

The news that she was on her way to Glasgow anti¬ 
cipated her appearance there. Darnley was confined to 
his bed; Lennox, who suspected mischief, when he heard 
that she was* coming, sent a gentleman, named Craw¬ 
ford, a noble, fearless kind of person, to apologize for 
his inability to meet her. It seems that after hearing 
of the bond at Craigmillar Darnley had written some 
letter to her, the inconvenient truths of which had been 
irritating ; and she had used certain bitter expressions 
about him which had been carried to his ears. Both 

Queen that the most accomplished 
expert could detect no difference. 

One of the letters could have been 
invented only by a genius equal to 
^at of ^Hakspearc; and that one 
once accomplished, would have been 
60, overpoweringly sufficient for its 
purpose that no forger would have 
multiplied the chances of detection 
by adding the rest. The inquiry at 
thb time appears to me to supersede 
authoritatively all later conjectures. 

The binglish council, among whom 
were many friends of Mary Stuart, 
had the French originals before 


them, while we have only transla¬ 
tions, or translations of trarslations. 

* ‘ AVhen Fothwell was conduct¬ 
ing the Queen to Glasgovy, whore 
she V.as going to the King, at Cal¬ 
lendar after supper, late. Lady Eeres 
came to Bothwell’s room, and seeing 
mo there, said, ‘ What tfoes M. Pahs 
here ? ’ ‘ It is all the same,’ said he, 
* Paris will say nothing.’ And there¬ 
upon, she took him to the Queen’s 
room.’ — Examination of French 
Paris : Avdeeson’s CoUeclion. Paris 

was iothwell’s servant. 

< 
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iatliftr and son. believed that she intended to be revenged; 
and Crawford when he gave his message did not con¬ 
ceal that his paster was afraid of her. 

* There is no remedy against fear,’ the Queen said 
shortly. 

‘ Madam,’ Crawford answered, ‘ I know so far of my 
master that he desires nothing more than that the se¬ 
crets of every creature’s heart were writ in their faces.’ '■ 

Crawford’s suspicions were too evident to be con¬ 
cealed. The Queen did not like them; she asked 
sharply if he had more to say; and when he said he 
had discharged his commission, she bade him ‘ hold his 
peace.’ 

Lord Darnley had made some use of his illness; as 
he lay between life and death he had come to under¬ 
stand that he had been a fool, and for the first time in 
his life had been thinking seriously. When the Queen 
entered his room she found him lying on his couch, 
weak and tmable to move. Her first question was about 
his letter; it was not her cue to irritate him, and she 
seemefj to expostulate on the credulity with which he 
had listened to» calumnies against her. He excused 
himself faintly. She flowed her manner to relax, and 
she inquired about the cause of his illness. 

A soft word unlocked at once the sluices of Darnley’s 
heart; his passion gushed out uncontrolled, and with a 
wild appeal he threw himself on his wife’s forgiveness. 

‘ You are the causfe of it,’ he said ; ‘ it comes only 


> Crawford’s d^osition : MS. Rolls House. 
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from you who will not pardon my faults when 1 am 
sorry for them. *1 have done wrong, I confess it; but 
others besides me have done wrong, and you have for¬ 
given them, and I am but young. You have forgiven 
me often, you may say; but may not a man of my age> 
for want of counsel, of which I am very destitvfte, fall . 
twice or thrice and yet repent and learn from experi¬ 
ence ? Whatever I have done wrong forgive me; I 
will do so no more. Take me back to you; let me be 
your husband again or may I never rise from this bed. 
Say that it shall be so,’ he went on with wild eager¬ 
ness ; ‘ God knows I am punished for making my God 
of you—for having no thought but of you.’' 

He was flinging himself into her arms as readily as 
she could hope or desire; but she was afraid of exciting 
Ijis suspicions by being too complaisant. She answered 
kindly that she was sorry to see him so unwell; and 
she asked him again why he had thought of leaving the 
country. 

lie said that ‘ he had never really meant to leave it; 
yet had it been so there was reason enough; shp knew 
how he had been used.’ 

She went back to the bond of Craigmillar. It was 

hecessary for her to learn who had betrayed the secret 

and how much of it was known. 

' ** 

Weak and facile as usual, Darnley gave up the name 
of his informant: it was the Laird of Minto ; and then 

* (yrawford’a deposition. The conversation as related by Darnley to 
Crawford, tallies exactly with that given Vy hfary herself to-Bothwell in 
the casket letters. < 
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he Said that ‘he <jpuld not believe that she who wa^ liis 
own propej flesh woidd do him harm; ’ ‘ if any other 
would do it/ he added with something of his old brava¬ 
do, ‘ they should buy him dear unless they took him 
sleeping.’ 

Hsr part was diflacult to act. As she seemed so kind 
he begged that she would give him his food; he even 
wished to kiss her, and his breath after his illness was 
not pleasant. ‘ It almost killed me,’ she wrote to Both- 
well, ‘ though I sat as far from him as the bed would 
allow : he is more gay than ever you saw him ; in fact 
he makes love to me, of the which I take so great plea¬ 
sure that I enter never where he is but'incontinent I 
take the sickness of my sore side which I am so troubled 
with.’ ^ 

"When she attempted to leave the room he implored 
her to stay with him. He had been told, he said, that 
she had brought a litter with her; did she mean to take 
him away ? 

She said she thought the air of Craigmillar would 
do hijji good ; and as he could not sit on horseback she 
had contriyed a^means by which he could be carried. 

The name of Craigmillar had an ominous sound. 
The words were kind, but there was perhaps some odS. 
glitter o^the eyes not whoUy satisfactory. 

He answered that if she would promise him on her 
honour to live with him as his wife and not to le!^e 
him any more, he wouTd go with her to the world’s end. 


* Mary Stuart to Bathwell: Andebson’s Colketion. 
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and^ care for nothing; if not he wo.uld stay wherd he 
was. 

It was for that purpose, she said tenderly, that she 
had come to Glasgow; the separation had injured both 
of them, and it was time that it should end; ‘ and so 
she granted his desire and promised it should her as he 
had spoken, and thereupon gave him her hand and faith 
of her body that she would love him and use him as her 
husband ; ’ she would wait only till his health was re¬ 
stored ; he should use cold baths at Craigmillar, and 
then all should be well. 

Again she returned to his letter; she was still un¬ 
easy about his knowledge of the bond, and she asked 
whether he had any particular fear of either of the 
noblemen. He had injured Maitland most, and he 
shivered when she named him. He felt but too surely 
with what indifference Maitland would set his heel on 
such a worm as he was. 

She spoke of Lady Reres, Bothwell’s evil friend. 
Damley knew what that woman had been and suspected 
what she might be. He said he liked her n9t, and 
wished to God she might serve the Queen to her 
honour ; but he would believe her promise, he woTild do 
all that she would have him do, and would love all that 
she loved. 

She had gained her point; he would go with her, 
apd that was all she wanted. A slight cloud rose be¬ 
tween them before she left the room. He was impatient 
at her going, and complained that .she would not stay 
with him: she on her part said that he must keep her 
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protfiise secret; tl^e lords would be suspicious of tbeir 
agreement, and must not know of it. • 

He did net like tbe mention of tbe lords; tbe lords, 
b% said, bad no right to interfere ; he would never ex¬ 
cite the lords against her, and she he trusted would not 
again miake a party against him. 

She said that their past disagreements had been no 
fault of hers. He and he alone was to blame for all 
that had gone wrong. 

With these words she left him. Mary Stuart was 
an admirable actress; rarely perhaps on the world’s 
stage has there been a more skilful player. But the 
game was a difficult one; she had still •some natural 
compunction, and the performance was not quite per¬ 
fect. 

Darnley, perplexed between hope and fear, affec¬ 
tion and misgiving, sent for Crawford. He related 
the conversation which had passed, so far as he could 
recollect it, word for word, and asked him what he 
thought. 

Crjwford, unblinded by passion, answered at once 
‘that he liked *t not; ’ if the Queen wished to have 
him Eving with her, .why did she not take him to 
Holyrood ? Craigmillar—a remote and lonely countrj^ 
house—was no proper j)lace for him; if he went 
with her he would go rather as her prisoner than her 
husband. ^ 

Darnley answered that he thought little less himself; 
he had but her promisq to trust to, and he feared What 
she might mean ; he hip,d resolved to go however; ‘ he 
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would trust himself in her hands tho^igh she should cut 
his throat.’ ‘ 

And Mary, what was her occupation after parting 
thus from her husband ? Late into the night she sat 
writing an account of that day’s business to her lover, 
‘ with whom,’ as she said, ‘ she had left her heart.* 
She told him of her meeting with Crawford, and of 
her coming to the King; she related, with but slight 
verbal variations, Damley’s passionate appeal to her, as 
Darnley himself had told it to his friend. 

‘I pretend,’ she wrote, ‘that I believe what he 
says; you never saw him better or heard him speak 
more humbly. If I did not know his heart was wax, 
and mine a diamond whereinto no shot can enter but 
that which comes from your hand, I could almost have 
lyid pity on him; but fear not, the plan shall hold to 
the death.’ 

If Mary Stuart was troubled with a husband, Both- 
well was inconvenienced equally with a wife. 

‘ Remember in return,’ she continued, ‘ that you 
suffer not yourself to be won by that false mistpess of 
yours, who will travel no less with you < for the same; I 
believe they learnt their lesson together. He haS ever 
a tear in his eye. He desires I should feed him with 
my own hands. I am doing what I hate. Would you 
not laugh to see me lie so well and dissemble so well, 
aijid tell truth betwixt my hands ? We are coupled 
with two bad companions. The devil simder us, and 

s. 


rawford’s deposition: Seotel MSS. Rolls House. 
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God.knit us together to be the most faithful couple that 
ever*he united. This is my faith—I yriU die in it.» I 
am writing fo you while the rest are sleeping, since I 
cannot sleep as they do, and as I would desire—that is, 
in your arms, my dear love; whom I pray God pre¬ 
serve Jrom all evil and send you repose.’ 

Without much moral scrupulousness about her, 
Mary Stuart had still feelings which answer to a loose 
man’s ‘ sense of honour.’ 

‘ I must go forward,’ she said, ‘ with my odious 
purpose. You make me dissemble so far that I abhor 
it, and you cause me to do the office of a traitress. If 
it were not to obey you I had rather die th^n do it; mv 
heart bleeds at it. He will not come with me except I 
promise him that I shall be with him as before, and 
doing this he will do all I please and come with me. 
To make him trust me I had to fence in some thin<% 

O 

with him ; so when he asked that when he was well we 
should both have but one bed, I said that if he changed 
not purpose between now and then it should be so ; but 
in the mean time I bade him take care that ho lot no¬ 
body Snow of it, because the lords would fear if we 
agreed together, he would make them feel the small ac¬ 
count they made of him*. In fine, he will go any wher« 
that I ask him. Alas! I never deceived anybody; but 
I remit nfe altogether to your pleasure. Send me word 
what to do and I will do it. Consider whether you 
can contrive anything more secret by medicine. Hefis 
to take medicine and baths at Craigmillar. He susQjects 
greatly, and yet he truSts me. I am sorry to hurt any 
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one that depends on me; yet you may command me in 
all things. About Lady Reres, he said, I pray God she 
may serve you to your honour. He suspects the thing 
you know, and of his life; hut as to the last, when^ I 
speak two or three kind words he is happy and out of 
doubt. Bum this letter, for it is dangerous and nothing 
well said in it.’ 

Then following the ehh and flow pf her emotions to 
that strange point where the criminal passion of a 
woman becomes almost virtue in its utter self-abandon¬ 
ment, she appealed to Bothwell not to despise her for 
the treachery to which for his sake she was con¬ 
descending. ' 

‘ Have no evil opinion of me for this,’ she con¬ 
cluded ; ‘ you yourself are the cause of it; for my own 
private revenge I would not do it to him. Seeing, then, 
that to obey you, my dear love, I spare neither honour, 
conscience, hazard, nor greatness, take it I pray you in 
' good part. Look not at that woman whose false tears 
should not he so much regarded as the true and faithful 
labour which I am bearing to deserve her place ; to ob¬ 
tain which—against my nature—I betray those that may 
hinder me. God forgive me, and God give you, my 
enly love, the happiness and prosperity which your 
lyimhle and faithful friend desires for you. She hopes 
soon to be another thing to you. It is late.' I could 
write to you for ever ; yet now I will kiss your hand 
and end.’ * 


' Mary Stuart to Bothwell: Andbebou’s ColUetion, 
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With these thoughts in her mind Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland, lay down upon her bed—to steep, 
doubtless—%leep with the soft tranquillity of an innocent 
child. Eemorse may disturb the slumbers of the man 
•\^o is dabbling with his first experiences of wrong. 
When the pleasure has been tasted and is gone, and 
’ nothing is left of the crime but the ruin which it has 
wrought, then too the Furies take their seats upon the 
midnight pillow. But the meridian of evil is for the 
most part left unvexed; and when human creatures have 
chosen their road they are let alone to follow it to the end. 

The next morning the Queen added a few closing 
words: 

‘ If in the mean time I hear nothing to the contrary, 
according to my commission I will bring the man to 
Craigmillar on Monday—^where he will be all W^ednes- 
day—and I will go to Edinburgh to draw blood of mb. 
Provide for all things and discourse upon it first with 
yourself.’ 

This letter and another to Maitland she gave in 
charge to Paris to take to Edinburgh. In delivering 
them 8he bade him tell Both well that she had prevented 
the King from kissing her, as Lady Beres could wit¬ 
ness ; and she told him* to ask Maitland whether Craigr 
miliar was to be the place, or whether they had changed 
their plaa. They would* give him answers with which 
he would come back to her immediately. She would 
herself wait at Glasgow with the King till his returrf 

Paris, after being a day upon the road, reached IJdin- 
burgh with his despatches on the night of Saturday the 
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a5tli. On going to Botlx-weU’s room tlie next morning 
he found the Earl absent, and a senrant directed \im 
to a house belonging to Sir Robert Balfour, brother of 
James Balfour who signed the CraigmiUar bond. 

St Mary’s-in-the-Fields, called commonly Kirk-a- 
Field, was a roofless and ruined church, standing just 
inside the old town walls of Edinburgh, at the north- ‘ 
western corner of the present College. Adjoining it 
there stood a quadrangular building which had at one 
time belonged to the Dominican monks. The north 
front was built along the edge of the slope which descends 
to the Cowgate; the south side contained a low range 
of unoccupied rooms which had been ‘priests’ chambers;’ 
the east consisted of offices and servants’ rooms; the 
principal apartments in the dwelling into which the 
place had been converted were in the western wing, 
which completed the square. Under the windows there 
was a narrow strip of grass-plat dividing the house from 
the town wall; and outside the wall were gardens into 
which there was an opening through the cellars by an 
underground passage. The principal gateway faced 
north and led direct into the quadrangle. 

Here it was that Paris found Bothwell with Sir 

\ 

James BaHbur. He delivered his letter and gave his 
message. The Earl wrote a few words in reply. ‘ Com¬ 
mend me to the Queen,’ he said as he gave the note, ‘and 
tell her that all will go well. Say that Balfour and I 
hi,ve not slept all night, that everything is arranged, 
and that the King’s lodgings are ready for him. I have 
sent her a diamond. You may say I would fend my 
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heart too were it in my power—^but she has it already.’ 

•A few more -w^rds passed, and from Bothwell Paris 
went to Mtritland, who also wrote a brief answer. To the 
verbal quesfion he answered, ‘ Tell her Majesty to take 
the King to Kirk-a-Field; ’ and with these replies the 
messenger rode back through the night to his mistress. 

sL was not up when he arrived; her impatience 
could not rest till she was dressed, and she received 
him in bed. He gave his letters and his message. She 
asked if there was anything further. He answered that 
Bothwell bade him say ‘ he would have no rest till he 
had accomplished their enterprise, and that for love of her 
he would train a pike all his life.’ The Queen laughed. 

‘ Please God,’ she said, ‘ it shall not come to that.’ ‘ 

A few hours later she was on the road with her 
yietim. He could bo moved but slowly. She was 
obliged to rest with him two days at Linlithgow; and*it 
was not till the 30th that she was able to bring him to 
Edinburgh. As yet he knew nothing of the change of , 
hjs destination, and supposed that he was going on to 
Craigmillar. Bothwell however met the cavalcade out¬ 
side the gates and took charge of it. Ho attention was 
paid pither to ^ile exclamation or remonstrance; Darn- 
ley was informed that the Kirk-a-Field house w^s 
most convenient .for him, and to Kirk-a-Field he was 
conducted. * 

‘ The lodgings ’ prepared for him were in the west 
wing, which was divided from the rest of the house ly a 

1 iftxamination of tarU*: Pitcairn’s Crimiml TriaU, vol. 1. 
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large door at the foot of the staircase. A passage ran 
along the ground floor from which a room opened which 
had been fitted up for the Queen. At the head of the 
stairs a similar passage led first to the King’s room— 
which was immediately over that of the Queen—and 
further on to closets and rooms for the servants. 

Here it was that Damley was established during the 
last hours which he was to know on earth. The keys of 
the doors were given ostentatiously to his groom of the 
chamber, Thomas Kelson; the Earl of Bothwell being 
already in possession of duplicates. The door from the 
cellar into the garden had no lock, but the servants were 
told that it (?ould be secured with bolts from within. 
The rooms themselves had been comfortably furnished, 
and a handsome bed had been set up for the King with 
new hangings of black velvet. The Queen however 
setemed to think that they would be injured by the 
splashing from Darnley’s bath, and desired that they 
might be taken down and changed. Being a person of 
ready expedients too she suggested that the door at the 
bottom of the staircase was not required for protection. 
She had it taken down and turned into a cover for the 
bath-vat; ‘ so that there was nothing 'left to stop the 
Passage into the said chamber but only the portal door.’ ^ 

After this little attention she left her husband in 
possession; she intended herself to sleep from time to 
time there, but her own room was not yet ready, 
n The further plan was still unsettled. Bothwell’s first 


* Examination of Thomas Nc&oa ; Pitcairn. 
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not^n was to tempt Darnley out into tlie country some 
sunhy day for exercise and then to kill him. But ‘‘this 
purpose wasfchanged because it would be knownand 
was perhaps abandoned with the alteration of the place 
from Craigmillar. 

TJije Queen meanwhile spent her days at her hus¬ 
band’s side, watching over his convalescence with seem¬ 
ingly anxious affection, and returning only to sleep at 
Holyrood. In the starry evenings, though it was mid¬ 
winter, she would go out into the garden with Lady 
Reres, and ‘ there sing and use pastime.’ ^ After a few 
days her apartment at Kirk-a-Field was made habitable; 
a bed was set up there in which she coftld sleep, and 
particular directions were given as to the part of the 
room where it was to stand. Paris through some mis¬ 
take misplaced it. ‘Fool that you are,’ the Queen 
said to him when she saw it, ‘ the bed is not to stand 
there ; move it yonder to the other side.’ ^ She perhaps 
meant nothing, but the words afterwards seemed omin¬ 
ously significant. A powder barrel was to be lighted 
in that room to blow the house and every one m it into 
the ai* They l^pd placed the bed on the spot where the 
powd«r was to stand, immediately below the bed of the 

King. 

Whatever she meant, she contrived when it was 
moved t 5 pass two nights there. The object was to 


I Hepburn’s confession : •An¬ 
derson. 

* Depositions of Thetoas »Nel- 
son; Pitcairn, 


5 ‘ Sot que tu es, je ne veulx pas 
que mon lit soyt en cest en^^i’t la» 
et du fait le feist oster.’—Examina¬ 
tion of Paris: Pitcairn. 
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make it appear as if in what was to follow her own life 
had* been aimed at as well as her husband’s. Wednes¬ 
day, the 5th, she slept there, and" Friday, the 
February. , , , , 

7th, and then her penance was almost ov^r, 
for on Saturday the thing was to have been done. 

Among the wild youths who followed Bothwell’s 
fortunes three were found who consented to be the in¬ 


struments—young Hay the Laird of Tallo, Hepburn of 
Bolton, and the Laird of Ormeston—gentlemen retainers 
of Bothwell’s house, and ready for any desperate ad¬ 
venture.^ Delay only created a risk of discovery, and 
the Earl on Friday arranged his plans for the night 
ensuing.* *' 

It seems however that at the last moment there 


was an impression either that the powder might fail or 
ihat Darnley could be more conveniently killed in a 
scuffle with an appearance of accident. Lord Bobert 
Stuart, Abbot of St Cross, one of James the Fifth’s wild 
•brood of children whom the church had provided with 
land and title, had shared in past times in the King’s 
riots, and retaining some regard for him had warned 
the poor creature to be on his guard. 7)arnley, making 
love to destruction, told the Qv^een j and Stuart,•know- 


' Hepburn on bis trial said that the lords were all agreed. He a^cd 
when Bothwell first proposed the what Murray said, ‘^urray, Mur- 
luurder to liim, ‘ he answered it was ray! ’ said the Earl, ‘ il ne se veult 
an evil pur;)oso, but because he was n’ayder ni nuyre, mais o’est tout 
s^ant to his Lordship he would do ung.’ ‘ Monsieur,’ Paris replied, ‘ il 
as the rest.’ So also said Hay and est sage.’—Examination of Paris ; 
Ormeston. Paris, according to his Pitcairn. 

own story, was alike afraid to refuse * Examination of Hay of 'fallo: 
and to consent. Bothwell told him Anoeeson. 
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his ownJ,ife miglit pay tlie forfeit of hi^ in¬ 
terference, gither received a hint that* he might buy his 
pardon by doing the work himself, or else denied his 
words and offered to make the King maintain them at 
the sword s point. A duel, could it be managed, would 
remote all difficulty; and Bothwell would take care 
how it should end. 

Something of this kind was in contemplation on the 
Saturday night, and the explosion was deferred in con¬ 
sequence. The Queen that evening at Holyrood bade 
Paris tell Bothwell ‘ that the Abbot of St Cross should 
go to the King’s room and do what the Earl knew of.’ 
Paris carried the message, and Bothwell answered, 
‘ Tell the Queen that I will speak to St Cross and then 
I will see her.’ * 

But this too came to nothing. Lord Robert worst, 
and angry words, according to some accounts, wore ex¬ 
changed between him and Darnley; but a sick man un¬ 
able to leave his couch was in no condition to cross swords; 
and for one more night he was permitted to survive. 

So!,at last came Sunday, eleven months exactly from 
the day of EiziSo’s murder ; and Mary Stuart’s words, 
that she would never rest till that dark busiqpss was 
revenged, were about to be fulfilled. The Earl of 
Murray, !^nowing perhaps what was coming, yet unable 
to interfere, had been long waiting for an opportunity 
to leave Edinbxirgh. Early that morning he ^ ^ « 
wrote to his sister to say that Lady Murray 


• Examinati*n of Paris: Anderson. 
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was ill at St Andrew’s, and that she wished him to‘^join 
her; the Queen with some reluctance gave Jhim leave to 
go. 

It was a high day at the Court: Sebastian, one tof 
the musicians, was married in the afternoon to Mar¬ 
garet Cawood, Mary Stuart’s favourite waiting-Woman. > 
When the service was over, the Queen took an early 
supper with the Bishop of Argyle, and afterwards, ac¬ 
companied by Cassilis, Huntly, and the Earl of Argyle, 
she went as usual to spend the evening with her hus¬ 
band, and professed to intend to stay the night with him. 
The hours passed on. She was more than commonly 
tender; and Darnley, absorbed in her caresses, paid no 
attention to sounds in the room below him, which had 
he heard them might have disturbed his enjoyment. 

* At ten o’clock that night two servants of Bothwell, 
Powrie and Patrick Wilson, came by order to the Earl’s 
apartments in Holyrood. Hepburn, who was waiting 
there, pointed to a heap of leather bags and trunks 
upon the floor, which he bade them carry to the gate of 
the gardens at the back of Kirk-a-Field. They threw the 
load on a pair of pack-horses and led thfe'way in the dark 
^as they were told; Hepburn himself went with them, and 
at the gate they foimd Bothwell, with 'Hay, Ormeston, 
and another person, muffled in their clocks. The 
horses were left standing in the lane. The six men 
silently took the bags on their shoulders and carried 
them to the postern door which led through the town 
wall. Bothwell then went in .to join the Queen, and 
tol(I the rest to make haste wi<^ their work and finish 
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it before the Qu^n should go. Powrie and Wilson 
were dismi^ed; Hepburn and the thtee others dragged 
the bags through the cellar into Mary Stuart’s room. 
They had intended to put the powder into a cask, but 
the door was too narrow, so they carried it as it was and 
pourSd it out in a heap upon the floor. 

They blundered in the darkness. Bothwell, who 
was listening in the room above, heard them stumbling 
at their work, and stole down to warn them to bo silent; 
but by that time all was in its place. The dark mass 
in which the fire-spirit lay imprisoned ro86 dimly from 
the ground; the match was in its place, and the Earl 
glided back to the Queen’s side. * 

It was now past midnight. Hay and Hepburn 
were to remain with the powder alone. ‘You know 
what you have to do,’ Ormeston whispered; ‘ when ^11 
is quiet above, you fire the end of the lint and come 
away.’ 

With these words Ormeston passed stealthily into * 
the garden. Paris, who had been assisting in the ar- 
rangpnont, went upstairs to the King’s room, and his 
appearance wafc the signal concerted beforehand for the 
party to break up. Bothwell whispered a few words in 
Argyle’s ear; Argyle touched Paris on the back signi¬ 
ficantly^ there was a pause—^the length of a Paternos¬ 
ter ^—^when the Queen suddenly recollected that there 
was a masque and a.dance at the Palace on the occasion 
of the marriage, and that she had promised to be present. 


I BiamiMtion of Paris; Pitcairn. 
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She^ rose, and witk many regrets t^at she could'not 
stay as she intended, kissed her husband, put a ring on 
his finger, wished him good night, and went. The 
lords followed her. As she left the room, she said as if 
by accident, ‘ It was just this time last year that Riz- 
zio was slain.’ ^ 

In a few moments the gay train was gone. The 
Queen walked back to the glittering halls in Ilolyrood; 
Darnley was left alone with his page, Taylor, who slept 
in his room, and his two servants, Nelson and Edward 
Seymour. 'Below in the darkness, Bothwell’s two fol¬ 
lowers shivered beside the powder heap, and listened 
with hushed breath till all was still. 

The King, though it was late, was in no mood for 
sleep, and Mary’s last words sounded awfully in his 
ears. As soon as she was gone he went over ‘ her many 
speeches,’ he spoke of her soft words and her caresses 
which had seemed sincere, ‘ but the mention of Davie’s 
slaughter marred all his pleasure.’ 

‘ What will she do ? ’ said he, ‘ it is very lonely.’ 
The shadow of death was creeping over him; he ^as no 
longer the random boy who two years before had come 
to Scotland filled with idle dreams of vain ambition. 
Sorrow, suffering, disease, and fear had done their work. 
That night, before or after the Queen’s visit, he was said 

I ^ 

to have opened the Prayer-book, and to have read over 
the 55th Psalm,^ which by a strange coincidence was 


' pncHANAN: History of Scot¬ 
land.] 

* [Caldebwood, vol. ii. p. 344.] 


* [Sir William Drury, the au¬ 
thority for this statement, says that 
‘ he went over the 5Sth Psalm.a few 
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m |he English setvice for the day that was dawnjng. 

True or (alse, such was the tale at'the time; and the 
words have a terrible appropriateness. 

‘Hear my prayer, O Lord, and hide not thyself 
from my petition. 

‘ My heart is disquieted within me, and the fear of 
death is fallen upon me. 

Eearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and 
an horrible dread hath overwhelmed me. 

‘ It is not an open enemy that hath done me this 
dishonour, for then I could have borne it. 

‘ It was even thou, my companion, n^ guide, and 
my own familiar friend.’ 

Forlorn victim of a cruel age ! Twenty-one years 
old—no more. At the end of an hour he went to bed, 
with his page at his side. An hour later they two wexe 
lying dead in the garden beyond the wall. 

The exact facts of the murder were never known— 
only at two o’clock that Monday morning, a ‘crack’ 
was heard which made the drowsy citizens of Edinburgh 
turn iji their sleep, and brought down all that side of 
Balfour’s houst? of Kirk-a-Field in a confused heap of 
dust and ruin. Kelson, the sole survivor, wei^ to bed 
and slept when he left his master, and ‘ knew nothing 
till he fqpnd the house .falling about him; ’ Edward 
Seymour was blown in pieces; but Barnley and his 
page were found forty yards away under a tree, w^h 

hours before his death.’-^Drwy to Cecil, March 1567: Border MSS. 
Bulls House.'] 
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‘no sign of fire on them,’ and with-their clothes scat¬ 
tered at their side. 

Some said that they were smothered in' their sleep; 
some that they were taken down into a stable add 
‘ wirried; ’ some that ‘ hearing the keys grate in the 
doors below them, they started from their beds and 
were flying down the stairs, when they were caught 
and strangled.’ Hay and Hepburn told one consistent 
story to the foot of the scaffold:—When the voices 
were silent overhead they lit the match and fled, lock¬ 
ing the doors behind them. In the garden they found 
Bothwell watching with his friends, and they waited 
there till the house blew up, when they made off and 
saw no more. It was thought however that in dread of 
torture they left the whole dark truth untold; and over 
the events of that night a horrible mist still hangs un¬ 
penetrated and unpenetrable for ever. 

This only was certain, that with her husband Mary 
Stuart’s chances of the English throne perished also, 
and with them all serious prospect of a Catholic revolu¬ 
tion. With a deadly instinct the world diviBed the 
author of the murder; and more than 8ne nobleman, on 
;the night on which the news reached London, hastened 
to transfer his allegiance to Lady Catherine Grey.^ 

The faithful Melville hurried up to defend his mis¬ 
tress—^but to the anxious questions of de Silva, though 
hcj called her innocent, 'he gave confused answers.* 

^De Silra to Philip, February veoje algo coufuso.’—De Silva to 
17: MS. Simaneas. Philip, February 22: MS, Ibid. 

* ‘ Aunque este salv6 b la Keyna, 
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‘ I^dy Lennox d^ands vengeance upon the Queen of 
Scots/ de S^lva said; ‘ nor is Lady L6nnox alone in the 
belief of her guilt; they say it is revenge for the 
Italian secretary. The heretics denounce her with one 
voice ; the Catholics are divided; her own friends ac¬ 
quit lier; the connections of the King cry out upon 
her without exception.’ ‘ 

On the 1st of March, Moret, the Duke of 

MarcH. 

Savoy’s ambassador at the Scotch Court, 
passed through London on his way to the Continent. 
He had been in Edinburgh at the time of the murder; 
and de Silva turned to him for comfort. But Moret 
had no comfort to give. ‘ I pressed him,^said de Silva, 
‘ to tell me whether he thought the Queen was inno¬ 
cent ; he did not condemn her in words, but he said 
nothing in her favour;’^ ‘the spirits of the Catholjcs 
are broken ;' should it turn out that she is guilty, her 
party in England is gone, and by her means there is no 
more chance of a restoration of religion. 


' De Silva to Philip, February 
22: Ibii 

> ‘ Apretandole ?ue me dixeso lo 
que le'lparecia conforme h lo jue el 
habia visto y colegido si la Eeyua 
tenia culpa dello, aunque no la le 
condefio de palabra, no le salbo 


nada.’—De Silva to Pliilip,March i: 
MS. Ibid. 

® ‘ Mucho ha este caso enflaque- 
cido los animoa do los Catolicos.’ — 
Ibid. 

« Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

DEATH OF o’nEIL. 

>564 Sussex having failed alike to 

X beat Shan O’Neil in the field or to get 
him satisfactorily murdered, had at last been recalled, 
leaving the government of Ireland in the hands of Sir 
Nicholas Arnold. An unsuccessful public servant ne¬ 
ver failed to find a friend in Elizabeth, whose disposition 
to quarrel with her ministers was usually in proportion 
to their ability. She had shared the confidence of the 
late Deputy in what to modern eyes appears unpardon¬ 
able treachery; she received him on his return tOoEng- 
land with undiminished confidence, a&d she allowed 
him to confirm her in her resolution to spend no more 
money in the hopeless enterprise of bringing the Irish 
into order; while she left Arnold to set the l^ears and 
bandogs to tear each other, and watched contentedly 
the struggle in Ulster between O’Neil and the Scots of 
the Isles. 

The breathing-time would h^ive been used to better 
advantage had the reform been carried to completeness 
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UfliiDli had been commenced with the mutinous mis- 
creants miscalled the English army. But the bands 
could not discharged with decency till they had re¬ 
ceived their wages; without money they could only 
continue to maintain themselves on the plunder of the 
farmers of the Pale; and the Queen, provoked with the 
past expenses to which she had so reluctantly assented, 
knotted her purse-strings, and seemed determined that 
Ireland should in future hear the cost of its own misgo- 
vernment. The worst peculations of the principal officers 
were inquired into and punished: Sir Henry Ratcliff, 
Sussex’s brother, was deprived of his command and 
sent to the castle; but Arnold’s vigour -sfas limited by 
his powers. The paymasters continued to cheat the 
Government in the returns of the number of their 
troops ; the Government defended themselves by letting 
the pay run into arrear; the soldiers revenged their ill- 
usage on the people; and so it came to pass that in 
O’Neil’s country alone in Ireland—defended as it was 
from attacks from without, and enriched with the plun¬ 
der of the Pale—were the peasantry prosperous, or life 
or property secure. 

Munster was distra9ted by the feuds between Ormond 
and Desmond; while the deep bays and creeks of Cotk 
and Kerry were the nests and hiding-places of EngUsh 
pirates, whose numbers had just received a distinguished 
addition in the person of Sir Thomas Stukeley, with a 
barque of four hundred tons and ‘ a hundred tall soldiers, 
besides mariners.’. ^ 

Stukely had been qp his way to Florida with a license 
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from the Crown to make discoveries and to settle there; 
but he had found a convenient halting-place in an Irish 
harbour, from which he could issue out and plunder “the 
Spanish galleons.* He had taken up his quarters at 
Kinsale, ‘ to make the sea his Florida; ’ ^ and in antici¬ 
pation of the terms on which he was likely to find him¬ 
self with Elizabeth, he contrived to renew an acquaint¬ 
ance which he had commenced in England with Shan 
O’Heil. The friendship of a buccaneer who was growing 
rich on Spanish plunder might have seemed inconvenient 
to a chief who had offered Ireland as a fief to Philip; 
but Shan was not particular: Philip had as yet shown 
but a cold infiisrest in Irish rebellion, and Stukely filled 
liis cellars with sherry from Cadiz, amused him with his 
■ magniloquence, and was useful to him by his real dex¬ 
terity and courage. So fond Shan became of him that 
he had the impertinence to write to Elizabeth in favour 
‘ of that his so dearly loved friend, and her Majesty’s 
* worthy subject,’ with whom he was grieved to hear 
that her Majesty was displeased. He could not but 
believe that she had been misinformed; but if indeed so 
good and gallant a gentleman had given her cause of 
offence, Shan entreated that her Majesty, for his sake and 
ift the name of the services which he had himself ren¬ 
dered to England, would graciously pardon him; and he, 


* ‘ Stukely’s piracies are much 
railed at here in all parts, I hang 
down my head with shame. Alas! 
though it coit the Queen roundly, 
let him for honour’s sake be fetched 
in. These pardons to such as be ho»U» 


humani genem I like not.’—Chaloner 
to Cecil, Madrid, December 14,1564; 
Spanish MSS. Rolls Some. 

* Sir Thomas Wroth to Cecil, 
NoTembei*l7; Irish MSS. Ibid. 
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with Stukely for a friend and confidantj would make 
Ireland such as Ireland never was since the warld 
began.^ 

Among so many mischiefs ‘religion’ was naturally 
in a bad way. ‘ The lords and gentlemen of the Pale went 
habitually to mass.’ “ The Protestant bishops were chiefly 
agitated by the vestment controversy. Adam Loftus, 
the titular Primate, to whom saicked villages, ravished 
women, and famine-stricken skeletons crawling about 
the fields were matters of every-day indiflerence, shook 
with terror at the mention of a surplice.® IJobert Daly 
wrote in anguish to CecU, in dismay at the countenance 
to ‘Papistry,’ and at his own inability^o prolong a 
persecution which he had happily commenced.* 


' Shan O’Neil to Elizabeth, j 
June 18, 1565 : Irish MSS. Foils 
Bouse. 

^ Adam Loftus to Elizabeth, 
May 17 : MS. Ibid. 

® Adam Loftus to Cecil, July 
16: MS. Ibid. 

‘ The bruit of the alteration in 
religion is so talked of here among 
the Papists, and they so triumph 
upon the same, it wciild grieve any 
good Christian heart to hear of their 
rejoicing; yea, in so much thaPmy 
Lord Primate, my Lord of Meath, 
and I, being the Queen’s commis¬ 
sioners in eciesiastical causes, dare 
not be so bold now in executing our 
commissions in ecclesiastical causes 
as we have been to this time. .To 
what end this talk will grow I am not 
able to say. I fear it will grow to 
the great contempt of the Gospel 


and of the ministers of the same, 
except that spark be extinguished 
before it grow to flame. The occa¬ 
sion is that certain learned men of 
our religion are put from their 
livings in England; upon what oc¬ 
casion is not known here as yet. 
The poor Protestants, amazed at the 
talk, do often resort to me to learn 
what the matter means; whom I 
comfort with the most faithful texts 
of Scripture that I can find. . . . 
But 1 beseech you send, me somg 
comfortable words concerning the 
stablishing of our religion, wherew U li 
I may both confirm the wavering 
hearts of the doubtful, and suppress 
the stout brags of the sturdy and 
proud Papists.’—Robert Laly %o 
Cecil, July 2: Irish MSS. Foils 
House. 
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Some kind of shame was felt by statesmen in 

« England at the condition in Vhich Ireland eon- 
tinued. Unable to do anything real towards amending 
it, they sketched out among them about this time a 
scheme for a more effective government. The idea of tfie 
division of the country into separate presidencies lay at 
the bottom of whatever hopes they felt for an improved 
order of things. So long as the authority of the sove¬ 
reign was represented only by a Deputy residing at 
Dublin, with a few hundred ragged marauders called by 
courtesy ‘ t^e army,’ the Irish chiefs would continue, like 
O’Neil, to,be’virtually independent; while, by recogniz¬ 
ing the reality of a power which could not be taken from 
them, the English Government could deprive them of 
their principal motive for repudiating their allegiance. 

The aim of the Tudor sovereigns had been from the 
hrst to introduce into Ireland the feudal administration 
of the English counties; they had laboured to persuade 
the chiefs to hold their lands under the Crown, with the 
obligations which landed tenures in England were sup¬ 
posed always to carry with them. The large owner of 
the soil, to the extent that his lordship extended', was in 
the English theory the ruler of its infiabitants, magis¬ 
trate from the nature of his position, and representative 
of the majesty of the Crown. Again and again they 
had endeavoured to convince the Irish that' order was 
better than anarchy; that their faction fights, their 
murders, their petty wars and robberies, were a scandal to 
thepi; that till they could amend their ways they were 
no better than savages. Fair" measures and foul had 
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alpce failed so far. Once more a project was imagined 
of some possible reformation, wbicb might succeed at 
least on p^er. 

In the system which was at last to bring a golden age 
to Ireland, the four provinces were to be governed each 
by % separate president and council. Every county was 
to have its sheriff; and the Irish noblemen and gentle¬ 
men were to become the guardians of the law which they 
had so long defied. The poor should no longer be op¬ 
pressed by the great; and the wrongs which they had 
groaned under so long should be put an end to for ever 
by their own Parliament. ‘ No poor persons should be 
compelled any more to work or labour by the day or 
otherwise without meat, drink, wages, or some other 
allowance during the time of their labour; ’ no <earth- 
tillers, nor any others inhabiting a dwelling under any 
lord, should be distrained or punished in body or goods 
for the faults of their landlord; ’ nor any honest man lose 
life or lands without fair trial, by parliamentary attain-* 
der, ‘ according to the antient laws of England and Ire¬ 
land.’ Noble provisions were pictured out for the re¬ 
building of th^ ruined churches at the Queen’s expense, 
with, ‘twelve free grammar schools,’ where the Irish 
youth should grow into civility, and ‘ twelve’hospitals 
for aged and impotent folk.’ A University should be 
founded’in Elizabeth’s name, and endowed with lands 
at Elizabeth’s cost; and the devisers of all these things, 
warming with their project, conceived the Irish nation 
accepting willingly a reformed religion, in which*there 
should be no more plvnalities, no more abuse of patron- 

VOL. VII, 
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age, no more neglect, or idleness, or profligacy. The 
bisho'ps of the Church of Ireland were to'^be chosen among 
those who had risen from the Irish schools through the 
Irish University. The masters of the grammar schools 
should teach the boys ‘the Jlew Testament, Paul’s 
Epistles, and David’s Psalms, in Latin, that they being 
infants might savour of the same in age, as an old cask 
doth of its first liquor.’ In every parish from Cape Clear 
to the Giant’s Causeway, there should be a true servant 
of God for a pastor, who would bring up the children 
born in the same in the knowledge of the Creeds, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Cate¬ 
chism ; ‘ the children to be brought to the Bishop for 
confirmation at seven years of age, if they could repeat 
them, or else to be rejected by the Bishop for the time, 
with reproach to their parents.’* 

Here was an ideal Ireland, painted on the retina of 
some worthy English minister; but the real Ireland was 
still the old place: as it was in the days of Brian 
Boroihme and the Danes, so it was in the days of Shan 
O’Neil and Sir Nicholas Arnold; and the Queen who 
was to found all these fine institutions qared chiefly to 
burden her exchequer no further in the vain eflTort to 
dfain thb black Irish morass—fed as it was from the 
perennial fountains of Irish nature. 

The Pope might have been better contented*with the 
condition of his children: yet he too had his grounds 
of disquiet, and was not wholly satisfied with Shan, or 

‘ Device for the better government of Ireland: Irish MSS. Soils House. 
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with Shan’s rough-riding Primate. A nuncio had re¬ 
sided secretly for four years at Limerick, who from*time 
to ^ime sent information of the state of the people to 
Jlome; and at last an aged priest named Creagh, who in 
past days had known Charles the Fifth, and had been 
employed by him in relieving English Catholic exiles, 
went over with letters from the nuncio, recommending 
the Pope to refuse to recognize the appointment of 
Terence Daniel to the Primacy, and to substitute Creagh 
in his place. The old man, according to his own story, 
was unambitious of dignity, and would |jifve preferred 
‘ to enter religion ’ and end his days in a Monastery. 
The Pope however decided otherwise. Cfeagh was con¬ 
secrated Archbishop of Armagh in the Sistine Chapel, 
and was sent back ‘ to serve among those barbarous, 
wild, uncivil folk,’ taking with him a letter from Pius.to 
Shan O’Neil, ‘ whom he did not know whether to repute 
for his foe or his friend.’ 

Thus Ireland had three competing Primates: Adam 
Loftus, the nominee of Elizabeth; Shan’s Archbishop, 
Terence Daniel; and Creagh, sent by the Pope. The 
latter however iiad the misfortune to pass through Lon¬ 
don on his way home, jvhere Cecil heard of him. He 
was seized and sent to the Tower, where ‘he lay in great 
misery, cold, and hunger,’ ‘ without a penny/ ‘ without 
the means of getting his single shirt washed, and with¬ 
out gown or hose.’ ^ 

The poor old man petitioned ‘ to be let go to teach 
youth.’ ‘ He would do it for nothing,’ he said, ‘ i#s be 
had done all the days Qf his life, never asking a penny 
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of the Church or any benefice of airman;’' and', so 
modest a wish might have been granted with no great 
difficulty, considering that half the preferments in Eng¬ 
land were held by men who scarcely affected to conceal 
that they were still Catholics. Either Creagh however 
was less simple than he pretended, or Cecil had reason 
to believe that his presence in Ireland would lead to 
mischief; he was kept fast in his cage, and would have 
remained there till he died, had he not contrived one 
night to glide over the walls upon the Thames. 

His impiispnment was perhaps intended as a gratifi¬ 
cation to Shan O’Neil. No sooner had he escaped than 
EKzabeth eonsidered that of the two Catholic Arch¬ 
bishops Terence Daniel might be the least dangerous, 
and that to set Shan against the Pope might be worth a 
sacrifice of dignity. It was intimated that if Shan 
would be a good subject he should have his o\vn Primate, 
and Adam Loftus should be removed to Dublin.^ Shan 
' on his part gave the Queen to understand that when 
Terence was installed at Armagh, and he himself was 
created Earl of Tyrone, she should have no more trouble; 
and the events of the spring of 1565 msidc the English 
Government more than ever anxious to come to terms 
with a ckieftain whom they were powerless to erush. 

^ Since the defeat of the Earl of Sussex, Shan’s in¬ 
fluence and strength had been steadily growing. His 

return unscathed from London, and the fierce attitude 

*»• 

. . . .. 

’ Puestions for Creagli, -with Creagh’s answers, February 22, 1565; 
Further answers of Creagh, March 17: IrUh MSS. Bolls House. 

® Private instructions to Sir Henry Sidrsy. Cecil’s hand, 1565 : MS. 
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wliicli lie assumed on tlie instant of his reappearance in 
lAster, convinced the petty leaders* that to resist him 
lohger wovld only ensure their ruin. O’Donnell was 
^n exile in England, and there remained unsubdued in 
the north only the Scottish colonies of Antrim, which 
wer® soon to follow with the rest. O’Neil lay quiet 
through the winter. With the spring and the fine 
weather, when the rivers fell and the ground dried, ho 
roused himself out of his lair, and with his galloglasse 
and kern, and a few hundred ‘ harquebussmen,’ he 
dashed suddenly down upon the ‘ Redshanks,’ and broke 
them utterly to pieces. Six or seven hundrecJ were killed 
in the field; James M‘Connell and his brother Sorleboy‘ 
were taken prisoners; and for the moment the whole 
colony was swept away. James M'Connell himself, 
badly wounded in the action, died a few months later, 
and Shan was left undisputed sovereign of Ulster. 

The facile pen of Terence Daniel was employed to 
communicate to the Queen this ‘ glorious victory,’ for* 
which ‘ Shan thanked God first, and next the Queen’s 
Majesty; affirming the same to come of her good for¬ 
tune!’ * The English Government, weary of the ill suc¬ 
cess »which had attended their own dealings with the 
Scots, were disposed to regard them as a ‘ mah’cious ahd 
dangerous people, who were gradually fastening on .the 
country^;’* and with some misgivings, they were inclined 

to accept Shan’s account of himself; while Shan, finding 
— . 

* Spelt variously Sorleboy, Sarlebos, Surlebois, and Surlybojr. The 
word means ‘ yellow-hatred Charley.’ 

2 Terence Daniel to Cjcil, June 24 ; IrUK MSS. Holla Souse. 

3 Opij^on of Sir H. Sidney, May 20; MS. Ibid. 
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Elizabeth disinclined to quairel with him, sent Terence 
over to her to explain more fully the excellence of his in¬ 
tentions. Sir Thomas Cusack added his own commend¬ 
ations both of Terence and his master, and urged that- 
now was the time to make O’Neil a friend for ever. Sir 
Nicholas Arnold, with more discrimination, insisted 
that it was necessary to do one thing or the other, but 
he too seemed to recommend the Queen, as the least of 
two evils, to be contented with Shan’s nominal allegi¬ 
ance, and to leave him imdisturbed. 

‘ If,’ he 'said, ‘ you use the opportunity to make 
O’Neil a g6od subject, he will hardly swerve hereafter. 
The Pale is pdor and unable to defend itself. If he do 
fall out before the beginning of next summer there is 
neither outlaw, rebel, murderer, thief, nor any lewd or 
evil-disposed person—of whom God knoweth there is 
plenty swarming in every corner amongst the wild Irish, 
yea, and in our own border too—which wo\ild not join 
to do what mischief they might.’ * 

Alas! while Arnold wrote there came news that 
Shan’s ambition was still unsatisfied. He had followed 
up his successes against the Scotch by seizing the Queen’s 
castles of Newry and Dundrum. , Turning west he had 
mhrched into Coimaught ‘ to require the tribute due of 
owld time to them that were kings in that realm.’ He 
had exacted pledges of obedience from the western 
chiefs, frightened Clanrickard into submission, ‘ spoiled 
O’ltourke’s coxmtry,’ and returned to Tyrone driving 

* Sir T. Cusack to Cecil, August 23; O’Jfeil to Elizabeth, August 25; 
Sir N. Arnold to the English Council, August.31; Irish MSS. Roils Homs. 
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b^re him four thousand head of cattle. Instead 0/ the 
intended four presidencies in Ireland, there would soon 
be only onti; and Shan O’Neil did not mean to rest till 
he had revived the throne of his ancestors, and reigned 
once more in ‘ Tara’s halls.’ 

“Excuse me for writing plainly what I 

. ^ ^ . October, 

think,’ said Lord Clanrickard to Sir William 

Fitzwilliam. ‘ I assure you it is an ill likelihood to¬ 
ward—that the realm if it be not speedily looked unto 
will be at a hazard to come as far out of her Majesty’s 
hands as ever it was out of the hands of any of her pre¬ 
decessors. Look betimes to these things, or they will 
grow to a worse end.’ ^ 

The evil news reaehed England at the crisis of the 
convulsion which had followed the Darnley marriage. 
The Protestants in Scotland had risen in rebellion, rely¬ 
ing on Elizabeth’s promises; and Argyle, exasperated 
at her desertion of Murray, was swearing that he would ^ 
leave his kinsmen unrevenged, and would become Shan’s' 
ally and friend. Mary Stuart was shaking her sword 
upoujthe Border at the head of 20,000 men ; and Eli¬ 
zabeth, distracted between the shame of leaving her en¬ 
gagements unredeemed or bringing the Irish apd Span¬ 
iards upon her head, was in no humour to encounter 
fresh troubles. Shan’s words were as smooth as ever; 
his expedition to Connaught was represented as having 
been undertaken in the English interest. On his retprn 
he sent ‘ a petition ’ to have ‘ his title and rule deter- 


' Clanrickard to FitzwiDiain, Oct. II : Irish MSS. Folh Bouse. 
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mined without further delay; while Mn. consideratioti of 
his good services * he begged ‘ to have some augmentar 
tion of living granted him in the Pale/ atid ‘ her Ma¬ 
jesty to be pleased not to credit any stories which his 
evil-willers might spread abroad against him.’ ^ 

Elizabeth allowed herself to believe what if was 
most pleasant to her to hope. ‘We must allow some¬ 
thing/ she wrote to Sir Henry Sidney, ‘ for his wild 
bringing up, and not expect from him what we should 
expect from a perfect subject; if he mean well he shall 
have all bis “reasonable requests granted.’ ® 

But itVas impossible to leave Ireland any longer 
without the presence of a deputy. Sir Nicholas Arnold 
had gone over with singular and temporary powers; 
the administration was out of joint, and the person most 
fitted for the government by administrative and mili¬ 
tary capacity was Leicester’s brother-in-law Sir Henry 
Sidney, President of Wales. 

Sidney knew Ireland well from past experience. He 
had held command there under Sussex himself; he had 
seen deputy after deputy depart for Dublin with the 
belief that he at last was the favoured knight who would 
break the spell of the enchantrcent; and one aftet an- 
oiher he had seen them return with draggled plumes 
and broken armour. Gladly would he have declined the 
offered honour. ‘ If the Queen would but grant him 
leave to serve her in England, or in any place in the 
world else saving Ireland, or to Hive private, it should 

* Shan O’Neil to Elizabeth, October 27 Irish MSS. Eolk Souse. 

Elizabeth to Sir H. Sidney, NovtYnber ii.— MS. Ibid. 
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b^toore joyous t(j him than to enjoy all the rest and to 
go^thjther.’ It was idle to think that' O’Neil could be 
really ‘ ref«mied ’ except by force; and ‘ the Irishry 
had taken courage through the feeble dealing with him.’ 
If he was to go, Sidney said, he would not go without 
mon%y. Ten or twelve thousand pounds must be sent 
immediately to pay the outstanding debts. lie must 
have more and better troops ; two hundred horse and 
five hundred foot at least, in addition to those which 
were already at Dublin. He would keep his patent as 
President of Wales; he would have lea-^^to return to 
England at his discretion if he saw occasion f and for liis 
personal expenses, as he could expect nothing from the 
Queen, he demanded—strange resource to modern eyes 
—^permission to export six thousand kerseys and clothes 
free of duty.' 

His requests were made excessive perhaps to ensure 
their refusal; but the condition of Ireland could not bo 
trifled with any longer, and if ho hoped to escape he was' 
disappointed. 

‘ Jn the matter of Ireland was found such an example 
as was not to be found again in any place; that a sove- 
reigd prince should be.owner of such a kingdorn, having 
no cause to fear the invasion of any foreign prince, 
neither having ever found the same invaded by imy 
foreign power, neither having any power born or resident 
within that realm that denied or ever had directly or 
indirectly denied the Sovereignty of the Crown to belong 


I Petition of Sir H. Sidney going to IreUnd: Iri»h MSS. Bolls Eomo. 
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to lier Majesty; and yet, contrary tgi all other reahns, 
the realm of Ireland had been and yet continued so 
chargeable to the Crown of England, and ’ihe revenues 
thereof so mean, and those which were, so decayed and. 
so diminished, that great yearly treasures were carried 
out of the realm of England to satisfy the stipends of 
the officers and soldiers required for the governance of 
the same.’ ^ 

Sir Henry Sidney paid the penalty of his ability in 
being selected to terminate in some form or other a state 
of things which could no longer be endured. Again 
before he^would consent he repeated and even ex¬ 
aggerated his' conditions. He would not go as others 
had gone, ‘ fed on the chameleon’s dish,’ to twine ropes 
of sand and sea-slime to bind the Irish rebels with. He 
would go with a force to back him, or he would not go 
at aU. He must have power, he said, to raise as many 
men as the Queen’s service required; and she must trust 
his honour to keep them no longer than they were abso¬ 
lutely wanted. No remedial measures could be attempted 
till anarchy had been trampled down; and then the 
country would prosper of itself. f 

* To go to work by force,’ he said, ‘ will be chargeable 
it is true ; but if you will give the people justice and 
minister law among them, and exercise the sword of the 
sovereign, and put away the sword of the subject—omnia 
haec adjicientur vobis—you shall drive the now man of 
war to be an husbandman, and he that now liveth like a 


‘ Instnictioiis to Sir H. Sidney, October 5 ; Irith MSS. Molls Souse. 
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lord* to live like a servant; and the money now spent in 
buying armour and horses and waging bf war should be 
bestowed in^building of towns and houses. By ending 
these incessant wars ere they be aware, you shall bereave 
them both of force and beggary, and make them weak 
and wealthy. Then you can convert the military service 
due from the lords into money; then you can take up 
the fisheries now left to the French and the Spaniards; 
then you can open and work your mines, and the people 
will be able to grant you subsidies.’‘ 

The first step towards the change was to»introducc a 
better order of government: and relapsing* upon the 
scheme for the division into presidencies, ISidney urged 
Elizabeth to commence with appointing a President of 
Munster, where Ormond and Desmond were tearing at 
each other’s throats. The expense—the first consider¬ 
ation with her—^would be moderate. The President would 
be satisfied with a mark (13s. 4^) a day ; fifty men— 
horse and foot—would suffice for his retinue, with ^d. 
and M. a day respectively; and he would require two 
clerks of the signet, with salaries of a hundred pounds 
a year* The gyeat Munster noblemen—^Ormond, Des¬ 
mond/ Thomond, Clanqarty, with the Archbishop of 
Cashel andtheBishops of Cork, Waterford, and Limericlf, 
would form a standing council; and a tribunal would be 
established where disputes could be heard and justice 
administered without the perpetual appeal to the 
sword.* '__ 

» Opinions of Sir H.* Sidney: I * It is noticeable that we find in 
Iriih MSS. SolU House. 1 an arrangement which was intro- 
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A clause was added to the first sketch in Cecil’s hand: 
‘ The Lord President to be careful to observe Divine serv¬ 
ice and to exhort others to observe it; and talso to keep 
a preacher who shall be allowed his diet in the house¬ 
hold, to whom the said President shall cause due rever¬ 
ence to be given in respect of his ofiico which het shall 
have for the service of God.’ 

With an understanding that this arrangement for 
!Munstcr should be immediately carried out, that the pre¬ 
cedent, if successful in the south, should be followed out 
in the othei^rovinces, and that his other requests should 
be complifed with, Sidney left London for Ireland in 


duced as a reform and as a means of 
justice the following clause :— 

‘ Also it shall be lawful for the 
I’resident and council or any three 
of them, the President being one, in 
cases necessary, upon vehement sus¬ 
picion and presumption of any great 
offence in any party committed 
against the Queen’s Majesty, to put 
the same party to torture as they shall 
think convenient.’—Presidency of 
Munster, February i, 1566: Irish 
MSS. Solis House. 

Even in England torture con¬ 
tinued tofbe freely used. On De¬ 
cember 28, 1566, a letter was ad¬ 
dressed by the Privy Council to the 
Attomey-Generaland others, that;— 
‘ Where they were heretofore ap¬ 
pointed to put Clement Fisher, now 
pr&oner in the Tower, in some fear 
of torfure whereby his lewdness and 
such ts he might detect might the 
better come to light, they are re¬ 


quested, for that the said Fisher is 
not minded to bo plain, as thereby 
the faults of others might be known, 
to cause the said Fisher according to 
their discretion to feel some touch of 
the rack, for the better boulting out 
and opening of that which is re¬ 
quisite to be known .’—Council Se- 
gister. Elizabeth, MSS. 

And again, January t8, 1567. 
A letter to the Lieutenant of the 
Tower:— 

* One Eict, a buckler-maker, 
committed there, is discovered to 
have been concerned in a robbery of 
plate' four years before; the lieu¬ 
tenant to examine the said Eice 
about this robbery, andUf they shall 
perceive him not willing to confess 
the same then to put him in fear of 
the torture, and to let him feel some 
smart of the same whereby he may 
be tl)e better brought to confess the 
trutlj .’—Irish MSS. Solis Home. 
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the beginning of December. Every hour’sdelay 
haS. increased the necessity for his presence. 

Alarmed at* the approach of another deputy, and ex¬ 
cited on the other hand by the Queen of Scots’ successes, 
Shan O’Neil had attached himself eagerly to her fortunes. 
In Oetober he offered to assist her against Argyle, who 
was then holding out against her in the Western Iligh- 
lands.' His pleasure was as great as his surprise when 
he found Argjde ready to allow the Western Islanders 
to join with him to drive the English out of Ireland, 
and punish Elizabeth for her treachery to Murray. So 
far Argyle carried his resentment, that he tnet Shan 
somewhere in the middle of the winter, aifll to atone for 
the disgrace of his half sister, he arranged marriages 
between a son and daughter which she had borne to 
Shan, and two children of James M'Connell, whom Shan 
had killed; O’Neil undertook to settle on them tho 
disputed lands of Antrim, and Argyle consented at last 
to the close friendship in the interest of the Queen of 
Scots for which the Irish chief had so long been vainly 
suing. 

No combination could be more ominous to England. 
Foul weather detained Sidney for six weeks at Holy- 
head. In the middle of January, but not without ‘ the 
loss of all his stuff and horses,’ which were wrecked on 
the coas^^of Down, he contrived to reach Dublin. Tho 
state of things which he discovered on his arrival was 
worse than the worst Vhich he had looked for. I^e 


* Aflam Loftus to Leicestetj^oveniber 20: Irish MSS, Molls Mouse* 
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English Pale he found ‘ as it were overwhelmed with 
vagabonds ; stedlth and spoils daily carried out of it; 
the people miserable; not two gentlemen in the wbole 
of it able to lend twenty pounds; without horse, 
armour, apparel, or victual.' ‘ The soldiers were worse 
than the people: so beggarlike as it would abhor a 
General to look on them.’ ‘Never a married wife 
among them,’ and therefore ‘ so allied with. Irish 
women,’ that they betrayed secrets, and coidd not be 
trusted on dangerous service; ‘ so insolent as to be in¬ 
tolerable ; so rooted in idleness as there was no hope by 
correctionfto amend them.’ 

So much for the four shires. ‘ In Munster,’ as the 
fruit of the Ormond and Desmond wars, ‘ a man might 
ride twenty or thirty miles and find no houses stand¬ 
ing,’ in a county which Sidney had known ‘ as well 
inhabited as many coimties in England.’ Connaught 
was quiet so far, and Clanrickard was probably loyal; 
but he was weak and was in constant expectation of 
being overrun. 

, jgg ‘ In Ulster,’ Sidney wrote, ‘ there tyranniz- 

March. g^h the prince of pride; Lucifer was never 
more pufled up with pride and ambition than that 
O’Neil IS; he is at present the only strong and rich 
man in Ireland, and he is the dangerousest man and 
most like to bring the whole estate of this la:^d to sub¬ 
version and subjugation either to him or to some foreign 
prtnce, that ever was in Ireland;’ ‘ 


' Sidney to Leicester, March 5: Iriah MSS. BolU Souse. 
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The Deputy’s first stop after landing was to as¬ 
certain the immediate terms on wljieh the dreafled 
chief of the ^orth intended to stand towards him. He 
wrote to desire Shan to come into the Pale to see him, 
and Shan at first answered with an ofier to meet him 
at Dimdalk; hut a letter followed in which he sub¬ 
scribed himself as Sidney’s ‘ loving gossip to command,’ 
the contents of which were loss promising. For him¬ 
self, Shan said, he had so much afiection and respect 
for Sir Henry, that he would gladly go to him any¬ 
where ; but certain things had happened in, past years 
which had not been wholly forgotten, th^ Earl of 
Sussex had twice attempted to assassinata him. Had 
not the Earl of Kildare interfered, the Earl of Sussex, 
when he went to Dublin to embark for England, 
‘would have put a lock upon his hands, and have 
carried him over as a prisoner.’ His ‘ timorous and 
mistrustful people’ after these experiences would not 
trust him any more in English hands.* 

All this was unpleasantly true, and did not diminish 
Sidney’s difficulties. It was none the less necessary 
for hiril however to learn what he was to expect from 
Shan. , Straining a point at the risk of offending 
Elizabeth, he accepted the services of Stukely? which? 
gave the latter an opportunity of covering part of his 
misdoingeffiy an act of good service, and sent him with 
another gentleman to Shan’s castle, ‘ to discover if 

possible what he was, and what he was like to attempts* 

-——-— • 

* Shan O’Neil to Sidney, February i8 : Irish MSS. Rolls House* 

2 Sidney to Leicester, March 5: MS. Ibid. 
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A better messenger, supposing him honest, could not 
haVe been choseii. Shan was at his ease with a person 
whose life was as lawless as his own. He Jiad ceased to 
care for concealment, and spoke out freely. At first 
‘ he was very fiexible but very timorous to come to the 
Deputy, apprehending traitorous practices.’ One^ after¬ 
noon ‘ when the wine was in him,’ he put his meaning 
in plainer language. Stukely had perhaps hinted that 
there would be no earldom for him unless his doings 
were more satisfactory. The Irish heart and the Irish 
tongue rail, over. 

‘ I caye not,’ he said, ‘ to be made an earl unless I 
may be better and higher than an earl, for I am in 
blood and power better than the best of them; and I 
will give place to none but my cousin of Kildare, for 
that he is of my house. You have made a wise earl of 
M'Carty More. I keep as good a man as he. For the 
Queen I confess she is my Sovereign, but I never made 
peace with her but by her own seeking. Whom am I 
to trust ? When I came to the Earl of Sussex on safe- 
conduct he ofiered me the courtesy of a handlock. 
When I was with the Queen, she said to me herself 
that I had, it was true, safe-conduct to come and go, 
“but it' was not said when I might go ; and they kept 
roe there till I had agreed to things so far against my 
honour and profit, that I would never periaarm them 
while I live. That made me make war, and if it were 
to do again I would do it. My ancestors were kings of 
Ulsier; and Ulster is mine, and shall be mine. 
O’Donnell shall never come into his country, nor 
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Bagenal into Newry, nor Kildare into Dundruni or 
Lecale. They are*now mine. With this sword I \fon 
theim ; ‘with^his sword I will keep them.’ 

‘My Lord,’ Sidney wrote to Leicester, ‘no Attila 
nor Totila, no Vandal or Goth that ever was, was more 
to be doubted for overrunning any part of Christendom 
than this man is for overruning and spoiling of Ireland. 
If it be an angel of heaven that will say that ever 
O’Neil will be a good subject till he be thoroughly 
chastised, believe him not, but think him a spirit of 
error. Surely if the Queen do not chast^e him in 
Ulster, he will chase all hers out of Ir^ajjd. Her 
Majesty must make up her mind to the *xpense, and 
chastise this cannibal. She must send money in such 
sort as I may pay the garrison throughout. The 
present soldiers, who are idle, treacherous, and in¬ 
corrigible, must be changed. Better have no soldiers 
than those that are here now—and the wages must be 
paid. It must be done at last, and to do it at once will 
be a saving in the end. My dear Lord, press these 
things on the Queen. If I have not money, and 
0 ’Nei]»niake war, I will not promise to encounter with 
him tni he come to Dublin. Give me money, and 
though I have but five hundred to his four thousand, I* 
will chaselhim out of the Pale in forty-eight hours. 1 / 
I may noj^ave it, for the love you bear me have me 
home agaii. I have great confidence in Lord Kildare. 
As to Suss^ and Arnold, it is true that all things aie 
in disorder knd decay ; but the fault was not with tl^m 
—impute ii to the’ iniquity of the times. These 

VOL. VII. \ 35 
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malicious people so hated Sussex as to ruin him they 
would have ruined all. Arnold has done well' and 
faithfully; and Kildare very well. Reaemher this, 
and if possible let him have the next garter that is 
vacant.’ ‘ 

To the long letter to his brother-in-law, Sidney 
added a few words equally anxious and earnest to Cecil. 

‘ Ireland,’ ho said, ‘ would be no small loss to the 
English Crown, and it was never so like to be lost as 
now. O’Neil has already all Ulster, and if the French 
were so. eager about Calais, think what the Irish are to 
recover their whole island. I love no wars; but I had 
rather die than Ireland shordd be lost in my govern¬ 
ment.’ ^ 

Evidently, notwithstanding all his urgency before 
he left England, notwithstanding the promises which 
Tie extracted from Elizabeth, the treasury doors were 
still locked. Months had passed; arrears had continued 
to grow; the troops had become more disorganized 
than ever, and the summer was coming, which would 
bring O’Neil and his galloglasse into the Pule, while, 
the one indispensable step was still untakan which 
must precede all preparations to meet him. Nor did 
•these -most pressing letters work any speedy change. 

■ April went by and April came; and the 

smacks from Holyhead sailed up/'ahe Liffey, 
but they brought no money for Sidney tnd no de- 
ipatches. At length, unable to bear his ^spense and 

•'Sidney to Leicester, March 5 (condensed): IrisA MfS. Bolls Souse. 

• Sidney to Cecil, March, 1566: MS. lUd. 
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disappointment longer, he wrote again to Leicester:— 
“My Lord, if I bo not speedier .advertised ofTher 
Highness’s pleasure than hitherto I have been, all will 
come to naught here, and before God and the world I 
will lay the fault on England, for there is none here. 
By fprce or by fair means the Queen may have any¬ 
thing that she will in this country if she will minister 
means accordingly, and with no great charge. If she 
will resolve of nothing, for her Majesty’s advantage 
and for the benefit of this miserable country, persuade 
her Highness to withdraw mo, and pay and discharge 
this garrison. As I am, and as this garriso* is paid, I 
undo myself; the country is spoiled bj^ the soldiers, 
and in no point defended. Help it, my Lord, for the 
honour of God one way or the other.’ ‘ 

Two days later a London post came in, and with ^it 
letters from the council. The help would have been sent 
long since had it rested with tliem. On the receipt of 
his first letter, they had agreed unanimously that every 
wish should be complied with. Money, troops, discre¬ 
tionary power—all should have been his—‘ so much 
was every majj’s mind inclined to the extirpation of 
that proud rebel, Shan.^’ The Munster council, which 
had hung fire also, should have been set on foot*without 
a day’s delay; and Sir Warham St Leger, according 
to Sidnd^’s recommendation, would have been appointed 
the first President. Elizabeth only had fallen into one 
of her periodic fits of •ill-humour and irresolution, fcd 


* Sidney to Leicester,^pril 13 ' MSS, Molls Mouse, 
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would neither consent nor refuse. She had not ques¬ 
tioned the justice of Sidney’s report'"; she was ‘ heated 
and provoked with the monster ’ who was the causfe of 
so much difficulty. Yet to ask her for money was to 
ask her for her heart’s blood. ‘ Your lordship’s experi¬ 
ence of negotiation here in such affairs with hc^ Ma¬ 
jesty,’ wrote Cecil, ‘can move you to bear patiently 
some storms in the expedition; ’ ‘ the charge was 
the hindrance; ’ and while she could not deny that 
it was necessary, she could not forgive the plain¬ 
ness with which the necessity had been forced upon 
her. c 

She quarrelled in detail with everything which 
Sidney did; she disapproved of the Munster council 
because Ireland could not pay for it; and it was use¬ 
less to tell her that Ireland must be first brought into 
obedience. She was irritated because Sidney, unable to 
see with sufficient plainness the faults of Desmond and 
the exclusive virtues of Ormond, had refused to adjudi¬ 
cate without the help of English lawyers, in a quarrel 
which he did not understand. She disapproved of Sir 
Warham St Leger because his father S,i;r Anthony had 
been on bad terms with the father of Ormond ; she 
insisted* that Sidney shordd show favour to Ormond, ‘ in 
memory of his education with that holy young Solomon 
Eing Edward;’* and she complained bittefty of the 
employment of Stukely. 

** It was irot till April was “far advanced that the 


I Cecil to Sidney, March 27 : JmA M.SS. Rolls Mouse. 
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coTBicil forced lie^i by repeated importunities to consent 
that ‘^han^ should be extirpated; ’ tod even then she 
would send only half of what was wanted to pay the 
arrears of the troops. ‘Considering the great sums of 
money demanded and required of her in Ireland and 
elsewhere, she woidd bo most glad that for reformation 
of the rebel any other way might bo devised,’ and she 
affronted the Deputy by sending Sir Francis Knowles 
to control his expenditure. If force could not be dis¬ 
pensed with, Sir Francis might devise an economical 
campaign. ‘The cost of levying troop%*[n England 
was four times as great as it used to be; ’ aiW. it would 
be enough, she thought, if five or six “hundred men 
were employed for a few weeks in the summer. 
O’Donnell, O’Roilly, and M'Guyre might be restored 
to their castles, and they could then be disbande^.^ 
Such, at least, was her own opinion; should those how¬ 
ever who had better means of knowing the truth con¬ 
clude that the war so conducted would bo barren of 
result, she agreed with a sigh that they must have their 
way. She desired only that the cost might be as small 
as possible; <«the fortification of Berwick and the 
payiilent of our foreign debts falling very^ heavily 
on her.’ ^ 

Such was ever Elizabeth’s character. She had receiv¬ 
ed the crown encumbered with a debt which with self- 
denying thrift she was laboriously reducing, and she 

J Instructions to Sir ?. Knowles. By the Queen, AprU i8 : Jris%MSa 
Rolls Some. 
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had her own reasons for disliking over-frequent sessions 
of Parliament. At the last extremity she would yield 
usually to what the public service demanded, but she 
gave with grudging hand and irritated temper; and 
while she admitted the truth, she quarrelled with those 
who brought it home to her. 

Shan meanwhile was preparing for war. He doubted 
his ability to overreach Elizabeth any more by words 
and promises, while the growth of the party of the 
Queen of Scots, his own connection with her, and the 
Catholic reaVion in England and Scotland, encouraged 
him to drop even the faint disguise behind which he 
had affected to shield himself. lie mounted brass ‘ ar¬ 
tillery ’ in D undrum Castle, and in Lifford at the head 
of Lough Foyle. The friendship with Argyle grew 
closer, and another wonderful marriage scheme was in 
progress for the alliance between the Houses of M‘Cal- 
lum-More and O’Neil. ‘ The Countess ’ was to be sent 
away, and Shan was to marry the widow of James 
M'Connell whom ho had killed—who was another half- 
sister of Argyle, and whose daughter he had m/irried 
already and divorced. This business ‘•Vas said to be 
the Earl’s practice.’ ‘ The Irish chiefs, it seemed,'three 
thousand years behind the world, retained the habits 
and the moralities of the Greek princes in th^ tale of 
Troy, when the bride of the slaughtered husband was 
the willing prize of the conqueror; and when only a 
rare Andromache was found to envy the fate of a sister 


I Sidney to the English Council, April i J'; Irish MSS. Rolls House. 
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•» ‘ “WTio had escaped the hed of some victorious lord.’ 

At^are that Sidney’s first efibrt would be the restora¬ 
tion of O’Dobnell, O’Neil commenced the campaign with 
O' fresh invasion of Tyrconnell, where O’Donnell’s 
brother still held out for England; he swept round by 
> Lough Erne, swooped on the remaining cattle of 
M'Guyre, and ‘ struck terror and admiration into the 
Irishry.’ ^ Then stretching out his hands for foreign 
help, he wrote in the style of a king to Charles the 
Ninth of France. 

' Your Majesty’s father. King Ilenry^ in 
times past required the Lords of Ireland t.1 , 

join with him against the heretic Saxon, the enemies of 
Almighty God, the enemies of the Holy Church of Rome, 
your Majesty’s enemies and mine.^ God would not per¬ 
mit that alliance to be completed, notwithstanding the 
hatred borne to England by all of Irish blood, until 
your Majesty had become King in France, and I was 
Lord of Ireland. The time is come however when we 
all are confederates in a common bond to drive the in¬ 
vader from our shores; and we now beseech your Ma- 
jesty to send tis six thousand well-armed men. If you 
will grant our request there will soon be no Englishman 
left alive among us, and we will be your Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects evermore. Help us, we implore you, to expel the 
heretics^nd schismatics, and to bring back our country 
to the holy Roman See.’ ^ 

1 The Bishop of Meath to Sussex, April 27, 1566 : Wbighi’, vd. i. 

2 ‘ Vestra: Slajestatis et nostr» simul inimicos.’ 

3 O’Neil to Charles 4 X. 1566: Irith MSS. EolU House, 
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The letter never reached its destination ; it fell'into 
English hands. Yet in the ‘tickle’ state of Europe 
and with the progress made by Mary Stuarc, French in¬ 
terference was an alarming possibility. More anxious 
and more disturbed than ever, Elizabeth made Sidney 
her scapegoat. Lord Sussex, ill repaying Sir Henry’s 
generous palliation of his own shortcomings, envious of 
the ability of Leicester’s brother-in-law, and wishing to 
escape the charge which he had so well deserved of being 
the cause of Shan’s ‘ greatness,’ whispered in her ear 
that in tinlej past Sidney had been thought to favour 
‘ thai great rebel; ’ that he had addressed him long be¬ 
fore in a letter by the disputed title of ‘ O’Neil,’ and was 
perhaps his secret ally. 

Elizabeth did not seriously believe this preposterous 
sjory ; hut it suited her humour to listen to a suspicion 
which she could catch at as an excuse for economy. The 
preparations for war were suspended, and instead of re¬ 
ceiving supplies, Sidney learnt only that the Queen had 
spoken unworthy words of him. 

Sidney’s blood was hot; he was made of bad^paate- 
rials for a courtier. He wrote at once t(i»Elizabeth her¬ 
self, ‘ declaring his special grief at hearing that h% was 
fallen from her favour,’ and ‘ that she had given credit 
to'that improbable slander raised upon him by the Earl 
of Sussex.’ He wrote to the council, entreatmg them 
not to allow these idle stories to relax their energies in 
suppressing the rebellion; but he begged them at the 
same time to consider his own * unaptness to reside any 
longer in Ireland, or to be an actordn the war.’ The words 
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wkich. the Queei^ had used of him were gone abroad in 

the world. ‘ He could find no ohedifence.’ ‘ His credit 

• t . 

being gone, his power to be of service was gone also.’ 
*He therefore demanded his immediate recall ‘ that he 
might preserve the small remnant of his patrimony al- 
reacfy much diminished by his coming to Ireland.’ 
As for the charge brought against him by the Earl of 
Sussex, he would reply with his sword and body 
‘ against an accusation concealed hitherto ho knew not 
with what duty, and uttered at last with impudency and 
unshamefastness.’ * 

But Elizabeth meant nothing less thafi to •recall 
Sidney. She neither distrusted his loyalty nor ques¬ 
tioned his talents; she chose merely to find fault with 
him while she made use of his services. It was her habit 
towards those among her subjects whom she particularly 
valued. Sir Francis Knowles when he arrived at Dublin 
could report only that Sidney had gained the love and 
the admiration of every one; and that his plan for pro¬ 
ceeding against O’Neil was the first which had ever 
pronpsed real success. Campaigns in Ireland had hither¬ 
to been no mofe than summer forays—^mere inroads of 
devastation during tho few dry weeks of August and 
September. Sidney proposed to commence at the end of 
the harvest, when the com was gathered in, and could 
either m seized or destroyed; and to keep the field 
through the winter and spring. It would be expens^e; 
but money well laid out was the best economy in the 

- *—*- 

1 Sidney to the English Ouncil, May i8: Irish MSS. Soils House. 
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end, and Sidney undertook, if ke -wasgallowed as mativ 
men as he thought requisite, and was not inteirfered 
with, ‘ to subdue, kill, or expel Shan, and reAuce Ulster 
to as good order as any part of Ireland.’ ^ 

At first Elizabeth would not hear of it; she would 
not ruin herself for any such harebrained madness. fThe 
Deputy must defend the Pale through the summer, and 
the attack on O’Neil, if attempted at all, should be de¬ 
layed till the spring ensuing. But Sir Francis, who 
was sent to prevent expense, was the foremost to insist 
on the necessity of it. He explained that in the cold 
Irish springs the fields were bare, the cattle were lean, 
and the weather was so uncertain, that neither man nor 
horse could bear it; whereas in August food everywhere 
was abundant, and the soldiers would have time to be¬ 
come hardened to their work. They could winter some¬ 
where on the Bann, harry Tyrone night and day with¬ 
out remission, and so break Shan to the ground and 
ruin him. Two brigantines would accompany the army 
with supplies, and control the passage between Antrim 
and the Western Isles; and beyond all, Knowl^ re¬ 
echoed what Sidney had said before hii* on the neces¬ 
sity of paying wages to the troeps instead of leaVing 
them to pay themselves at the expense of the people. 
Nothing was really saved, for the debts woi^d have 
eventually to be paid, and paid with interest—while 
meanwhile the ' inhabitants of the Pale were growing 
hostile to the English rule.’ * 

" ** f 

* Sidney to Cecil, April 17; Irisli MSS. RoUa House. 

* Sir F. Knowles to CecU, May 19: ifieA MSS. Soils House. 
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•The danger teethe State could hardly be exaggerated. 
M‘Gi\yre had come into Dublin, witb his last cottage in 
ashes, and fiis last cow driven over the hills into Shan’s 
fcountry; Argyle, with the whole disposable force of the 
Western Isles, was expected in person in Ulster in the 
sumftier. 

Elizabeth’s irritation had been unable to wait till sho 
had received Knowles’s letters. She made herself a judge 
of Sidney’s projects; sho listened to Sussex who told 
her that they were wild and impossible. Whether 
Sussex was right or Sidney was right, s^% was called 
upon to spend money; and while she km?w thg,t sho 
would have to do it, she continued to delay and make 
difficulties, and to vex Sidney with her letters. 

His temper boiled over again. 

‘ I testify to God, to her Highness, and to 
you,’ he wrote on the 3rd of June to Cecil, 

‘ that all the charge is lost that she is at with this man¬ 
ner of proceeding. O’Neil will be tyrant of all Ireland ’ 
if he be not speedily withstood. He hath, as I hear, won 
the ^jest of O’Eonnell’s castles; he hath confederated 
with the Scot»; he is now in M'Guyro’s country. All 
this ‘Summer he will spend in Connaught; next winter 
in the English Pale. It may please the Queen to 
appoint some order for Munster—for it will be a mad 
Munste^in haste else. I will give you all my land in 
Rutlandshire to get me leave to go into Hxmgary, and 
fbink myself bound fb you while I live. 1 trust^tSere 
to do my country eoeqp honour: here I do neitheagood 
to the Queen, to the»country, nor myself. I take my 
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leave in haste, as a thrall forced to Jive in loathsome¬ 
ness of life.’ ‘ 

The council, finding Sidney’s views accepted and 
endorsed by Knowles, united to recommend them; a 
schedule was drawn out of the men, money, and stores 
which would be required; a thousand of the best troops 
in Berwick, with eight hundred Irish, was the increase 
estimated as necessary for the army; and the wages of 
eighteen hundred men for six months would amount to 
ten thousand four hundred and eighty pounds. Sixteen 
thousand poqpds was already due to the Irish garrison. 
The provisions, arms, clothes, and ammunition would 
cost four thousand five hundred pounds; and four thou¬ 
sand pounds in addition would be wanted for miscella¬ 
neous services.^ 

^ The reluctance of Elizabeth to engage in an Irish 
campaign was not diminished by a demand for thirty- 
four thousand nine hundred pounds. Sussex continued 
malignant and mischievous, and there was many a 
Catholic about the Court who secretly wished O’Neil to 
succeed. ‘ The Court,’ wrote Cecil to Sidney, ‘is not free 
from many troubles—amongst others none worse than 
emulations, disdains, backbitings^and such like, whereof 
I*see small hope of diminution.’ 

The Queen at the beginning refused to allow more 
than six hundred men to be sent from Englan^r more 
than four himdred to be raised in Ireland. To no pur- 
po^ Cecil insisted; in vain Leice'ster challenged Sussex 

f ----- 

' Sidney to Cecil, June 3. IriahoMSS. Rolls House. 

* Notes for the army in Ireland, May 30, €n Cecil’s hand: MS. Ibid. 
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an^ implored his mistress to give way. ‘ Her Majesty 
was absolutely delermined.’ The Ormond business^bad 
cr^t^ frefb exasperation. Sir Henry, tbougb admiring 
^nd valuing tbe Earl of Ormond’s bigb qualities, bad 
persisted in declaring bimself unable to decide tbe liti- 
^ gate^ questions between tbe bouse of Butler and tbe 
Desmonds. Arcbbisbop Kirwan, tbe Irish Chancellor, 
was old and incapable; tbe Deputy had begged for the 
assistance of some English lawyers; ‘ but such evil 
report bad Ireland that no English lawyer would go 
there.’* Tbe Queen flew off from the campaign to tbe less 
expensive question. Lawyer or no lawyer, ^e insisted 
that judgment should be given in Ormond’s favour. 
She complained that tbe Deputy was partial to Desmond, 
and—especially wounding Sidney, whose chief success 
bad been in tbe equity of bis administration, and whose 
first object bad been to check tbe tyrannical exactions 
of tbe Irish noblemen—she required him to make an 
exception in Ormond’s favour, and permit ‘coyn and* 
livery,’ tbe most mischievous of all the Irish imposts, to 
be continued in Kilkenny. 

'T am extremely sorry,’ Sidney replied to Cecil, when 
tbe grder reached him; ‘I am extremely sorry to receive 
her Majesty’s command to permit tbe Earl of Otmond to 
exercise coyn and livery, which have been the curse of 
this coirfltry, and which I hoped to have ended wholly. 
I would write more, if I did not hope to have my recall 
by the next east wind. Only weigh what I have »id. 


1 Cecil to Sidney,^une 16: Irish MSS. Soils Mouse. 
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WTiatever becomes of me you will have as woeful a bjisi- 
nes 4 here as you had in Calais if you io not look to it in 
time.’ ‘ 

Elizabeth was not contented till she had written out 
her passion, to Sidney with her own hand. She told him 
that she disapproved of all that ho was doing. Jf ho 
chose to persist, she would give him half the men that 
he required, and with those he might do what he could 
on his own responsibility.^ It seemed however that she 
had relieved her feelings as soon as she had expressed 
them. A w^ek later she yielded to all that was required 
of her. Cecil soothed Sidney’s anger with a gracious 
message ; ® Sriney, since she was pleased to have it so, 
consented to remain and do his duty; and thus, after 
two months had been consumed in quarrels, the prepara¬ 
tions for the war began in earnest. 

The troops from England were to go direct to Lough 
Foyle ; to land at the head of the lake and to move up 
c to Lifford, where they were to entrench themselves and 
wait for the Deputy, who would advance from the Pale 
to join them. The command was given to Colonel 
Edward Randolph, an extremely able gfficer who had 
served at Havre; and the men were marched as fest as 
tihey coifld be raised to Bristol, the port from which the 
expedition was to sail, while Sidney was setting a rare 
example in Dublin, and spending the time tijithe could 
take the field ‘ in hearing the people’s causes.’ 

* Sidney to Cecil, June 24: Iritih MSS. Soils Souse. 

> Elizsibeth to Sidney, June^^S: MS. Ibid. 

* Cecil to Sidney, June 24^1 MS. Ibid 




Shan O’Neil finding that no help was to 
be looked for froln France, and that mischief • 
was Seriously intended against him, tried a stroke of 
treachery. He wrote to Sidney to say that he wished 


to meet him, and a spot near Dundalk being chosen for 


a conference, he filled the woods in the neighbourhood 
with his people and intended to carry off the Deputy as 
a prize. Sir Henry was too wary to bo caught. He 
came to the Border on the 25^^ came 



in sufficient strength to defend himself; Shan did not 
appear, and waiting till Sidney had returned to Dublin, 
made a sudden attempt on the 29th to ^i^e Dundalk. 
Young Fitzwilliam, who was in command of th^ Eng¬ 
lish garrison there, was on the alert. The surprise 
failed. The Irish tried an assault but were beaten back, 
and eighteen heads were left behind to grin hideously 
over the gates. Shan himself drew back into Tyrohe: 
to prevent a second occupation of Armagh Cathedral by 
an English garrison, he burnt it to the ground; and, 
sent a swift messenger to Desmond to urge him to rise 
in Munster. ‘ Now was the time or never to set upon 
theSsnemies of Ireland. If Desmond failed or turned 
agajnst his country, God would avenge it on him. * 

Had Sidney aUow"ed himself to be forced* 
into the precipitate decision which Elizabeth 
had uiged upon him, the Geraldines would have made 
common cause with O’Neil. But so long as the Eng¬ 
lish Government was just, Desmond did not care to ^rve 

1 Commendation from O'Neil to John of Desmend, September#: JmA 


MSS. Soils Souse, 
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a throne for a Celtic chief; he replied with sending an 
offep to the Depuiy ‘ to go against theh-ehel with all his 
power.’ Still inore opportunely the Earl of| Murfay at 
the last moment detached Argyle from the pernicious^ 
and monstrous alliance into which he had been led by 
his vindictiveness against Elizabeth. The Scots of the 
Isles, freed from the commands of their feudal sovereign, 
resumed their old attitude of fear and hatred. Shan 
offered them all Antrim to join him, all the cattle in 
the country and the release of Surlyboy from captivity; 
but Antrim and its cattle they believed that they could 
recover for^thtemselves, and James M'ConneU had left a 
brother Allaster who was watching with eager eyes for 
an opportunity to revenge the death of his kinsman 
and the dishonour with which Shan had stained his 
race. 

‘ The Scots, though still few in number, hung as a cloud 
over the north-east. Dropping boat-loads of Highland- 
.ers from the Isles were guided to the coast by the beacon- 
fires which blazed nightly over the giant columns of 
Fairhead. Allaster M'Connell offered his services to 
Sidney as soon as the game should begin; and Shan, 
after all, instead of conquering Ireland, might jiave 
enough tt> do to hold his own. The weather was un¬ 
favourable and the summer was wet and wild with 
westerly gales. Sir Edward Horsey, who was %it with 
money from London, was detained half August at Holy¬ 
head; Colonel Randolph and hi* thousand men were 
chafing for thirty days at Bristol, ‘ fearing that their 
enemies the winds would let theift that they should not 
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lie]^ Shan to gather his harvest; ’ ^ and Sidney as from 
tiAe to time some fresh imgracious. letter came irom 
Elizabeth \tould break into a rage again and press Cecil 
ifor his recall from that accursed country.’^ Otherwise 
however the prospects grew brighter with the autumn. 
In the second week in September the Bristol transports 
wore seen passing into the North Channel with a lead¬ 
ing breeze. Horsey came over with the money; the 
troops of the Pale with the long duo arrears paid up 
wore ordered to Drogheda ; and on the 17th, assured 
that by that time Bandolph was in Lougk Foyle, the 
Deputy, accompanied by Kildai-e, the old 6)’Dopnell, 
Shan M'Guyre, and another disijosscssed* chief O’Dog- 
herty, took the field. 

Passing Armagh, which they found a mere heap of 
blackened stones, they reached the Blackwater on the 
23rd. On an island in a lake near the river there stood 
one of those many robber castles which lend in their 
ruin such romantic beauty to the inland waters of Ire¬ 
land. Report said that within its walls Shan had stored 
much of his treasure, and the troops were eager to take 
it. Sidney selected from among the many volunteers 
such ‘only as were abl§ to swim, and a bridge^ w^s ex¬ 
temporized with brushwood floated upon barrels. The 
army was without artillery; it had been found imprac¬ 
ticable ‘d carry a single cannon over roadless bog and 
mormtain, and the storming party started with hand- 

______ • 

1 Edward Eandolph to Cecil from Bristol, September 3 : IrUhuMSS 

Itolh Some. • 

2 Sidney to Ceiil, September 10: MS. Ibid. 
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grenades to throw over the walls. The bridge proved 
too slight for its Work ; slipping and splashing through 
the water the men got over, but their ‘ fire^.'orks ’ Were 
wetted in the passage and they found themselves at the 
foot of thirty feet of solid masonry without ladders and 
with no weapons but their bows and battle-axes. The 
place was better defended and more strongly fortified ’ 
than Sidney had supposed. Several of the English were 
killed and many more were wounded; and the Deputy 
had the prudence to waste no more valuable lives or 
equally valuable days upon an enterprise which when 
accoqiplished would be barren of result. On the 24th 
the army crossed the river into Shan’s own country. 
The Irish hung on their skirts but did not venture to 
molest them, and they marched without obstruction to 
Benbrook, one of O’Neil’s best and largest houses, which 
they found ‘ utterly burnt and razed to the ground.’ 
From Benbrook they went on towards Clogher, through 
" pleasant fields and villages ‘ so well inhabited as no Irish 
county in the realm was like it: ’ it was the very park 
or preserve into which the plunder of Ulster had been 
gathered ; where the people enjoyed thp profits ot un¬ 
limited pillage from which till then they had been them¬ 
selves exempt. The Bishop of Clogher was a ‘ rebel,’ 
and was out with Shan in the field; his well-fattened 
flock were devoured by Sidney’s men as by a'”< 3 ight of 
Egyptian loci^ts. ‘ There we stayed,’ said Sidney, ‘ to 
de^roy the com; we burned the country for twenty- 
four ^biles’ compass, and we found by experience that 
now was the time of the year to 4'> the rebel most hurt.’ 
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Heae died M'Guyje at the monastery of Omagh within 
siglit of the home to which ho was wetivrning by the 
pleasant shifees of Lough Erne. Here too the Earl of 
Kildare nearly escaped being taken prisoner: he was 
surprised with a small party in a wood, attacked with 
harquebusses and Scottish arrows,’ and hardly cut his 
way through. 

Detained longer than he intended by foul 
weather, Sidney broke up from Omagh on the 
2hd of October, crossed " the dangerous and swift river 
there,’ ‘and rested that night on a necko^iand near a 
broken castle of Tirlogh Lenogh, called thfe Saj^non 
Castle.’ On the 3rd he was over the Derry, and by the 
evening ho had reached Liiford, where he expected to 
find Randolph and the English army. 

At Lifford however no English wore to be discovered, 
but only news of them. 

Randolph, to whose discretion the ultimate choice 
of his quarters had been committed, had been struck as 
he came up Lough Foyle with the situation of Deny. 
Nothing then stood on the site of the present city save 
a decrepit and cfcserted monastery of Augustine monks, 
which* was said to hava been built in the tiny) of fit^ 
Columba ; but the eye of the English commander saw 
in the form of the ground, in the magnificent lake, and 
the sple^id tide river, a site for the foundation of a 
powerful colony suited aUke for a military station and 
a commercial and agricultural town. There therefdbe 
Colonel Randolph had landed his men,-and there Sid- 
ney joined him, and *fter a careful survey entirely 
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approved tis judgment. Tlie monastery with a few 
sheds attached 'to it provided shelter. The En^ish 
troops had not been idle, and had already entrenched 
themselves ‘in a very warlike manner.’ O’Donnell, 
O’Dogherty, and the other friends of England ‘ agreed 
all of them that it was the very best spot in the north- ^ 
crn counties to build a city.’ 

At all events for present purposes the northern force 
was to remain there during the winter. Sidney stayed 
a few days at Derry, and then leaving Randolph with 
650 men, ^50 pioneers, and provisions for two months, 
cont^nuedr his own march. His object was to replace 
O’Donnell in possession of his own country and castles, 
restore O’Dogherty and the other chiefs and commit 
them to the protection of Randolph, while he himself 
yould sweep through the whole northern province, en¬ 
courage the loyal clans to return to their allegiance, and 
show the people generally that there was no part of 
Ireland to which the arm of the Deputy could not 
reach to reward the faithful and punish the rebellious. 

Donegal was his next point after leaving Lough ' 
Foyle—once a thriving town inhabited .by English colo¬ 
nists—at the time of Sidney’s arrival a pile of ruins, in 
the midst of which, like a wild beast’s den strewed 
round with mangled bones, rose ‘ the largest and 
strongest castle which he had seen in IrelanoiP It was 
held by one of O’Donnell’s kinsmen, to whom Shan— 
tA attach him to his cause—had given his sister for a 
wifp. At the -appearance of the ^old chief with the 
English army it was immediately surrendered. O’Don- 
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licll»was at last rewarded for liis fidelltj' and sufferings, 
and*the whole tribe with eager protestations of allegi¬ 
ance' gave sureties for their future loyalty. 

» Leaving O’Donnell in possession, and scarcely paus¬ 
ing to rest his troops, Sidney again wont forward. On 
>the 19th he was at B ally shannon; on tho a 2nd at 
Sligo; on the 24th he passed over the bogs and moun¬ 
tains of Mayo into Roscommon; and then, ‘ leaving 
behind them as fruitful a country as was in England 
or Ireland all utterly waste,’ the army turned their 
faces homewards, waded the Shannon at Athlone for 
lack of a bridge on the 26th, and so back to itho Palo. 
Twenty castles had been taken as they wcAt along, and 
left in hands that could be trusted. ‘ In all that long 
and painful journey,’ Sidney was able to say that 
‘ there had not died of sickness but three persons; ’ men 
and horses were brought back in full health and 
strength, while ‘her Majesty’s honour was re-established 
among the Irishry and grown to no small veneration ’ ‘ 
—an expedition ‘comparable only to Alexander s journey 
into Bactria,’ wrote an admirer of Sidney to Cecil re¬ 
vealing what t<^ Irish eyes appeared the magnitude of 
the difficulty, and forming a measure of the effect which it 
produced. The English Deputy had bearded Shan iA 
his stronghold, burnt his houses, pillaged his people, 
and hadsfestened a body of police in the midst of them 
to keep them waking in the winter nights. He had 
penetrated the hithertd impregnable fortresses of motln- 

1 Sir H. Sidney and tke E»rl of Kildare to Elizabeth, Novemblr 12; 
Irish jS£SS» Molls Souse. 
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tain and morass. The Irish, who had been faithfnl to 
England, were 'again in safe possession of their lands 
and homes. The weakest, maddest, and wildest Celts 
were made aware that when the English were once 
roused to effort, they could crush them as the lion 
crushes the jackal. 

Meantime Lord Ormond had carried his complaints 
to London, and the letter which Sidney found waiting 
his return was not what a successful commander might 
have expected from his sovereign. Before he started 
he had repeated his refusal to determine a cause which 
he (Jjd nwt understand without the help of lawyers. 
There was no one in Ireland of whom he thought more 
highly than of Lord Ormond; there was none that he 
would more gladly help ; but disputed and complicated 
tj.tles to estates were questions which he was unable to 
enter into. He could do nothing till the cause had been 
properly heard; and in the existing humour of the 
country it would have been mere madness to have led 
Desmond to doubt the equity of the English Govern¬ 
ment. But Sidney's modest and firm defence found no 
favour with Elizabeth. While he was absent in the 
North, ^he wrote to Sir Edward Horsey desiring him 
to tell the Deputy that she was ill satisfied with his 
proceedings; he had allowed himself to be g^ded by 
Irish advisers ; he had been partial to DesmAnd ; ‘ he 
that had least deserved favour had been most borne 
wAhal.’ WEile, in fact, he had "done more for Ireland 
in tfce eight months of his government than any Eng¬ 
lish ruler since Sir Edward Bellingham, the Queen in¬ 
sisted that he had attended to none of her wishes and 
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had occupied himself wholly with matters of no import¬ 
ance. 

’ Most likely she did not believe what she said; but 
• Sidney was costing her money and she relieved herself 
by finding fault. 

My good Lord/ Cecil was obliged to write to him 
to prevent an explosion, ‘next to my most hearty 
commendations I do with all my heart condole and take 
part of sorrow to sco your burden of government so 
great, and your comfort from hence so uncertain. I 
feel by myself—^being also here wi’apped, in miseries, 
and tossed, with my small vessel of wit <ind moans, 
in a sea swelling with storms of envy, ihalice, disdain, 
and suspicion—what discomfort they commonly have 
that mean to deserve best of their country. And 
though I confess myself unable to give you advice, 
and being almost desperate myself of well-doing, yet 
for the present I think it best for you to run still an 
even course in government, with indifiercncy in case? 
of justice to all persons, and in case of favour, to 
let them which do well find their comfort by you; 
and* in othe^ causes in your choice to prefer them 
wh«m you find the, Prince most disposed to have 
favoured. My Lord of Ormond doth take this cofai- 
modity by being here to declare his own griefs; I see 
the Qaeen’s Majesty so much misliking of the Earl of 
Desmond as surely I think it needful for you to be very 
circumspect in erdenng of the complaints exhibited 
against him.* 


1 Cecil 4 o Sidney, October 20; Ifiah MSS. Eollt Motae, 
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It must be admitted that Elizabeth’s letter to II©r- 
sey Was written a4 the crisis of the succession quarrel 
in ParKament, and that her not improvoked'ill-humfiur 
was merely venting itself upon the first object which* 
came across her: nor had she at that time heard of 
Sidney’s successes in Ulster, and probably she despaired 
of ever hearing of successes. Yet when she did hear, 
the tone of her letters was scarcely altered; she 
alluded to his services only to reiterate her complaints; 
and she would not have gone through the form of 
thanking higa, had not Cecil inserted a few words of 
acknowledgment in the draft of her despatch.^ Sid- 
ney’s patieneft-was exhausted. Copies of the Queen’s 
disparaging letters were circulated privately in Dublin, 
obtained he knew not how, but with fatal effect upon 
his influence. He had borne Elizabeth’s caprices long 
enough. ‘For God’s sake,’ he wrote angrily on the 

15th of November in answer to Cecil’s letter, 
November. „ „ , 

<■ ‘ tor God s sake get my recall; the people 

here know what the Queen thinks of me, and I can do 
no good.’ ^ 

From these unprofitable bickerings t^e story must 
return to Colonel Randolph and tjie garrison of Derry. 
F( 5 r some weeks after Sidney’s departure all had gone on 
prosperously. The country people, though well paid for 
everything, were slow to bring in provisions ; t 5 * bread 
ran short; and the men had been sent out poorly pro- 

fe -a- 

* Th« words ‘ for which we are hound to thanj; you ’ are inserted in 
Cecil’s And.—The Queen to Sidney, Novemhftr, 1566. 

* Irish MSS. Solis MShse. 
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vi^d with shoes or tools or clothes. But foraging 
parties drove in sufficient beef to kebp them in ffiesh 
medt. Raiffiolph, who seems to have been a man of fmo 
foresight, had sent to the English Palo for a supply of 
forage before the winter set in; he had written to Eng¬ 
land* ‘ for shirts, kerseys, canvas, and leather; ’ ho kept 
Cecil constantly informed of the welfare and wants of 
the troops‘ and for some time they Avcre healthy and in 
high spirits, and either worked steadily at the fortress or 
Were doing good service in the field. 

While Sidney was in Connaught, Shan, .who had fol¬ 
lowed him to Lifford, turned back upon the Pjile, expect¬ 
ing to find it undefended. He was encoiffitercd by Sir 
Warham St Leger, lost two hundred men, and was at 
first hunted back over the Border. lie again returned 
however with ‘a main army,’ burnt several villages, and 
in a second fight with St Leger was more successful; tho 
English were obliged to retire ‘ for lack of more aid; ’ but 
they held together in good order, and Shan with tho ’ 
Derry garrison in his rear durst not follow far from 
home in pursuit. Before ho could revenge himself 07 x 
Sidney, before^o could stir against the Scots, before ho 
could strike a blow at O’Donnell, he must pluck (jut tho 
barbed dart which was fastened in his unguarded side.’ 

Knowing that he would find it no easy task, he was 
hoverini; cautiously in the neighbourhood of Lough 
Foyle, when Randolph fell upon him by surprise on the 
12th of November. The O’Neils fled after a short, sDirp 


' Edward Eandolph to Qicil, October 27: IrisA MSS. EoUt Home. 
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action. O’Doglierty with his Irish horse chased ^he 
flying crowd, killing every man he caught, and Shian 
recovered himself to find he had lost four hundred men 
of the bravest of his followers. More fatal overthrow 
neither he nor any other Irish chief had yet received at 
English hands. But the success was dearly bought; 
Colonel Randolph himself leading the pursuit was struck 
by a random shot and fell dead from his horse. The 
Irish had fortunately suflPered too severely to profit by 
his loss. Shan’s motley army, held together as it was 
by the hopeof easily-bought plunder, scattered when the 
service becc»me dangerous. Sidney, allowing him no rest, 
struck in again beyond Dundalk, burning his farms and 
capturing his castles.^ The Scots came in over the Bann, 
wasting the country all along the river side. Allaster 
h^'ConneU, like some chief of Sioux Indians, sent to the 
Captain of Knockfergus an account of the cattle that he 
had driven, and ‘ the wives and bairns ’ that he had 
* slain.^ Like swarms of angry hornets these avenging 
savages drove their stings into the now maddened and 
desperate Shan, on every point where they could fasten; 
^ , while in December the old O’Donnell came out 

^ ^ over the mountains frpm Donegal, and*paid 
back O’Neil with interest for his stolen wife, his pillaged 
country, and his own long imprisonment and exile. The 
tide of fortune had turned too late for his own ]^venge: 

♦Sidney to tbe Lords of the Council, Deffember 12 : Irish MSS. Rolls 
Housess 

* blaster M'Connell to the Captain of» Knockfergus; enclosed in a 
letter of E. Kers to Sir H. Sidney, I)ecenibe»i5 : Ibid. 
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worn out with ]^is long sufferings he fell from his horse 
at t^e head of his people with the strode of death upon 
him ; hul before he died ho called his kinsmen about 
him and prayed them to be true to England and their 
Queen, and Hugh O’Donnell, who succeeded to his father’s 
coftimand, went straight to Derry and swore allegiance 
to the English Crown. 

Tyrone was now smitten in all its borders. Magennis 
was the last powerful chief who still adhered to Shan’s 
fortunes ; the last week in the year Sidney carried fire 
and sword through his country and left Jfim not a hoof 
remaining. It was to no purpose that Shafl, bei^ildcred 
by the rapidity with which disasters were piling them¬ 
selves upon him, cried out now for pardon and peace, 
the Deputy would not answer his letter, and 'nothing 
was talked of but his extirpation by war only.’* 

A singular tragedy interrupted for a time the tide of 
English success, although the first blows had been struck 
by so strong a hand that Shan could not rally from 
them. The death of Randolph had left the garrison at 
Defry as—in the words of one of them—a headless 
people.^ Fo»d and clothing fell short, and there was no 
longer foresight to anticipate or authority,to jrem^y 
the common wants of troops on active service. Sickness 
set in., By the middle of November ‘ the flux was reign¬ 
ing aftiong them wonderfully.’ ® Strong men soon after 

were struck suddenly dead by a mysterious disorder 
______ O 

1 Sidaey to tlie Eng^sh Council, January i8: JmA US 8 . Bolk^ouae. 

2 Geoffrey Vaughan to’Admiral Winter, December i8: jffS.Tbid. 

3 Wilfred Cecil, November IS: MS. Ibid. 
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whicli no medicine would cure and no precaution would 
prevent. It appeared at last that either in ignorance or 
carelessness they had built their sleeping quaVters over 
the burial-ground of the Abbey, and the clammy vapour 
had stolen into their lungs and poisoned them. As soon 
as their distress was known, supplies in abundance were 
sent from England; but the vices of modern administra¬ 
tion had already infected the public service, and a cargo 
of meal destined for the garrison of Derry went astray 
to Florida. No subordinate officer ventured to take the 
vacant commia;id. ‘Many of our best men,’ Captain 
Vaughfin wrote a few days before Christmas, ‘ go away 
because there fe none to stay them; many have died; 
God comfort us! ’' 

1567. ColonelSt Loo came at last in the beginning 

February, year. The pestilence for a time 

abated, and the spirits of the men revived. St Loo, to 
quicken their blood, let them at once into the enemy’s 
country; they returned after a foray of a few days 
driving before them seven hundred horses and a thou¬ 
sand cattle and the Colonel wrote to Sidney to say 
that with three hundred additional men <i he could so 
himt thy', r^bel that ere May was past he should not show 
his face in Ulster.’ 

Hai’der pressed than ever, Shan O’Neil, about the 
time when the Queen of Scots was bi’inging her^atri- 

Waughan to Winter, December 18: IrUh MSS. Rolls Souse. 

® St [,00 in his despatch says io,c»o. He must have added one cipher 
at least.-®.St Loo to Sidney, February 8: Irish Mi^S. Rolls Souse. 

»Ibid. 
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mpnial difficulties to their last Settlement, made one 
more effort to gain allies in France. „ This time ho Wrote, 
n(?t to the*King, but to the Cardinals of Lorraine and 
Guise, imploring them, in the name of their great bro¬ 
ther the Duke, who had raised the cross out of the dust 
wh«re the vmbelieving Huguenots were trampling it, to 
bring the flcur-de-lys to the rescue of Ireland from the 
grasp of the ungodly English. ‘ Help us I ’ ho cried, 
blending—Irish like—flattery with entreaty. ‘ Wlicn I 
was in England I saw your noble brother the Marquis 
d’Elbceuf transfix two stags with a single j^row. If the 
Most Christian King will not help us, mOTfj, the Pope to 
help us. I alone in this land sustain hw cause;^ 

As the ship laboured in the gale the unprofitable 
cargo was thrown overboard. Terence Daniel, relieved 
of his crozier, went back to his place among the troopers; 
Creagh was accepted in his place, and taken into confid¬ 
ence and into Shan’s household; all was done to de¬ 
serve favour in earth and heaven, but all was useless 
The Pope sat silent, or muttering his anathemas with 
bated breath; the Guises had too much work on hand 
at tome to he^d the Irish wolf, whom the English having 
in yain attempted to trap or poison, were driving to bay 
with more lawful weapons. 

Success or failure however was alike to 

mi 1 1 1 March. 

the 4 >omed garrison of Derry. The black 
death came back among them after a brief respite, and 
to the reeking vapour of the charnel-house it was^dif- 

■- 1 -;- 

^ Shan O’Neil to the Ca54mal8 of Lorraine and Guise, 1567; MS. Ibid. 
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fereiit whether its victims returned in triumph from-a 
stricXen field, or were cooped within their walls b;^ ^ 
hordes of savage enemies. By the middle'bf March 
there were left out of eleven hundred men but three 
hundred available to fight. Reinforcements had been 
raised at Liverpool, but they were countermanded when 
on the point of sailing: it was thought idle to send them 
ft» inevitable death. The English council was discuss¬ 
ing the propriety of removing the colony to the Banii, 
when accident finished the work which the plague had 
begun, and spared them the trouble of deliberation. 
The huts and sheds round the monastery had been 
huddled together for the convenience of fortification. 
At the end of April, probably after a drying east wind, 
a fire broke out in a blacksmith’s forge, which spread irre¬ 
sistibly through the entire range of buildings. The flames 
at last reached the powder magazine ; thirty men were 
blown in pieces by the explosion ; and the rest, paralyzed 
fey this last addition to their misfortunes, made no more 
effort to extinguish the conflagration. St Loo, with all 
that remained of that ill-fated party, watched from their 
provision boats in the river the utter destr,uction of the 
settlement which had begun so happily, and then saeled 
drdarily away to find a refuge in Knockfergus. 

Such was the fate of the first effort for the building 
of Londonderry; and below its later glories, as so often 
happens in this world, lay the bones of many a hundred 
gallaitt men who lost their lives in laying its founda¬ 
tions. * Elizabeth, who in the immed iate pressure of 
calamity resumed at once her nobW nature, ‘perceiv- 
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ng tlie misfortune not to come of* treason but of God’s 
^dinance, boro it well; ’ ‘ she was .j\filling to do ^hat 
/htcb sboifld be wanting to repair the loss; ’ ‘ and Cecil 
»<as able to write cheerfully to Sidney, telling him to 
make the best of the accident, and let it stimulate him 
to fiKsh exertions.^ 

llappily the essential work had been done already, 
and the ruin of Derry came too late to protit Shan. His 
own people, divided and dispirited, were mutinying 
against a leader who no longer commanded success. In 


May a joint movement was concerted betw<jen 
Sidney and the O’Donnells, and while tHo 
Deputy with the light horse of the Palo o?crran 'fyrone 
and carried off three thousand cattle, Hugh O’Donuell 
came down on Shan on the river which runs into Lough 
Foyle. The spot where the supremacy of Ulster was 
snatched decisively from the ambition of the O’Neils, is 
called in the despatches Gaviston. The situation is Jiow 
difficult to identify. It was somewhere perhaps between • 
Lifford and Londonderry, on the west side of the l iver. 

Conscious that he was playing his last card, Shan had 


gathered together the whole of his remaining force, and 
had «till nearly three, thousand men with h^ The 
O’Donnells were fewer in number; but victory, as genel-- 
dly happens, followed the tide in which events were 
ettingij'’ After a brief fight the O’Neils broke and fled; 
ae enemy was behind them, the river was in front; and 
hen the Irish battleAsries had died away over moorjand 


» Cecil to Leicester, May, 1567: Irish Mh'S. Rolls Jlouse.'* 

- ‘ Et contra audentior l>o.’—Cecil to Sidney, May 13 -^ 6 '. Ibid. 
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mountain, but two bundred survived of those fierce 
trool^ers •who wertf io have cleared Ireland for ever freih 
the presence of the Saxons. For the rest,‘the wolves 
were snarling over their bodies, and the sea-gulls wheel- * 
ing over them with scream and cry as they fioated down 
to their last resting-place beneath the quiet waters of 
Lough Foyle. Shan’s ‘ foster-brethren,’ faithful to the 
last, were all killed; he himself, with half a dozen com¬ 
rades, rode for his life, pursued by the avenging furies; 
his first desperate intention was to throw himself at 
Sidney’s fee^ with a slave’s collar upon his neck; but 
his sccretaiiy, Neil M‘Kevin, persuaded him that his 
cause was not‘yet absolutely without hope. 

Surlyboy was still a prisoner in the castle at Lough 
Neagh; ‘ tho Countess of Argylo ’ had remained with 
her ravisher through his shifting fortunes, had continued 
to bear him children, and notwithstanding his many in¬ 
fidelities, was stni attached to him. M'Kevin told him 
‘that for their sakes, or at their intercession, he might 
find shelter and perhaps help among the kindred of the 
M‘Connells.* 

In the far extremity of Antrim, beside the falls of 
Isnale^a;^^where the black valley,of Glenariff opens'out 
inI;o Ked Bay, sheltered among the hills and close upon 
the sea, lay the camp of Allaster M'Connell and his 
nephew Gillespie. Here on Saturday, the last of May, 
appeared Shan O’Neil, with M'Kevin and some fifty 
ment He had brought the Counters and his prisoner as 
^- 

* Attainder of Shan O’Neil: Irish Statvti Booh, ii Elizabeth. 
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pe§ce offerings: he alighted at ^llaeter’s tent, and threw 
himself on his hospitality; and though the blood oft the 
M‘6ohnell#was fresh on his hands he was* received ‘ with 
ffissembled gratulatory words.’ The feud seemed to he 
buried in the restoration of Surly boy; an alliance was 
agayi talked of, and for two days all went well. But 
the death of their leaders in the field was not the only 
wrong which Shan had offered to the Western Island¬ 
ers : he had divorced James M'Connell’s daughter ; he 
had kept a high-born Scottish lady with him as his 
mistress ; and last of all, after killing M'Connell, he had 
asked Argyle to give him M'Connell’s widbw for a wife. 
The lady herself, to escape the dishonour^ad reiflained 
in concealment in Edinburgh; but the mention of it had 
been taken as a mortal insult by her family. 

The third evening, Monday the 2nd of 

June.^ 

June, after supper, when the wine and the 
whisky had gone freely round, and the blood in Shan’s 
veins had warmed again, Gillespie M'Connell, who had 
watched him from the first with an ill-boding eye, 
turned round upon M'Kevin and asked scornfully 
' whether it was he who had bruited abroad that the 
ludji his aunt did offer to come from Scotland to Ireland 
to marry with his master ? ’ 

M'Kevin, meeting scorn with scorn, said ‘ that if his 
aunt vjjH Queen of Scotland she might be proud to match 
the O’Neil.’ 

‘ It is false ! ’ th» fierce Scot shouted ; ‘ my aujj^t is 
too honest a wom^n to match with her husband’a*mur- 
derer.’ 


VOL. vir. 
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Shan, who was perhaps drunk, heard the words; 
andi/orgetting where he was, flung back the lie in Qil- 
lespie’s throat. Gillespie sprung to his fcetf ran but of 
the tent, and raised the slogan of the Isles. A hundred,, 
dirks flashed into the moonlight, and the Irish wher¬ 
ever they could be found were struck down and stabjjed. 
Some two or three found their horses and escaped; all 
the rest were murdered; and Shan himself, gashed with 
fifty wounds, was ‘ wrapped in a kern’s old shirt ’ and 
flung into a pit dug hastily among the ruined arches of 
Glenarm. 

Even thefe what was left of him was not allowed to 
rest; four days later Piers, the captain of Knockfergus, 
hacked the head from the body, and carried it on a 
spear^s point through Drogheda to Dublin, whore staked 
upon a spike it bleached on the battlements of the 
cakle, a symbol to the Irish world of the fate of Celtic 
heroes.* 

So died Shan O’Neil, one of those champions of Irish 
nationality, who under varying features have repeated 
themselves in the history of that country with periodic 
regularity. At once a drunken rufiian and a keeif and 
fiery patriot, the representative in his birth of thCpline 
of the'aAbient kings, the ideal in his character of all 
which Irishmen most admired, regardless in his actions 
of the laws of God and man, yet the devoted subject in 
his creed of the Holy Catholic Church; with an eye 


SirWilliam FitzwilUam to Cecil, Juno 10 : Irish MSS. Sails u-.- 
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which coul(^ iite far hejond the lipiits of his own island, 
ati^ a tongue -v^ich could touch the most passionate 
cherfls of the Irish heart; the like of him has been seen 
, many times in that island, and the like of him may be 
seen many times again,' till the Ethiopian has changed 
his^skin and the leopard his spots.’ 

Many of his letters remain, to the Queen, to Sussex, 
to Sidney, to Cecil, and to foreign princes; far-reaching, 
full of pleasant flattery and promises which cost him 
nothing ; but showing true ability and insight. Sinner 
though he was, he too in his turn was sinned against; 
in the stained page of Irish misrule there is no second 
instance in which an English ruler stooped ^0 treachery 
or to the infamj'^ of attempted assassination; and it is 
not to be forgotten that Lord Sussex, who has loft under 
his own hand the evidence of his own baseness, con¬ 
tinued a trusted and favoured councillor of Eliza¬ 
beth, while Sidney, who fought Shan and conquered 
him in the open field, found only suspicion and hard 
words. 

How just Sidney’s calculations had been, how ably 
his "plans were conceived, how bravely they were carried 
outj was proved by their entire success, notwithstanding 
the unforeseen and unlikely calamity at Loifdondersy. 
In one season Ireland was reduced for the first time to 
unive|j^l peace and submission. While the world was 
full of Sidney’s praises Elizabeth persevered in writing 
letters to him which Cecil in his own name and the 
name of the council was obliged to disclaim.- But 
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^at last the Queen tool became gjadually •^^cious ; sljf 
condescended to af(?knowledge that he had recover¬ 
ed Ireland for her crown, and thanked him fot his 
services. 


END OF TOL. VII. 
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